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4 we CAN'T MAN THEM— 


LET’S DO EVERYTHING TO HELP THOSE WHO CAN! 


@ America today is dedicated to the greatest war 
production program ever conceived. Uncle Sam 
didn’t ask for it—but he has rolled up his sleeves, 
pushed aside non-essentials, pitched in to build— 
in record time—huge supplies of war materials, 
weapons to fight with and the ships to carry them. 


This great undertaking demands the redoubled 
effort of all of us—extra performance from men 
and machines—sacrifices made without complaint 
—willingness to shoulder added responsibil- 
ities—hazards, strife and dangers to be faced 
unflinchingly. It’s war .. . It’s all-out war, de- 
manding our greatest endeavor. 


Weat Kermath have been building marine engines 
for war use exclusively for almost two years. We 
have doubled and trebled our plant facilities—not 
because we were thinking in terms of future peace 
time advantages—but because our contacts with 
men of our own Armed Forces and those of our 








United Nations Allies long ago made us realize 
that we must bend every effort if we were to main- 
tain America’s system of free enterprise. 


And because we had the “know how” to produce 
the kind and type of marine engines needed by 
our Army, Navy and Coast Guard to “get there 
fustest with the mostest”’, we streamlined plant 
production and went all out to lick Hitler many 
months before Pearl Harbor. We are, more than 
ever, pledged to do our utmost in bringing victory 
to our cause—America’s cause. We sincerely hope 
every reader of this page is equally aroused to the 
need. 


No sacrifice in time, in money, in effort, comfort 
or convenience is too great to make now—start- 
ing today. Tomorrow may be later than you think. 
Heads up, America! 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY, 5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Photograph courtesy of the builders—Miami Shipbuilding Corp. 
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A Kermath Always Runs 
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Yo-HEAvE! 


Ashore it seems they’re always 







scrapping; but afloat Sonny and 
Sis shake down to be good ship- 
mates. To rest war-jangled nerves 


of young and old, why not plan 





more days on peaceful waters? 
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cae ATLANTIC 
Atlantic Yacht Insurance is for owners of sail- pe motor-boats. It is Medal | N S$ U R a e E Gran 


non-assessable (Atlantic has never had the power to assess its policy- 49 Wall Street « New York 
holders), and offers you prompt and ungrudging adjustments. Also a Albnay + Seldnces + Gide. Clean Giedead: + Sewek 
share in profits, regardless of your own losses. Consult your broker. New Haven + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Rochester 


EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 


























DOING 


DOUBLE DUTY 


FOR THE NAVY 





























y U.S. Navy vessels have a special 

war Job to perform—that of laying and main- 

taining anti-submarine nets. So their power plants | | 
j must not only propel them, but drive their net- | 

iepelobbetompeslolod et bel_yg gam (olotento Me (ol s00)(-W le) ols ds1-W\\ (oho 

eyeleastcletelomcomei\/ yD) (-.1-Ja) N-\ol gale Di ahig- Wie! 


many such craft already launched 





ind now building. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION — GENERAL MOTOR S 


General Motors Corporation 


DIESEL | 














YACHTING S 





TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 ¢ F ce) CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY ’ 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS : 
BROKERS . 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 














John G. Alden ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street —Boston—Capitol 9480 St eR ret, Desinn, ea. 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





Design Brokerage Insurance 











No. 4987—Very able and popular keel No. 4934—30’ Casey cutter, new 1938, 
cruising cutter, the only one of five sister ships very roomy shoal draft auxiliary, sleeping five 
available; 30’ 3” x 10’ 9” x 4’ 8”, built 1938. with double stateroom forward. 
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COASTWISE CRUISER 


FOR SALE — This “Coastwise” is one of the best — 
boats in the class and at the present time may be purchased in 
commission at a very low price. She is located near Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fine condition, sleeps four, Gray motor, Ratsey sails. 36’ 5’ x 26’ 
x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3”. Excellent racing record. 





TS EAB EOE TEE LLL EE 


No. 5107—FOR SALE—Late model Matthews 38’ deckhouse cruiser, twin screw, sleeps four in 
owner's party with separate crew's quarters. Bendix controls. Pressure water system. Shower bath. 
Fish chairs and well. Flying bridge with dual controls. Boat used very moderately. 

















WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 5 A MM ty 
21 wast SEREET. — basa : Lien Digby neers INCORPORATED 


ene 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 





No. 300-—— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically new 61’ x 16’ 6” T. S. Diesel 


Naval Architects Marine Engineers 
houseboat-cruiser, with roomy cabins, spacious deck saloon and large after 


deck. Attractively furnished, fully equipp d to op Yacht Brokers 
YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
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* * * * * | * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
FAST, RELIABLE BOATS : 
9 
x x * 
for Personnel Transportation and Coast Guard Patrol 
Our rapidly diminishing list of 30- to 50-footers is of 
x interest to Base Contractors, Coast Guard applicants * 
and others in need of sound, well-conditioned boats. YACHT DIVISION 
Our services and advice are at your disposal. Write OF ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY rs 
* or call for full information. Bayonne, N. J. Tel: Bayonne 3-6200 
x * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
C. P. AMORY, pistriputor, INC. YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 





Fine Motor Yachts —— Marine Insurance 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street, Newport News, Virginia 





54’ A.C.F. Special cruiser. Condition throughout like new. Motors 
excellent. Twin 100 Hall-Scotts. Ideal for family small motor yacht. 
Price low. 





A beautiful 1940 model, 34’ twin-screw sport Chris-Craft cruiser. 


Chris-Craft motors, 130 h.p. each. Condition just about perfect. 
Price low. 











Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers, 
Marine Insurance and Appraisals 
1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. 1766 Gd} — FOR SALE — 32’ x 
x 9’ 6” x 5’ auxiliary ketch, built in 

1939, and “powered with Gray 4-22 
motor. Comfortable accommodations for 
four. Headroom 6’ 1”. Sails, equipment 
and furnishings in A-1 condition. eady 

| forimmediate use. For urther particulars, 
communicate with YACHT SALES & 

j SERVICE, Inc., 


1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








No, 882 (below) — FOR SALE — One of 
a number of 53’ twin-screw motor yachts. 
This boat is powered with diesel motors. 
We also have several with gas motors. 
Splendid ercommedetions for owner and 


crew. For ulars, communi- 
antes & & SER 





rther 
= with VACHT RVICE, 


. 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa” 























COX & STEVENS 


WV Peter ee rt A L | 


ye ay D 


7050 


Established 1906 





ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


Represented 
in All 
Important 
Yachting Centers 




















SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 
11 EAST 44™ ST. NEW YORK 








No. Y-70071— FOR SALE — Shoal 
draft auxiliary sloop, 29’ x 22’ x 9’°4” 
x 3’, with sleeping accommodations for 
four, lavatory and galley. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 














No. Y-7500 — FOR SALE—30’ waterline 
Auxiliary sloop, built by Nevins. Two 
berths in main cabin, double stateroom 
and pipe berth forward. SPARKMAN 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 





AUXILIARY CRUISER 


Ready ! 


For that Fall Cruise 


Immediate delivery, in com- 
mission on Long Island Sound. 
$2250 


Why not own this sturdy little packet 
next year with this year’s vacation 
free? 





Dobson designed, she is 25’ x 20’ 7” 
x 8’ 6” x 3’ 11” with 6’ headroom 
under hatches. Sleeps four, with 
‘midship galley and toilet. Bronze 
fastenings and. fittings. Complete 
equipment and many extras including 
Genoa and gear, pram dinghy, etc. 
Universal Blue Jacket Twin with re- 
verse gear. 


New a year ago, this boat and 
three sisterships sold in two 
weeks!! 





Ldanald 75. fth bow 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 






YACHTING 


ADVENTURER 
52’ POST BUILT ALDEN SCHOONER 


Excellent boat for Coast Guard, offshore 
sailing patrol. Write for details. Large assort- 
ment of good power boats, auxiliary sail- 
boats and small day sailing boats. Several 
would make good Coast Defense boats or 
small freight or passenger boats. For details 
write: Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc., 
Mystic, Conn. 











YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE 


near ESSEX 
Connecticut River 


with your own private deep-water 
harbor and dock. 8 acres, up-to-the- 
minute house built last year (heated), 
excellent view. Will include 54-ft. 
cruising houseboat, or sell separately. 
Write for particulars to Box No. 900, 
care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


























Heavy cruising ketch, built of 
For Sale finest materials 1934. 41’ x 37’ x 
11’ 7” x 6 7”. 23 h.p. Diesel auxiliary. Lead 
keel with bronze shoe. Decks, rails, houses 
and part of planking of teak. Everdur fas- 
tened. Sails new 1942. Complete inventory. 
Now in commission on Great Lakes. Box 
No. 902, care Yacutinc, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 














¢ SWAP CHESTe 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 





Desire to swap one Elto Twin 10 hp. battery 
ignition outboard and one Ford A  ogseed fora 
5 to 15 hp. marine inboard. Box 





Have 23-ft. round bottom keel sloop, built 
1941, with permanent backstay, cuddy cabin 
and outboard motor. Want Herreshoff S, Sound 
Interclub or 30-ft. auxiliary. Will swap with 
cash, sell or what ideas have you got. Box 9-2. 





Have BO dinghy complete with sail and all 
gear, in commission Long Island Sound. Will 
swap for cash. Make offer. Box 9-3. 





Have Penguin Class sailing dingy, perfect 
condition, ready for use. Will swap for cash. 
Box 9-4 





Need Spinnaker, Reacher and Genoa, 33’ 


hoist, for 38’ gaff rig yawl. Will swap Spinnaker 


for Seagull and cash. Box 9-5. 


SEND REPLIES CARE OF “YACHTING” 


JOHN H. WELLS, INc. 


Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6 
444 Madison Avenue . New York City 
Associate N. A. — Walter H. Millard 


, | aS Avchilects, Wiasine Brokers, Pilerine Engineers 


EXCEPTIONAL BUY— 48’ Diesel powered Motor- 
sailer. Delivered new Fall of 1941; used less than 5O 
hours. Exceptional heavy construction, A-1 condition. 


COMPLETE LISTINGS ON ALL BOATS AVAILABLE 
BOTH POWER AND SAIL 








Post Built Heavy Weather Cruiser 


Would make excellent Coast Guard aux- 
iliary patrol boat, or small passenger 
boat. Has two 115 h.p. Lathrop motors, like 
new. Bridge deck. Priced low for quick sale. 
Write or phone Franklin G. Post & Son, 
Inc., Mystic, Conn. 

















WANTED 
Automatic Feathering Propeller 


NEW, OR IN GOOD USED CONDITION 


2- or 3-blade, right hand. Diameter either 

16”’ or 18’’. Pitch either 16’’, 18’ or 20”. 

Suitable to be bored for 1}4’’ standard 

taper. 

FRED G. WACKER, 2100 Commonwealth 
North Chicago, Illinois 








CHARLES WW, BLIVEN & CO, 


CHT BROKE 


eek MARINE INSURANCE 
ela ee GY | ‘tn Merth Ave. New Rocheile MY 


MAVAL ARCHITECTS 





Many of our listings are twin-screw cruisers 


over 40‘ — suitable for Coast Guard Reserve. 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 

















31’ De Luxe Enclosed 1941 Cabin 
CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISER 
Twin 95 h. ee i Motors. Speed 22 miles per 
hour. olite dinghy, Jefferson-Travis 
phone an top tuned antenna, many other 
extras. Boat exactly as g as new, used 
about 10 hours as demonstrator. Priced low 
for quick sale. Franklin G. Post & Son, 

Inc., Mystic, Conn. 




















Will pay $1000 to $1500 for de- 
cent auxiliary from 20 to 40 foot. 
Send full particulars, and picture 
if possible. Box No. 901, care 
YacutTincG, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING RATES 














—— 





OM 


This space, one eighth page, including cut and up to 
WOOD RNG IDES oii cc ccc ccc ccss ces SOOO 








and up to 75 words of type 


This space, two inches double column, including cut 
































This space, one eighth 
page, including cut and 
up to 100 words of type, 

.... $30.00 


‘cluding cut and up to 75 





This space, one and one- 
half inches double col- 
umn, including cut and up 
to 50 words of type, 

...- $21.00 











This space, three and one- 
half inches single column, in- 


words of type...... $24.00 


This space, three inches single 
column, including cut and up 


to 50 words of type. . $21.00 























This space, one inch single 
column, up to 50 words of 
type only........... $6.50 


(Minimum space available) 
Special rate forPositionWanted, $5.00 





This space, one and one-half 
inches single column, including 


cut and 35 wordsof type, $12.25 
— 75 words, no cut..... $9.50 



































This space, two inches single 
column, including cut and up 


to 50 words of type. . $15.00 
— 100 words, no cut, $12.50 


‘a 











Classifications include notices of used boats for sale or wanted, used engines 
or other equipment for sale or wanted, help or positions wanted, etc. 


Space larger than the units shown is available as follows: 


Page — 856” x 116" — including cut....... $165.00 
Ym Page — 85%” x 5%" — including cut....... 90.00 

Page — 4%” x 119%" — including cut....... 90.00 
y Page — 856” x 2%" — including cut....... 50.00 
U, Page — 44%" x 51” — including cut....... 50.00 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING IS PAYABLE UPON INSERTION 
PLEASE FORWARD.REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


ING 


New York, N. Y. 





205 East 42nd Street 








This space, four inches 
single column, including 
cut and up to 75 words of 
aS .... $27.00 




















This space, two and one-half 
inches single column, includ- 
ing cut and up to 50 words 
of type.......... $18.00 
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**“Meet the Men 


who make Gulf Good”’ 


Sullivan of Sea Island 


Dedged Torpedoes 
in Another War 


ERE’S A MAN whose sea-going ex- 
H perience runs the gamut from 
World War I troop transports to 
Harmsworth Trophy Race winners! 


S. W. Sullivan served as mate on 
many of the transports carrying troops 
and cargo to the channel ports during 
World War I. Had his share of tor- 
pedoings, too—once being reported 
lost, by mistake. 


After the war, Captain Sullivan 
commanded many freighters plying 
between the United States and South 
America. 


In 1926 he went to work for the 
famous racing skipper, Gar Wood and 
assisted Mr. Wood in conditioning all 
the “Miss America” boats from Miss 
America V to Miss America IX for 
their record-making performances. 


The tales Captain Sullivan can tell 
you of his experiences on ships big 
and small makes a list as long as your 
arm. Drop in and meet him whenever 
you get down St. Simon’s way. We’re 
proud that he’s “one of the men who 


make Gulf good!” 


Oil is Ammunition 


Use It Wisely! 








S. W. SULLIVAN OF THE SEA ISLAND 
YACHT YARD, ST. SIMON’S, GA. 














There’s always a Gulf Service 
Port ’Round the Bend! 


Wherever you may cruise, you'll al- 
ways find a well-equipped, smartly 
run Gulf Service Port within easy 
reach. You'll soon discover, too, that 
the men who run these yards speak 
your language. And the products they 
handle are “sea-going” too! For in- 
stance, Gulf Marine White Gasoline 
isn’t erdinary fuel but a specially re- 
fined marine gasoline that will keep 
your tanks and lines free of clogging 
and corrosion. We’ve taken special 
pains with Gulfpride Oil, also—more of 
the carbon—and sludge-formers have 








been removed. That means a cleaner 
engine and fewer repair bills. So for 
real marine service of every kind, keep 
your eye peeled for the yard identi- 
fied by the big Gulf Orange Disc! 


Here are some of the 
Facilities Offered by the Sea 
Island Yacht Yards 
e Famous Cloister Hotel and Sea Island 

Yacht Club nearby. 


e Yard office will make all arrangements 
for fishing and hunting. 


e420 foot dock has 10 feet of water 
alongside. 


e Free moorings off dock. 


e Can haul yachts up to 65 feet in length 
and 8 feet draft. 


e Machine shop handles all kinds of en- 
gine work, shafts, propellers, etc. 


e Service on Gray, Kermath, Lycoming, 
Scripps, Buda, and Universal marine 
engines. 


e Complete line of marine hardware, 
Hyde propellers, cooking gas, etc. 
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Tune in Sunday night 7:30 EWT, “We The People” at War. Columbia Broadcasting System 


We Invite You to Cali at 


Gulf Marine Service Ports 


Headquarters for Supplies and Service 
Wherever You Cruise 
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Up and at ’em! One of the new PT’s, fully equipped with torpedo tubes and anti-aircraft guns, being put through her paces. This one 
is from Higgins Industries and is powered by Packard 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


HUNTINGTON Y.C. RACE SCHEDULED 


> Wartime restrictions have hit the Hunt- 
ington Yacht Club and its usual overnight 
race cannot be held this season. The club has 
scheduled a 28-mile race for September 6th, 
open to auxiliary cruising yachts more than 
24 feet and under 65 feet in length over all. 
The start will be in Huntington Bay and the 
course will be a triangle, 14 miles to the lap. 
This is to be covered twice but, in case of a 
slow race, it may be terminated at the end of 
the first round. The warning gun will be fired 
at 9:00 a.m., eastern war time. 

Measurement, rig and propeller allow- 
ances will be as in previous races and the 
N.A.Y.R.U. time allowance tables will be 
used. There will be three classes: Class A, 
yachts from 42 to 65 feet over all; Class B, 
- 84 to 42 feet; Class C, 24 to 34 feet. 

Address all entries to Robert L. Hall, Bay 
Ave., Huntington, L.I. Telephone, Hunting- 
ton 2529. 


LIGHTNING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
CANCELLED 


> Owing to the gasoline rationing in the 
East, the Lightning Class National Cham- 
pionship regatta, scheduled to be held under 
the auspices of the Buffalo Canoe Club on 
September 11th to 13th, has been cancelled. 
In its place, the Association has sanctioned a 
national wartime regatta for the class to be 
held on the same dates at the South Haven 
Yacht Club, South Haven, Michigan. This 
is not a national championship series but all 
fleets and qualified individual sailors are 
invited to participate. National champion- 
ship rules will govern the event. 

A large attendance is expected because of 
the growth of the class in the Mid West dur- 
ing the past two seasons. At present, the 
class has 46 fleets and nearly 1000 boats 
registered. 


THE BRITISH FERRY SERVICE 


p> When a new man-o’-war is built and has 
run her trials, she must be delivered to some 
naval base. The builder’s yard men are busy 
on other work, naval ratings may not be 
available, yet the vessel must go to her sta- 
tion. Accordingly, the British Admiralty has 
called on the yachtsmen, asking the Little 
Ship Club (with a membership of 1500), the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club (1000), the Royal 
Cruising Club, the Cruising Association and 
the Yacht and Motor Boat Association (each 
with a membership of 500 to 600), to list 
members volunteering for emergency service. 
The Royal Ocean Racing Club alone had 
120 members respond to this appeal, a note- 
worthy proportion since more than 200 are 
already in service and some 200 more are 
non-British. The first voyage of the new serv- 
ice was one of some 250 miles, taking a brand 
new little fighting ship from yard to naval 
base. Four yachtsmen, including E. W. R. 
Peterson, Secretary of the R.O.Y.C., made 
the trip with a couple of seasick gunners. 
Once offshore, the sealed orders were 
opened and half way through the trip a plane 
came down in the water near by. Though 
there was a half square mile of flame around 
the luckless plane, the new vessel rescued the 





CALENDAR 





September 4 — First Leg: Annual ee Race, Chi- 
cago to St. Joseph, Columbia Y.C., Chicago. 

September 5 — Regatta, Larchmont ye C., L.LS. 

September 5, 6, 7 — Tri-State Race, Chicago, Columbia 
and Jackson Park Y. Cc. 

September 6 —- Second Leg: Annual Tri-State Race, St. 
Joseph to Michigan City, Chicago Y.C. 

September 6 — me Huntington Y.C., L.I. 

September 7 — Third Leg: Annual Tri-State Race, Michi- 
ms ay 4 Chic os Jackson Park Y.C., Chicago. 

tsure Race, Port Ludlow-Shilsole 
ow og al Rag 


September 11- xO: siadle Atlantic States and World 
Championship Regatta. Intérnational Moth Class, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

September vit AR ng Championship Regatta, 
Comet Class, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, N.J. 
September 11-13 — National Lightning Regatta, South 
aven Y.C., Mich. 

September 12 — Regatta ta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., L.I.S. 

September 13 —8.B.R.A. Race, Palo Alto Y. C., Palo 


Alto. 
September 13—14 — Possession Head Race, Tacoma Y.C., 
September 1 13-20 — St. Francis Race Week, St. Francis 


September 19 — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., L.L.S. 
te fs ape 20 — Annual Sheldon Clark Regatta, Chicago 


September 20 — Vashon Island Race, Seattle Y.C 

September 26 — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y. C., LI 

October 10-11, Barnacle Bill’s Last Cruise, Seattle Y. é 

October 16-18 — National Moth sa Regatta, Pasquo- 
tank River Y.C., Klizabeth City, N 


Chesapeake Bay 


September 5 — Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

September 5 — Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A., 
Norfolk, Va. 

we” * ge 5-7 — Regatta, West River 8.C., Galesville, 


September 12-13 — Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Urbanna, 


a. 

September 12-13 — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old Fields 
‘oint, 5 

September 13 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


d. 
September 19-20 — Regatta, Potomac River 8.A., Wash- 
ington, D. 
October 4— Start of Fall Series of Cruising and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 


Yacht Racing Association 
of Long Island Sound 


September 6 — Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
September 7 — Larchmont Yacht Club. 

September 13 — Manhasset Bay Yacnt Club. 
September 20 — Indian Harbor Yacnt Ciuo. 
September 27 — Horseshoe Harbor Yacnt Club. 


Star Class 


August 30-September 4 — Atlantic Coast Championship, 
Bay Shore, Great South Bay. 

September 5-7 — 14th Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
beries, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park Y.C. 

September 5-7 — U. S. Smupping Board Trophy Series, 
Chicago Y.C. 


DUE TO PRESENT CONDITIONS MANY OF THESE DATES ARE 
ONLY TENTATIVE AND SHOULD BE REGARDED AS SUCH 





crew, going on to their objective, and de- 
livering the ship undamaged to her base. 


NEW HOME FOR R. 0. R. C. 


> A notice from the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club states that its new clubhouse, at 2u 
St. James’s Place, London, is now fully open 
to members. Accommodations consist of 
club room, with bar, writing room, dining 
room, bedrooms and bath room. There is a 
resident steward and staff and the house will 
be open through the week, including Sun- 
days. The notice points out that applications 
reserving a bunk should be addressed to the 
steward, not the secretary, and also calls 
attention to the “opportunity provided by 
the ‘Runner Crew’ scheme. Anyone who can 
get away for a period of a week to a fortnight 
can do a good job of work for the Admiralty 
by volunteering for this. The work consists 
in taking delivery of certain small types of 
vessels and moving them from port to port.’ 


FOR A CROSS-JERSEY CANAL 


> Bills have been introduced in Congress 
authorizing the construction of a canal con- 
necting New York Bay with the Delaware 
River as part of the Atlantic Intracoastal 
Waterway. The bills (H. R. 7393, S. 2667) 
call for a canal extending from the Raritan 
River, at Sayreville, to a point on the Dela- 
ware River near Bordentown, a distance of 
about 33 miles. The depth in the channel is 
specified to be not less than 15 feet with a 
width of not less than 200 feet. 

Ever since 1907, a canal across New Jersey 
has been advocated by the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association. Other organizations, 
including the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, New York State 
Waterways Association, and many yacht 
and shipping organizations, have pressed for 
the construction of the “missing link” in the 
Inside Route along the coast. 


NAVY WANTS RADIO TELEPHONES 


> The Eastern Sea Frontier Command of 
the United States Navy has appealed to all 
owners of radio telephones to offer their sets 
for sale for use aboard vessels on the Atlantic 
Coast. Sets of standard makes are wanted, 
with range of 2000 to 3000 kilocycles and an 
output of 12 watts or better. Owners are 
urged to mail in full data specifying voltage 
required, output in watts and other descrip- 
tive details, to the Eastern Sea Frontier, 90 
Church Street, New York. Tell also where 
the sets may be inspected. Write, don’t tele- 
phone. The Navy will buy the set outright, 
provided it meets Navy requirements and 
the price offered is agreeable to the owner. 


DAVENPORT TO HOLD REGATTA 
FOR ARMY RELIEF SOCIETY 


> The Davenport (Iowa) Chamber of Com- 


merce is sponsoring a regatta on the Missis- 


sippi River on Labor Day, September 7th, 
for the benefit of the Army Emergency Relief 
Society, to which all of the proceeds of the 
event will go. A full program of motor boat 
races, including classes for the 725 hydro- 
planes, both divisions of the 225 hydroplanes 
and E and B racing runabouts, is scheduled. 
There will also be a free-for-all event. Races 
are sanctioned by the Mississippi Valley 
Power Boat Association and will be run 
under A.P.B.A. rules and regulations. A good 
sized entry list has already been received. 
Entries should be mailed to Charles P. 
Hanley, Muscatine, Iowa, who will be in 
charge of the event. General Norman F. 
Ramsey, commanding the Rock Island 
Arsenal, will serve as honorary chairman. 


CANAL APPROPRIATION APPROVED 


> The Bureau of the Budget, in Washing- 
ton, has approved an appropriation of 
$1,110,940 for the construction of the canal 
which will extend from Cold Spring Harbor, 
on the Atlantic side of Cape May, N. J., to 
Delaware Bay. This canal will eliminate the 
present hazardous trip around Cape May, 
with its shoals, tide rips and overfalls. It 
is said that the work, practically all dredg- 
ing, should be completed by early winter. 
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SANK A GOLIATH 
IN SUBIC BAY 


Gallantly facing heavy fire the crews 
of Elco Motor Torpedo Boats roared 
outintoSubicBay in thePhilippines, 
torpedoed and sank two 5,000-ton 
Japanese vessels...at different times, 











SLIPPED MacARTHUR 
FROM BATAAN 


Facing what was said by some to be 


a “fantastic venture”, the Navy with 
Elco PT’s dodged the enemy and 
took General MacArthur half-way 
on his trip to Australia. 





som 


NIPPED THE NIPS 
OFF CORREGIDOR 


Ignoring the shot and shell that 
churned the waters of Manila Bay, a 
handful of men on one Elco PT at- 
tacked and torpedoed a Japanese 
warship probably 100 times its size. 


Even against such overwhelming odds, the men of the “Mosquito” 
Fleet gallantly maintain the fierce fighting spirit of the U. S. Navy. 


ELCO NAVAL DIVISION 
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OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS * SUBMARINE CHASERS * NAVAL AUXILIARIES 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 


AROUND 


Soe ee 2 


CABIN LAM? 
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> I took Joe Gish for a sail in Sara Reid the 
other day. Joe is a fine sailor and a handy 
man to have in your crew. But he has one 
failing. You know the type — sniffs about 
like a beagle and gives off a continuous 
stream of ‘Why don’t you’s.’”’ Why don’t 
you change your sheet lead? Why not make 
the Shipmate into a kerosene burner? Put a 
longer handle on the Sands? Most of them 
are excellent suggestions but their very num- 
ber gets you down now and then. 

Joe had a field day on Sara Reid. With her 
complete lack of standing rigging on her 
sharpie hull, she had him baffled for a while. 
But he soon got into his stride and came up 
with one end of the double-ended main sheet 
in his hand. 

“Why don’t you put a knot in this end of 
the sheet so it won’t run out if you ever let it 
go?”’ he asked. 

“There’s a knot in the other end,’’ I re- 
plied, “‘but if you’ll jump down below and 
grab a couple of those cold beers, I’ll tell you 
why there’ll never be a knot in both ends of 
that sheet.”’ 


p> We were coming down the Inland Water- 
way last February, moving Sara south to her 
new home in Miami. I had as crew an avia- 
tion ordnanceman who had never been to sea 
in anything smaller than an aircraft carrier. 
But he caught on fast and I don’t know but 
that he enjoyed the trip before the end, 
though it wasn’t exactly like those motor 
boat trips one reads in the magazines. 

Sara Reid has no standing rigging. With 
the old-fashioned jaws on the boom, you can 
do a lot of tricks with a rig like that. Up on 
the Chesapeake, we used to ease the main 
boom forward until it was well off the bow, 
setting up the topping-lift a bit and making 
the sail set like a spinnaker. This got rid of 
the well-known complaint against ketches 
that the mizzen blankets the main when 
running before it. And there was a knot at 
the end of the sheet to hold her in this posi- 
tion. It worked fine in the light airs of the 
Bay. 

Well, the day I’m speaking about, when I 
condemned that knot in unprintable lan- 
guage, we were just south of Morehead City. 
The weather was rainy and cold, with a brisk 
wind from the north. The rain changed to 
sleet and then to snow. Then both my out- 
boards quit, forcing us to keep moving down 
the inland canal under sail alone without an 
opportunity of playing motor boat and going 
below to eat and warm up. It got to be quite a 
grind, handling sheets against a knockdown 
as the wind whistled around the trees on the 
bank. But we were making good time and 
doing all right in the straight stretches. At 
the inlets, we could barely lay our course and 
pinch around the bends which seem to be a 


Stopper Knots in Sheets 


standard feature of the Inland Waterway at 
every river. We got by Swansboro all right 
and sped on toward New River. 


p> From the chart, New River Inlet looked as 
if it would be a close squeeze, but there was 
nothing to do but try it. We emerged from 
the protecting banks of the canal into the 
flats of the river bottom and felt the full force 
of a north wind that was whipping the shal- 
low water to a froth. It was touch-and-go to 
the bend which turns west there, but we 
made it and fairly flew along to the next turn 
where we had to run down wind before get- 
ting back to the course along the coast. 

From the chart it looked as if the southerly 
leg would be dead before it, so I decided not 
to jibe. We started sheets and fairly flew 
with the wind right on our necks. I don’t 
know how fast Sara will go down wind. On 
the occasions she’s had a chance really to get 
going, I’ve been too busy to think of timing 
her. We use the rise of water up the slant of 
the rudder stock for a rough log and figure 
that it comes a third of the way up at seven 
knots. Well, this day I glanced astern and 
was surprised to see the water coming clear 
up to the top of the sternpost. There’s no 
doubt we were moving. 

About half way down the stretch, the wind 
was coming more from the east and I realized 
that it was sucking around the point to our 
right. The farther we went, the worse it be- 
came, until we were sailing dangerously by 
the lee. I had the tiller in one hand and the 
mizzen sheet in the other while Tom stood in 
the hatch and handled the main sheet. It 
soon became obvious that something had to 
be done quickly. There was no room to fall 
off, though I went as far as I could. With the 
aid of a lull, I jibed my mizzen but it got 
away from me and swung forward till the 
boom was broad on the starboard bow. 
Thinking we would be able to get back in the 
channel if the main boom was eased forward 
of the beam, I shouted to Tom to ease the 
sheet out a bit. But his sheet got away from 
him, too, running out till the knot in the end 
came up against the block. With all his 
strength he couldn’t pull it in again and the 
sail started breaking preliminary to an all 
standing jibe to starboard that would have 
carried the main boom right through the 
mizzen. So I hauled the mizzen in and a puff 
jibed it back to port. Of course, we were 
carrying much too much sail now that we 
were out from behind the canal banks. 


> About this time the wind really hit us and 
we heeled right over to starboard. Now, 
here’s a new situation for you — being 
knocked down to starboard while your sails 
are broad off to port! What would you do? 
Neither sail could be jibed as we were not 

































strong enough to haul in the sheets against 
that wind. I couldn’t ease off as we were al- 
ready in about two feet of water, with the 
board bumping up and down in the case. I 
couldn’t go to port to get off the shoal as that 
would have capsized us for sure. An axe was 
indicated on the sheets to let the booms swing 
right out ahead and ease the force that was 
pressing us down on our beam ends. But, 
though it was right there, I couldn’t leave the 
tiller long enough to take a swing at the lines. 
I had a quick vision of Sara Reid lying on her 
side in two feet of water and wondered how 
we would get her out of that. The booms 
were pointing right up in the air, reminding 
me of a goose-winged cat. 

In this undignified fashion, with both of us 
flabbergasted at the unique situation, Sara 
bumped along over the shoal until we came to 
the bend that let us come right up and get 
behind the protecting banks of the canal. We 
found the main boom jaw of two-inch oak 
broken off from the force of being twisted 
against the mast. Other than this, there was 
no damage except to our dignity. The first 
thing I did after we settled down was to take 
the knot out of both sheets and, believe me, 
Joe, it is not going to be put back there! 


p> “Um,” said Joe. “Now if this was my 

boat, I’d chuck that Charlie Noble and get 

one of these trick ventilators.” ; 
R. P. Breese, Lieut., U.S. N. 


“Starboard Tack!” 
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“Lethe armed forces 


The entire personnel of the Sperry Gyroscope Company is 
deeply honored in being among the first to receive the joint 
Army-Navy Production Award for high achievement in the pro- 


duction of war equipment. 


We at Sperry are determined to see the job through. This 





recognition from our armed forces will be a continuing source 


of inspiration to us. 





SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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> Currently the efficacy of small boats, so 
measurably responsible for the miraculous 
evacuation of the retreating British at Dun- 
kirk, is again being demonstrated... . 
Newspaper strategists are asserting that 
General Rommel is being supplied at Tobruk 
through the use of small craft which afford so 
tiny a target to the R.A.F. that most of them 
have been getting through successfully with 
their cargoes... . 

Not that this compartment has much faith 
in the newspaper strategists. . . . Most of 
the allegedly learned talk about a Second 
Front, it seems to me, has been an affront to 
the average intelligence. . . . 


> While Helen of Troy is reported to have 
had a face that launched a thousand ships, 
Miss Elsie Despena Papajohn’s comely coun- 
tenance has thus far been responsible for but 
one — mine sweeper YMS 185... . Miss 
Papajohn hit the vessel right on the nose 
with the traditional bottle of champagne at 
B.+ Constr. Co., following a plea made 
to President Roosevelt that she was con- 
sumed with a passion to sponsor one of the 
warships “going out to help destroy our 
enemies. . . .” 


> And another fascinating young lady re- 
cently in the news is Miss Faraday Benedict 
who advocates ‘self-starter’ breakfasts in 
the interest of keeping fit for war work. . . . 
Miss Benedict is active as a volunteer nurse 
but in her leisure moments she sails in her 
pa’s 55-foot yawl Southern Cross on Lake 
Michigan for both exercise and relaxation. 
. . . And, believe me, she makes an attrac- 
tive sight at the wheel — looks, too, as if she 
could handle it properly. . . . 


> The Portuguese Navy has always been 
about as inobvious as the Swiss. Yet, the 
other day, the gallant rescue of twenty-eight 
survivors of the British liner Avila Star by 
the Portuguese naval sloop Pedro Nunes was 
announced. And, speaking of seagoing ladies, 
one of the castaways in this case happened to 
be Patricia Trautsen, a pretty miss of eight- 
een, who was pictured in a most attractive 
costume shortly after she and her compan- 
ions were picked up. . . . She was wearing 
the becoming uniform of a Portuguese naval 
officer who had apparently fallen for her on 
sight... . 


> Last month it was reported that Tyrone 
Power of Hollywood renown was on his way 
to New London, patriotically bound for sub- 
marine duty — that is to say he was going to 
play the réle of a naval hero in a picture deal- 





ing with the exploits of our undersea boats. 
. . . All the shooting he was to be exposed to 
was to be of the type with which he was 
perfectly familiar. . . . 


> A despatch from London recently declared 
that the Board of Trade would shortly ban 
the manufacture of neckties for the duration. 
. . . Surely, they’ll except the Old School 
;. aye 


p> My esteemed friend Louis Birmingham, 
who used to sail the Six-Metre Lea quite suc- 
cessfully, tells me that Oyster Bay currently 
presents a curious sight. . . . Some twenty 
yachts — Twelve-Metres, Week-Enders, in- 
ternationals, and schooners Mistress and 
Persephone (the only craft he was able posi- 
tively to identify) are lying at moorings, 
bereft of their sticks, but exhibiting as beauti- 
ful a collection of hulls as you’d care to see. 
. . . They’ve been moved out of the Jakob- 
son shipyard either to soak up or make room 
for war construction. .. . 


> You can’t be above suspicion today even 
when sailing anything as inoffensive as a 
canoe. .. . Recently a correspondent em- 
barked, with a friend, on a cruise from Amity- 
ville to Greenport. ... The State Police 
inspected them, followed by the town police. 
Finally the innocents were held for question- 
ing by the FBI. . . . The boys were camping 
ashore at night and had a camera, which 
didn’t help matters. ...The adventure 
ended with the confiscation of the canoe and 
the suspension of the captain’s Coast Guard 
permit. ... 

It just shows to go you that in these times 
you can’t be too careful even if you’re not 
paddling a rubber boat. . . . 


> But it’s amazing and inspiring the way 
yacht racing has been carrying on through 
the past season — a guarantee that the great- 
est and most compelling sport in the world 
will endure in spite of the most adverse 
circumstances. .. . 


p> And the Coast Guard’s intelligent han- 
dling of this situation deserves the highest 
commendation. ... One could have ex- 
pected that, in view of the experience of this 
distinguished service with some ineffectual, 
not to say reckless and ignorant, yachtsmen 
in the past, it might not have been so entirely 
coéperative as it is proving itself today. .. . 


p> Captain Charles A. Nelson, late of Sailors 
Snug Harbor, on Staten Island, will be sev- 
enty next month. He is currently occupying a 
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berth as third mate of an Army transport 
engaged in the perilous business of carrying 
troops across the Atlantic. . . . 

Four years ago he retired because ‘they 
thought we were too old in those days .. . 
but in the present crisis Uncle Sam needs 
men like me. . . .” 

Continued the veteran sailor: ‘‘We all 
have to do our bit to lick Hitler. . . . Mind 
you, I don’t figure I’ll be a third mate for 
long. . . . With my. experience, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if — well, anyway they’ll prob- 
ably want me to stay on after the war — and 
I’m so glad to be back. . . .” 

Captain Nelson was second officer of a 
Tidewater Oil tanker when he retired in ’38. 
. . . During the last war, he served aboard 
two transports and later was in command of 
the mine layer Peacock. . . . He employed 
his leisure hours after retirement in model- 
making and sold thirty examples of his 
expert handiwork. . .. Of course he’s a 
veteran of sail, having been an officer aboard 
the four-masted bark Eagle Wing which 
carried supplies from this country to Europe 
he: pees 


p> As this is written, we are reported to be 
“holding our own” in the Solomon Islands 
campaign. . . . Just so long as we’re not 
left holding the bag, everything will be 
SR 6 0's 


> Russel Corey, erstwhile owner of the lively 
and lovely little schooner Vanda, looks re- 
splendent in. his lieutenant commander’s 
uniform — and is one of the boys who defi- 
nitely deserved his commission in that rank. 
. . . Pop was as good an aviator in World 
War 1 as he has been a sailor ever since. . 


> It looks as if the sky would be the limit on 
price ceilings unless the people start raising 
the roof in protest... . 


> Our Navy navigators seem to be taking 
pretty good sights of the Rising Sun which 
appears to be setting in the east... . 


> Elmer Davis, of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, last month declared we were only 
“ankle deep” in the war effort so far... . 
We're all more than willing to be up to our 
necks in it — provided there’s no danger of 
our getting over our heads. . . 


> Some of our Congressmen seem to be 
more interested in winning re-election than 
anything else. . 

It’s more important to defeat the Axis 
than these gents, but we can do both. 
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ERICSSON’S MONITOR...THE NAVY’S FIRST IRONCLAD 


N the morning of March the 9th, 1862, at 8 a.m., naval 

tactics underwent a revolution. For on that day, Erics- 
son’s strange Monitor met the Confederate ram Merrimac 
in the first battle of ironclad ships. The fight itself was 
indecisive. No one was killed or badly injured, neither 
ship suffered serious damage. And by this very fact, a 
death-knell was sounded for the old wooden war-vessels. 


Today, our great Navy of steel monsters is spread in 
battle across the Seven Seas. They’re doing a big job, and 
it’s our duty to help them out at home. If you haven’t yet 
registered for Coast Guard Patrol Duty, do so now. Ask IRONCLAD 
your Coast Guard officials how you can help, keep your MARINE BATTERIES 
boat and equipment in tip-top shape... and be ready 
to move when the call is sounded. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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LIGHT AIRS AND BAFFLING 


“Gwendolyn II,” “Red Jacket” and 
“Angelica” nearly becalmed in a 
regatta of the Seattle Yacht Club 
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Work boats tied up in the East River, near the charming little town of Mobjack, Va. 


PReUISING~CHESAPEAKE BAY STYLE 


There’s Never Any Hurry About Getting Under Way or Reaching Your Destination 


By M. P. WAMBOLDT 


CAN remember, way back before I spent eight 
months on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
when I used to be like other men. I would 
leap out of bed in the morning, beat my 
brawny chest and challenge the world to do 
its worst. I attacked problems with vigor 
and decision. If I were cruising, for instance, I’d cruise and 
no monkey business about it. Right on schedule — just like 
a freight train. 

Naturally, then, when my wife and I bought Spunky at 
Oxford, Maryland, in February, 1941, we were full of vim 
and vitality and had large plans for ‘‘doing”’ the Bay. I had 
ripped off a slashing, slambang cruise of seven or eight 
thousand miles in 1939 which took me from Chicago to Chi- 
cago by way of such far-flung spots as New Orleans, Jackson- 
ville, New York, Montreal, the Trent Waterway, etc. I’d 
done it in no time at all, too, so the Chesapeake would 
hardly be more than a breather. 

But something happened. Looking back, I believe it all 
started while we were waiting to have some work done on 
Spunky before moving aboard. We were staying at the 
charming Tred Avon Inn at Oxford and well I remember the 
first morning. We dashed down to the yard breathing great 
lungs-full of clean, crisp, glorious air and joyously anticipat- 
ing all the work we’d accomplish. But we arrived at the yard 
to find there wasn’t a soul in sight. It took us quite a while to 





find anybody and, when we eventually discovered them, 
everyone was clustered around an old steel oil drum which 
had been pressed into service as a stove. There was a ringing 
silence as we strode purposefully into the shed. 

“Good morning!” I called, rubbing my hands vigorously. 

“Good morning!” caroled my wife brightly. 

There was the merest suspicion of a pause and then our 
greetings were answered; soft, friendly — but with a wary 
expression in the eyes of the speakers. 

‘“‘Well,” I said heartily, ‘‘we ought to get a lot done 
today.” 

This time there was a decided pause while everybody 
found something to do. One man peered at the fire, another 
turned carefully around to toast his stomach, while a third 
looked out the window, long and carefully. At last the owner 
turned to the yard foreman. 

“Ts it fittin’?” 

“‘Indeed, I don’t know. Don’t seem as though.” 

That settled it. The yard owner turned to me with a 
winning smile. 

“?Taint fittin’,” he announced. 

“You mean the weather?” I was incredulous. I went on to 
point out all the nice things about the day,.but I could have 
saved my breath. I was met by a silence broken only by a 
distinctly negative shuffling of feet. One by one, quite 
casually, the men drifted away to various comfortable little 
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We ran for the Piankatank to 
dodge a threatening squall and 
discovered the delightful little 
harbor of Deltaville, Va. The 
channel makes a couple of right 
angle turns and winds casually 
until it reaches the inner lagoon 


jobs. The last man to leave delivered himself of what was, 
had I known it, an ultimatum. 

“‘T believe a man’s crazy to work on a boat in the winter 
time. Indeed, I do.’’ He closed the door behind him. 

Well, as I’ve said, I believe that was the beginning. At 
first, I fought and struggled. I battered my head against the 
phrase ‘“‘’Taint fittin’” but gradually my struggles became 
weaker. After a few weeks, I could cock one eye at a beauti- 
ful sunshiny morning and roll over for more sleep. The end 
came quickly after that. One particularly beautiful day I 
woke and raised myself on one elbow. My wife half sat up 
and looked questioningly at me as I cast a practiced eye out 
the window. 
~ “Taint fittin’,” I announced, and collapsed back on to 
my pillow. I was licked — and loved it. 

So that was how we got into the swing of cruising, Chesa- 
peake Bay style. When our boat was finally finished, we 
were so completely in the swing of Eastern Shore activities 
that we were finished too. Days stretched into weeks and 
weeks into months while we lazed and loafed blissfully 
around Town Creek and the Tred Avon River. Oh — I don’t 
mean we never went anywhere. After all, there was no 
charging unit on the boat and we had to keep our batteries 
up. But, fortunately, we had enormous battery capacity and 
a high output generator on the main motor. One day’s run 
once a month took care of it nicely, so we made a couple of 
daring runs down the Choptank and across the twelve miles 
of the Bay to Annapolis. 

It finally began to look as though we weren’t going to see 
any more of the Chesapeake than that. It was so hard to 
find a day that was really ‘‘fittin’.’”” When one came along 
that answered every possible requirement, we were amazed 
to discover that it was past noon before we were ready to 
sail. Obviously it would have been silly to begin a cruise in 
the afternoon so we’d pick up Ralph and Mary Wiley and 
go swimming instead. 

Then a thunderbolt crashed into our blissful idyll. My 
wife had to go to New York for a few days and while she was 
there she saw our friend Herb Stone, Editor of Yacutina. 
He brutally announced that he could use a story on the 
Lower Chesapeake; Tangier Island and Mobjack Bay, for 
instance. We were panic-struck. How would we ever be able 
to get away for a long cruise like that? 

In desperation, I wired Bob Griffin in Chicago; he had 
helped.enormously in preparing for that other cruise. Maybe 
a shot-in-the-arm of good old Chicago energy would do the 





trick, so we invited him to Oxford for the express purpose of 
making the trip with us. Good old Bob arrived promptly on 
the first of July and by July 3rd had collapsed into a sort of 
Middle West zombie. He ate and slept and smoked ciga- 
rettes; he seemed to function perfectly in every respect; but 
nothing happened. In desperation, we cast off about three 
o’clock one day about the middle of August. My pride forced 
me to run long enough to get out of sight of Oxford before 
dropping the hook. 

Well, we were under way at last. As we weighed anchor 
next morning, the long-forgotten instincts began to assert 
themselves and I remembered, for instance, that when 
cruising you were supposed to map out a schedule and stick 
to it. ‘‘Nor wind, nor tide . . .” or whatever it is the post- 
man mutters at your door. So we plowed down the Bay for a 
bit and then cut in past the tip of Hooper’s Island, through 
Hooper Strait until we found ourselves off the little town of 
Chance, Maryland, in the upper end of Tangier Sound. It 
was early and we could have made Crisfield but we all re- 
membered Chance as being “‘ quaint’’ — which it is — so we 
put in to Chance for the night. 

Unfortunately, a new channel has been dredged, the 
harbor has been deepened and much of the charm of Chance 
has gone. It has become quite commercial, in miniature, so 
there was nothing to hold us there and we were able to get 
away early for Crisfield. It was blowy and blustery and we 
took quite a bouncing around in the ‘‘ Puppy Hole” between 
Smith Island and Crisfield, but Spunky smashed her way 
through it without too much fuss and we were soon tied up 
at the gas dock. 

Since it was still fresh outside, we junked our schedule and 
spent the day and night in Crisfield where son John pro- 
ceeded to fall overboard twice — amid the dead fish and eels 
which gathered around our hull. He has made a number of 
cruises with me and was beginning to feel pretty salty, so it 
probably did him good. Zombie Griffin and I went ashore 
next morning and spent five hours on the pin ball machines 
instead of getting away for Tangier Island as we were sup- 
posed to, which led to some slight unpleasantness. The pin 
ball machine was in a saloon and I could see my neglected 
wife and son lurking outside at intervals with frustrated 
expressions on their faces. I fully expected them to break 
into the old barroom ballad ‘Father, dear father, come 
home with me now.” 

My only excuse was the feeble one that the pin ball ma- 
chine represented the only life and activity Crisfield boasted. 
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When you hit certain combinations, lights 
would flash and bells would ring and little 
flags wave, but aside from that the town 
was quiet with that deadly air of a dying 
community. Crabbing has fallen off so 
badly that the vitality and prosperity of 
this famous shipping center for the Chesa- 
peake Bay crab seems to be fading fast 
away. 

Griffin and I, thoroughly in the doghouse, 
trailed gloomily back to the boat. To get 
everyone discussing something other than 
the mentality of two guys who would spend 
most of a day playing pin ball, it seemed ex- 


“oats ei ay rial a “Spunky” fast to the piles on Tangier’s waterfront. This is doubtless a tough spot in a strong 


nicely since we were bucking a fresh south- easterly blow. Below, this winding salt water creek bisects Tangier Island from north to south. 
wester and Spunky was soon tossing salt It is a favorite shelter for local crabbers. Isolation has given the inhabitants of Tangier Island 
spray the length of her decks. The freshly a marked local character and earned them an unfounded reputation for “queerness” 
polished brass began to dull and corrode 
immediately — to the anguish of Johnny, 
who was in complete charge of that depart- 
ment — but I was deaf to that young man’s 
pleas to take it easy. I had to reéstablish 
myself somehow. 

We covered the twelve miles to the island 
in short order and soon picked up the black 
bell buoy at the entrance to the dredged 
channel into Tangier. As we steamed into 
the narrow cut, we began to wonder about 
the ‘“‘mystery of Tangier Island,” as we 
called it. I had put in there for an hour or 
two, several years before, and had received 
a friendly welcome but since then we all had 
read various lurid tales concerning the 
viciousness of the natives. They didn’t 
want visitors; they were discourteous and 
sullen; they were apt to break into physical 
violence against visiting yachtsmen, etc., 
etc. Naturally we were curious, and a little 
nervous, as to the true state of affairs. 

(Continued on page 58) 


Left, the main street of Mobjack, Va., with Mr. Walk- 
er’s store on the left. Below, neat picket fences and 
well kept yards line the streets of Tangier Island 
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HU RRA C A He 


By MRS. J. A. DAVIDGE 





The following was written by Mrs. J, A. Davidge, who, with her husband 
(skipper in the story) and twenty-two-year-old son Dick, left Victoria, 
Vancouver Island, B. C., three years ago for a cruise in the South Seas. 
Their boat, “Lorna D,” a graceful forty-eight-foot schooner, named after 
Mrs. Davidge, was built by Mr. Davidge about thirteen years ago es- 
pecially for this trip. 

In Tatiti when France capitulated, they sailed for Fiji where they have 
remained for the last ten months.— Editor 





LL WE could see of Fiji was the tops of its moun- 
tains shrouded in rain clouds when we came 
up to the pass where a white pilot boat 
awaited us with her crew of fuzzy headed 
Fijians. A European pilot, after exchanging 
greetings, wanted to know if we had seen any- 
thing of a Chinese junk outside, as one was expected. No, we 
hadn’t seen anything resembling a junk. In fact, we hadn’t 
sighted anything but a small cutter since leaving Tonga. 

We followed the lead of the pilot to an anchorage off the 
yacht club in Suva’s warm, colorful harbor and let go our 
anchor, two years almost to the day since our schooner, 
Lorna D, \eft her home port of Victoria, B. C. 

She has poked her bowsprit into many interesting, beau- 
tiful places during this time and now finds a haven here for 
the duration of the hurricane season, which lasts from No- 
vember until April. There had not been a hurricane in Fiji 
since 1910. There have been many false alarms and bad gales. 
Thirty years is a long time and people no longer seemed hur- 
ricane conscious. But, in the event of one occurring, plenty 
of warning would be given beforehand, so we let it go at that. 

The hottest months here are February, March and April 
and, with this extremely hot weather, the possibility of a 
hurricane grew greater. On February 19th, the barometer 
commenced to fall from its average reading of 30. Store- 
keepers put up their shutters but this had happened before 
and nothing came of it. However, that evening there was a 
subtle difference in the atmosphere. The skipper became 
quite uneasy as the glass continued to go down and decided 
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Ashore, as well as afloat, there was devastation everywhere. This 
bridge was washed out by the water, leaving only the piers standing 


that, as soon as our son Dick returned from work at five 
o’clock, we would up anchor and head across the harbor to 
the comparative shelter of the Bay of Islands. 

Several government boats had already gone over. This 
bay is difficult to enter after dark since the markers of the 
intricate channel among the coral ledges do not show up 
well at night, but we made it just before dark and anchored 
between two small islands in company with about a dozen 
other craft, local trading cutters and schooners and the 
aforesaid government tenders. 

A fairly quiet night passed and next morning, though the 
glass continued to go down, no official warning of an ap- 
proaching hurricane had been given and, as the early part of 
the morning seemed fair, Dick went to work as usual at 
Suva, five miles away. 

By eight o’clock that morning, we knew we were in for 
something in the way of weather. A livid white arch of cloud 
showed against the eastern leaden sky and the SE wind 
began to come in heavy gusts. So the skipper got busy and 
overhauled our spare anchors and gear, ready to let go when 
needed. The heavy squalls of wind increased and became 
more frequent; big seas began to make up and come over the 
reef. By ten o’clock, the barometer read 29.10 and the wind 
was getting worse every minute. 

The skipper let go one of the spare anchors, making three 
down now, keeping the big 200-pounder till the last with its 


heavy %” diameter chain and 14%” manila cable. The 


schooner’s bowsprit began to dip into the seas as they piled 
over the reef to windward and the sea water, as it drove past 
horizontally, cut our bare skin like bits of glass. The wind 
was an ear piercing screech as it tore through the rigging. 
Visibility was about 60 feet at the most and at times we 
couldn’t see 20 feet on account of the flying water, leaves 
and branches from the small islets to windward. 

We stowed everything movable on deck and below, or laid 
it flat, to make as little windage as possible. So far, our three 
anchors were holding. 

The glass was still falling and at eleven o’clock we esti- 
mated the wind about 90 miles per hour. Occasionally, 
through the streaks of water on either side, we could see the 
plunging masts of vessels and presently the dark bulk of the 
Resolution, an 80-foot schooner, rolled and wallowed past, 
as she dragged her anchors, headed for the rocky shore 
astern of us. A few minutes later, a large ketch joined her 
in the smother of angry, breaking seas. 

By twelve o’clock, the wind was up to 100 miles per hour 


An island trader washed ashore in the mangrove 
swamp and left nearly high and dry by the hurricane 
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and the barometer was behaving like a crazy thing, the 
indicating needle ‘‘pumping,” that is, jumping and quiver- 
ing as it kept going down. It was impossible to stand or 
walk against the tearing force of the wind on deck and I 
crawled and clung my way forward to where the skipper 
crouched over the straining cables, giving scope and putting 
chafing gear where needed, also watching closely to see 
whether we dragged. It soon became apparent that we did! 
And we let our last anchor go, four out now! Would they 
hold? We couldn’t give her much more scope because of a 
boat right astern. There wasn’t much we could do now. We 
still dragged nearer that breaking surf and would take the 
vessel anchored astern with us. The noise of wind and water 
was indescribable and I was glad I couldn’t see the gradually 
nearing shore, as it seemed inevitable that we were going to 
be finished if the wind kept increasing! A schooner to star- 
board came careening down on top of the government boat 
just astern, both getting damaged before she swung clear 
and found a resting place in the mangrove swamp, her stern 
almost on the island highway that follows the shore line 








Our schooner “Lorna D,” a husky 
seagoing packet thet has done con- 
siderable deep water cruising. Right, 
this trading schooner was tossed up on 
the reef by the force of the hurricane 
and left there after the water receded 
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here. A Fijian watchman aboard her took a flying leap and 
vanished like thin air when she touched terra firma. 

Soon after, a pile driver and attendant barges dragged in, 
their corrugated iron housework collapsed; they were fol- 
lowed by a small schooner yacht hailing from Nova Scotia. 

There didn’t seem to be much hope; the glass was down to 
28.25, its indicator vibrating like mad, and the wind reached 
its maximum force of 110 miles per hour, though one au- 
thority quoted it 130 m.p.h. and subsequent information 
gave the official maximum reached as 160 m.p.h. To keep 
occupied, I put what cash we had on board in a push-lidded 
can, with important papers, etc., to keep them dry if the 
worst happened, and then joined the skipper under the lee of 
the cabin house. Things looked bad, all right! But what was 
that overhead, a patch of blue sky? And surely the wind was 
not as strong. One thing was certain, we had stopped drag- 
ging! Then, suddenly, a lull came. The silence was almost 
painful after the uproar of the last few hours. It seemed as if 
a huge weight had been lifted from us. The barometer com- 
menced to go up. We knew the center of the storm had 
passed but it would come back from another quarter. 

The lull lasted about half an hour; the air cleared and a 
bedraggled figure appeared on shore, covered with mud. It 
was Dick. He had run, swum and climbed his way back 
from Suva, over fallen trees and flooded roads, dodging fly- 
ing roofs and branches as he came. No cars could come out, 
so he decided to make a try for it on his own, as the only 
way to get back to the boat. He made it just in time, before 
the wind came back from a different direction, this time off- 
shore, and it did not kick up any sea to speak of in the Bay. 
But the force was just as great and it did more damage to 
fruit crops and houses than the preceding blow. 

Our dinghy had gone but the Adi Bete, a government 
boat, sent a boat over for Dick. 

The wind, blowing off the land, now shifted the wrecks 
that lined the shore and sent them wallowing and plunging 
about the bay, creating a new menace before they found 
resting places on the other side of the bay. One of these, a big 
schooner, came directly for us and, fouling our anchors, 
swung alongside, making wild swipes at our sides as she 
rolled. Dick started the engine to help relieve the added 
stress on our cables and the skipper tried to sheer us away 
as much as possible by putting the wheel hard over. The 
Adi Bete also seemed to have hooked on to our anchors, or we 
had to theirs, and all three boats rode to what must have 
been a tangled mass of anchors and cable, two of us with 
engines running as well. 

During a lull in the wind, Dick noticed that there was 
plenty of spare chain on the deck of the schooner alongside 

(Continued on page 76) 








Preparing for the winter in a busy yacht yard. Note the steep pitch to the canvas covers 
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HAULING OUT TIME—AND AFTER 


A Few Simple Hints to Follow If You Have to do The Work Yourself This Year 


By CHARLES FISK 


ANY ofus, whohavebeenin the habit of having 
yacht yard hands snug down our ships 
for the winter, will have to do this work 
ourselves this fall, just as we had to do 
our fitting-out work without professional 
help this spring. Doing this work may 

make some of us, who have hitherto been unmindful of its 
importance, appreciate what it is all about, and why. It may 
make us appreciate, too, the part formerly played by the ex- 
perienced boat yard workers who are now building ships for 
Victory. We certainly cannot begrudge these men their war- 
time jobs. They’re working now to protect us, instead of 
working to protect our boats. We all respect so much the 
professional boat yard man for his experience (even though 
some of us always may have done our own work), that we 
would do well to take a leaf from his book, the leaf on haul- 
ing out procedure and winter protection. If boat yard service 
is still available, by all means make use of it. If not, the 
following may be of help to the man doing the work for the 
first time. 

Even now, in practically all cases, the hauling out and 
placing the boat on the spot she will occupy for the winter 
will be done by the crew in the yard where you store her. 
Sliding a shored-up boat from the land end of the ways to her 
winter position is a job that must be done by people who 
know how. However, if you plan to do the hauling out job 
yourself, on a bit of high and dry beach, you can do it, pro- 
vided your boat is not too heavy, by using a winch or a 
tackle and planks and rollers. Your cradle can be ‘‘steered”’ 


and the boat rolled into the desired spot simply by adjusting 
the position or, rather, the angle, of the rollers. Usually, you 
need quite a bit of room for such an operation. A number of 
boat owners ‘“‘haul their own”’ this way every year in places 
where there are no marine railways. Hauling out a small 
centerboard boat or a boat with a small keel, like a Star, on 
a cradle-trailer, is a simple operation. At low water, the 
cradle-trailer is run as far down the beach as possible. The 
boat is floated in at high water. On the next low, the cradle- 
trailer, with the boat securely lashed in place, is hauled out, 
usually towed by a car with a line attached to the rear 
bumper. Frequently, you find an outfit like this, boat and all, 
snugged down in the owner’s backyard over the winter. 
Regardless of where your boat is hauled out, there are a 
number of things that should be checked over carefully. 
First, inspect the ground where the boat is to be placed. Be 
sure it’s high — and dry. It should be well above the high 
water line or beyond the overflow mark of a river or stream 
or lake that may be swollen from spring rains and thaws. 
Soggy ground and shifting sand have given way, many a 
time, under the weight of a boat, occasionally with disastrous 
results. Proper underbody blocking is of utmost importance. 
The weight of the boat should be evenly distributed upon 
blocks under the keel. Blocks should be placed to support 
the greatest weights within the boat, i.e., in way of the engine 
or of any concentration of ballast. Often you see boats that 
have developed sheer lines like the backs of swayback hogs 
because the boats actually have been lifted, bow and stern, 
and left entirely without support amidships, so that they sag 
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at the places where the inside weights should have been 
supported. After the boat has been blocked absolutely level 
(so that any water that collects during the winter will drain 
out through the plug hole in the bilge), be sure to extend the 
side shores high enough to act as side braces. As soon as the 
boat comes out, hose her down all over with a stream of 
fresh water with as much pressure as you can get. Often the 
pressure of the hose stream will wash off barnacles, grass and 
slime. Marine growths can be washed or scraped off easily 
while they’re still wet. If you allow them to dry before you 
remove them, they’ll be caked and hard. 

When the boat is blocked up finally in her winter position, 
take all movable gear ashore and-make a detailed inventory 
of everything. It might be necessary to take out all inside 
ballast, especially if the bilge has to be painted, but this had 
better be done before the boat is hauled out. Take down all 
curtains, drapes and hangings. Clean the ice box, galley, 
stove, toilets and sinks. Drain the water tank. Knock out the 
bilge plug and open the seacocks to toilet and pumps. Then 
give the entire interior a good cleaning. A mild solution of 
Oakite will do wonders, but be sure it’s mild. Clean dark, 
out of the way, places, such as the eyes of the boat, the 
lazarette and the bilges. Leave all drawers partly pulled out, 
locker doors ajar, a porthole or two and the hatches partly 
open. (We’re assuming, now, that the whole boat is going to 
be covered by a winter cover.) Perfect ventilation through 
the winter will do more to keep the boat in good condition 
than anything else, provided, of course, she’s adequately 
covered. You’ve got to guard against dry rot, mildew, damp- 
ness and the outstanding prescription — or, rather, preven- 
tion — is fresh air that keeps circulating throughout the 
boat. 

Now for your paintwork and brightwork. Wash all of 
it, inside and out, with fresh water. If the boat was well 
painted in the spring and you kept up her surface over the 
summer, she shouldn’t need much attention in the fall. 
This spring there were signs of shortages of paints and var- 
nishes, bottom paints in particular. But most skippers and 
yards had enough to go around. Perhaps not all of our favor- 
ite brands or just the colors we wanted but enough for com- 
plete protection over the season afloat. If this war lasts long, 
we’re liable to be short of the marine finishes we need next 
spring. If you can get your next year’s supply of paint and 
varnish now, buy it. Many of the reputable brands seem to 
be still available. Store your marine finishes over the winter 
in a warm, dry place where the temperature never drops 
below 50° or 55°. 

Inspect your paintwork carefully for scars, gashes and 
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Amateurs hauling out a cruiser with a home-made cradle and 
an old, hand-powered winch. A slow job and a fussy one 


worn spots. If the cuts or gashes are deep, dig out the paint 
and dirt and fill the spots with plastic wood. If they’re shal- 
low, clean them and fill them with white lead putty. 

If the painted and varnished surfaces are in good condi- 
tion when she’s hauled out, it’s a simple matter to keep them 
that way over the winter. If you live where the fall comes 
late and you can work on your boat after she’s hauled out, 
you’re lucky. 

To “hold” a surface that’s in good condition over the 
winter (and save yourself a good bit of preliminary work in 
the spring), give it a light sandpapering and a light coat of 
paint or varnish. You have to allow for evening dew and 
quick changes in temperature as soon as the sun goes down. 
If any moisture is trapped under a coat of fresh paint, you'll 
have blistering as soon as sun and heat go to work in the 
spring. If you do your sandpapering one day and plan to fol- 
low up with your painting and varnishing the next, wipe the 
sandpapered surface down carefully and allow it to dry 
thoroughly before you begin to apply the material. As a gen- 
eral rule, these light coats of paint and varnish can be 
thinned with turpentine up to ten or fifteen per cent but, 
before you thin the finish, read the directions on the can or 
ask the dealer. 

The situation becomes more complicated if the surface is 
in bad condition, with a number of coats of old paint and 
varnish which have been built up, one on top of the other, 
over a number of seasons. Here, the oldest layer (the coat 

nearest the wood) may have lost its life and 
“let go.”” You may be able to peel off the 
paint in rubbery strips. It may be chipped, 
flaked or badly cracked. It may chalk down 
excessively. Chalking also may be the result 
of paint that has been thinned to excess; 
or it may even have been poor paint to 
-begin with. It may have been made with 
fillers that added to its volume without 
adding to its properties of protection. If 
the surfaces of your boat are in a bad state 
remedy the situation at once if you have 
the time to. Your boat should have the pro- 
tection of a fresh coat of paint (or varnish) 
against the rigors of winter. 

(Continued on page 71) 


If the bottom has been cleaned and painted during the 
summer, it should be in good shape when the time 
comes for laying up in the fall 
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MIK-E'S CORPSE WITHA NECKTIE 


By TOM McCAHILL 


IKE O’LEARY considered Dart Kelly’s 
statement. ‘‘ Murder,’ said Mike, ‘‘ that’s 
quite a serious charge, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s not a traffic violation,” Kelly 
replied as he eased himself into the 
fishing chair. Dart, a private investi- 

gator from New York, had been sent South by Traymore 
Life to investigate a claim. 

“Ye say,” continued Mike, ‘this is the third man lost 
off the Bahama Star in two years?” 

“Yep,” Dart answered, “‘and all three were native pilots.” 

“Thet’s strange,”” Mike agreed. “‘Thim blacks cin hold 
on like monkeys, an’ they’re fine sailors.” 

“That’s how Traymore Life feels,’”’ Dart answered. “This 
is the first loss we’ve had on the Star but, checking the 
records, we found that Rodchester Mutual paid off on two 
before they canceled.’ 

“ Ain’t there sumpin’,’”’ asked Mike, ‘‘about a corpse with 
a necktie?” 

“You mean Corpus Delicti.’”’ Dart laughed, winking at 
me. “Yes, in most cases insurance companies demand some 
sort of a body but when it comes to a loss at sea they have 
to be a little more lenient.”’ 

“Well, from what ye told me,” Mike said, frowning, 
“‘ye’ve got a tough job on yer hands.” 

“That’s why I’m talking to you,” Dart replied. 

“Thanks.” Mike smiled. “But the last time I played 
detective I landed in jail meself. By the way, have ye spoken 
to enyone else yet?” 

“No,” Dart answered, “the schooner’s in Nassau for a 
load of sponge and won’t be back till tomorrow.” 

“Where’s Willis and Bradley?” 

“They went over with her.” 

“Funny,” Mike mused, “both owners goin’ together. 
It’s rare when either of them sail. How much was the black 
insured fer?” 

“Five thousand dollars, payable to Willis and Bradley.” 

“Suppose,” suggested Mike, ‘“‘ye tell me all ye know. 
Maybe I kin think of sumpin’.”’ 

“All I know,” said Dart, ‘is what our local agents re- 
ported. Morrisey, the pilot, was on deck all alone. The 
captain had gone below and had been asleep some time when 
he was awakened by the ship’s tossing and the sails’ flapping. 
Going on deck to investigate, he found no one at the wheel. 
The deck was deserted.” 

“What was the ship’s position?”’ 

“About thirty miles west of Bimini, heading for Palm 
Beach in a smooth sea.”’ 

“Did ye check on how the other pilots were lost?” 

“Same way. All lost at night when on deck alone.” 

“T’d think,” said Mike, “‘they’d have a hard time foindin’ 
a crew.” 

“ According to the girl in the office, that’s why the bosses 
went to Nassau.” 

Mike winked at me. “Not thet I’d want ta be charterin’ 
ye a boat but, if I were ye, I’d go to Nassau meself an’ get 
the lowdown from the natives.”’ 

“T was thinkin’ the same thing,” Dart replied. 


+ + + 


The trip to Nassau started early next morning. We 
cleared the Palm Beach Inlet and headed for Bimini in a 
light chop. Land was still in sight when we drew alongside a 


hammered looking Bahama schooner heading for the Inlet. 

“She’s the Bahama Star,’”’ Mike advised, waving to a 
shriveled looking white man at the wheel. “‘Have a good 
trip?” he called in his thunderous brogue. 

The man nodded. “Yes,” he said. 

We pulled apart in opposite directions. 

“That was Willis at the wheel. Want ta follow ’im in?” 
Mike asked. 

“After seeing Nassau,” Dart said with a grin. We kept 
our course. 

“They’ve got a real pilot this time,” Mike stated. 
“‘Hammerhead Parsons — I saw ’im stickin’ ’is ugly black 
head out.” 

“‘Hammerhead Parsons is the captain,” said Dart. ‘Has 
been for three years.” 

“So,” Mike pondered, raising his eyebrows. ‘‘So, I’ve 
never seen ’er close to before.” 

The rest of the trip was uneventful and the sun was clear- 
ing the morning haze when we made fast to Freed’s Marine 
Dock in Nassau’s palm rimmed harbor next morning. 

“Hi ya, Mike?” Bill Freed, a roly poly man, jumped into 
the cockpit. ‘‘Haven’t seen ya in years.” 

After introducing Dart, Mike left with his old friend. 

“Let’s catch some sleep,” Dart suggested, and we went 
below for some well earned rest. 

Darkness was settling that evening when Dart’s calling 
from the cockpit woke me. “Tom! Hey, Tom! Come up 
here.”’ 

I rushed to the cockpit, brushing salt sleepers from my 
eyes. 

“Take a look.” Dart laughed as he pointed up the long 
dock. “Dick Tracy in the nineteenth century.” It was Mike, 
weaving his way on one of those fancy English bicycles. 

“Where in the world did you get that?” asked Dart, still 
laughing. ; 

“Saves yer feet,’’ was Mike’s retort, ‘though it’s tough 
on yer sitter.” 

“Find anything out?” 

“Maybe. How about supper? I’m starved.” 

Mike’s coffee was hardly down when he crawled into his’ 
bunk, saying, ‘‘Good night, me children.’”’ The next moment 
the cabin was resounding with thunderous snores. 

“Let’s tour the local waterfront,’ Dart suggested, and 
twenty minutes later found us in the Elite Saloon, on Nelson 
Street, the heart of Nassau’s black belt and not a safe place 
for man or beast after dark. 

“Your wishes, gentlemen?”’ The Bond Street accent on 
the ebony barkeep was quite a shock after West Palm 
Beach. 

“Gin and tonic,”’ Dart ordered, and I followed suit. 

Several rounds later, I was feeling no pain when Dart 
addressed a black giant at his side. “‘Say, how does a fellow 
go about getting a good pilot around here?” 

“Why, sir,” the giant replied, baring two rows of perfect 
ivory, “I’m the best pilot in the Bahamas. Know every drop 
of water by its Christian name.” 

“Fine. Have a drink,” said Dart, signaling the barkeep. 

“Your ship is what, sir?”’ 

“Well, she isn’t exactly mine,” Dart stalled. ‘Belongs to 
a friend, and he asked me to inquire about a pilot.” 

‘“What’s the ship’s name?” 

“The Bahama Star,’”’ Dart answered. 

The negro became rigid, his expression icy. ‘Sorry. sir.” 
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We drew alongside a Bahama schooner heading in. “‘She’s the ‘Bahama Star,’” said Mike 


he stammered, “‘I’m already booked.’ He left the saloon, 
his untouched drink still on the bar. 
“Well, I’ll be . . . Let’s get back to the boat.” 


+ + + 


The pungent smell of coffee and bacon woke me early 
next morning. 

“How do you like your eggs, dear?”’ This from Dart, who 
had an apron tied around his promising middle. ‘‘The 
skipper left this.”” He handed me a folded slip of paper. 

“If ya wake in time, meet me at Burk’s for lunch. Love, 
Mike.” 

Dart and I arrived at Burk’s, the seamen’s rendezvous, a 
little after twelve and were working on our third tall ale 
when Mike walked in. 

“Couple of fine sleuths — what do ye expect ta foind in 
them glasses?” He eased himself into a chair. “Ouch! Thet 
bicycle will be the ruination of me.” 

“ Any luck?” Dart asked. 

Mike shook his head. ‘‘The only thing I’m sure of is that 
the Bahama Star ain’t a very popular boat.” 

“So Tom an’ I gathered last night. I’m going to call on 
the widow Morrisey this afternoon.” 

“Too late.” Mike smiled. ‘“‘I was there this mornin’.”’ 

“Say, who’s the investigator?’”’ Dart demanded, with a 
grin. 

“Tf it ain’t me,” Mike chuckled, ‘“‘there ain’t eny.”’ 

“O.K., Holmes, what did you accomplish?” 

“Morrisey’s widow says Bradley got some Haitian 
named Doc Blue-Eyes to put a spell on ’im.” 

“Nonsense! You don’t believe that?”’ 

“‘Could be,” Mike said. ‘‘These natives have some funny 
ways. Did I tell ye Bradley was aboard the night Morrisey 
was lost?” 

“There’s nothing about that in the report.” 


“Regardless, the widow sez he was aboard when the 
schooner cleared here.” 

‘““What’s the lowdown on this spell business?” 

Mike took a drag on his ale and leaned back. ‘‘ Did ye ever 
hear of a banshee or a will-o-the-wisp? Well, it’s sumpin’ 
like that. People all say pooh-pooh when the lights are on, 
but shove ’em out in the dark alone an’ ye don’t hear much 
pooh-poohin’. It seems this Doc Blue-Eyes buries sumpin’ 
in the ground like a potater and then drives a stake through 
it, a little each day .. .” 

“T’ve read about it,’”? Dart interrupted. ‘“‘The potato’s 
supposed to be an image of the intended victim and the 
stake is going through his heart and at a given time he gives 
the stake an extra good wallop and, bingo! the guy drops 
dead.” 

“‘Sumpin’ like thet,”” Mike agreed, ‘‘an’ it ain’t the kind 
o’ bingo I want ta be winnin’.”’ 

“‘Fiddlesticks.”’ Dart smiled. “‘Let’s get back to Palm 
Beach. There’s nothing to be gained here.”’ 

‘““Why not wait fer the Star? She’s due back here tomorrow 
an’ we may get a chance to question Hammerhead without 
the bosses.” 

‘Three more,” Dart ordered. ‘‘ We may as well be happy.” 


+ + + 


Mid-afternoon next day found the three of us waiting on 
Keefer’s rambling dock where the Star berthed. A pinched 
looking old negro seated near the end got to his feet and 
came towards us. 

‘Are you gentlemen, by chance, waiting for the Bahama 
Star?” 

“Yeh,” Mike answered, ‘“‘how’d ye know?” 

“Took a chance, Captain O’ Leary. Anyway, she won’t be 
in until after midnight.” 

“Thanks,” Mike muttered as the negro shuffled off. 
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“Ol friend?” Dart asked. 

“é N aw.”’ 

“Then how did he know your name?”’ 

“That’s right,” said Mike, ‘‘I wonder... yeh, an’ I 
wonder how he knows what time the Séar’ll be in... . 
Hey!” he called, but the old man had turned the corner. 

“Say, son,”’ Mike addressed a native boy who was fishing 
nearby. “‘ Did ye see thet ol’ man talkin’ to us?” 

The boy smiled. “ You mean ol’ Doc Blue-Eyes?” 

“Oh! Oh!” Mike exclaimed, ‘‘I hope he’s out 0’ potaters.”’ 

Dart scratched his head and grinned. “‘Say, that guy did 
have blue eyes.” 

+ + + 


From my bunk, next morning, I saw Mike in the cockpit, 
looking intently at something with the binoculars. 

“Did she come in last night?” I called. 

“Yeh, she’s at Keefer’s now.” 

After a quick breakfast, the three of us went over. 

“Well, if it isn’t ‘Captain O’Leary!” It was Hammerhead 
who greeted us. 

“Meet Tom, me mate, an’ Mr. Kelly,” said Mike. 

The negro nodded as we picked our way. across a rickety 
plank. ‘‘And to what do I owe this honor?” 

“Mr. Kelly is from the insurance company in New York 
and wants to get a little information.” 

Hammerhead’s face clouded. ‘I’m sorry, but if you want 
any information you'll have to get it from Mr. Willis or Mr. 
Bradley. I’m just the captain.’”’ He shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

“How’d you like ta make a thousand dollars, Hammer- 
head?”’ 

‘A thousand dollars?” The negro’s eyes bulged. ‘‘ Are you 
joking, Captain O’Leary?” 

““Nope,”’ assured Mike. ‘‘ Mr. Kelly’s company will pay ye 
a thousand dollars in cash if ye help us find out how three 
pilots were lost off this ship in two years. Ain’t that correct, 
Mr. Kelly?” 

Dart blinked, his mouth open. 

“‘ Ain’t thet so?’”’ Mike urged. 

“Yeh.” Dart spluttered as he said the words. ‘‘I guess so.” 

“Captain O’Leary,” suggested Hammerhead, “‘you and 
Mr. Kelly return tomorrow morning. I think I can help.”’ 

“We'll be here,’”’ Mike replied. 

“Nice goin’, O’Leary. Nice goin’,” said Dart as we 
walked away. “‘What do you think my company will say 
about the thousand dollars?” 

“Tf they say no,”’ he grunted, “‘it’ll cost ’em five thousand 
dollars.” 

‘An’ if they say, yes?”’ Dart questioned. 

“Tt may cost ’em six thousand dollars.” 

“‘T’m gonna call New York,” said Dart, heading for the big 
hotel. ‘‘See you later.” 

+ + + 


There was a light drizzle the next day when the three of 
us again walked over to the Star. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,’”’ Hammerhead called from 
the rail as we walked up. “‘Let’s go to my cabin.” 

His quarters, smelling of stale tobacco, contained two 
huge bunks, a coal stove and a greasy engine, all in one 
large room. 

“T believe you gentlemen have met,” he said, nodding to 
Doc Blue-Eyes who was seated on the red-covered port 
bunk. Doc rose with a slight bow and reseated himself with 
a sigh. 


“Gentlemen,” continued Hammerhead, “you may know - 


of my friend. He has performed many odd feats.” 
“So I’ve heard,” said Dart, eyeing the seated negro. 
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“‘Well,”’ continued Hammerhead, ‘‘ yesterday you said you 
would pay for information as to how three pilots disap- 
peared from this ship.” 

** Accurate information,” stated Mike. ‘“‘ No hocus pocus.”’ 

Doc Blue-Eyes then spoke in a deep, well-modulated 
voice. ‘There are many things which the average mortal 
cannot understand.” 

“Like a four horse parlay,”’ Mike interrupted. ‘‘ Morrisey 
was bumped off an’ we’re offerin’ a thousand bucks for the 
guy who did it.” 

“T was getting to that,” he said. ‘‘He was killed and I will 
tell who did it when we have your money.” 

“Ye’ll get the money when the guilty party is con- 
victed.”’ 

“Captain O’Leary, that’s not what you said yesterday,”’ 
injected Hammerhead. “‘ You said Mr, Kelly would pay if 
we helped solve the mystery of the missing pilots. Nothing 
was mentioned about convicting anyone.” 

“Bah!” Mike exploded. ‘‘ Ye don’t think we’re layin’ out 
all thet dough just because we’re nosy.” 

““Gentlemen!”” Doc Blue-Eyes looked around. “There 
appears to be some misunderstanding.” 

“There’s no misunderstanding,’ Mike roared. “‘We of- 
fered one thousand dollars fer helpin’ us solve the crime to 
our satisfaction.” 

“Well,” continued Blue-Eyes, “I can’t guarantee you a 
conviction in a court of law but I can tell you who was 
responsible. Suppose you gentlemen hand over one hundred 
dollars and I’ll start my story.” 

“Nothin’ doin’,” said Mike with a growl. 2 

Dart interrupted by handing Doc a hundred-dollar bill. 

“Sucker,” Mike remarked, through his teeth. 

“Well, gentlemen, I will make the first part of my story 
brief. Hammerhead,” he ordered, with authority, ‘‘call your 
boys in case we need witnesses.” 

Hammerhead placed two fingers in his mouth and a 
deafening whistle ensued. As if from nowhere, the cabin was 
filled with what appeared to be as barbarous a looking bunch 
of cutthroats as ever manned a Bahama privateer. 

““Gentlemen,”’ Doc continued without emotion, ‘‘I killed 
the three pilots.” 

“You!” Dart gasped. 

Doc nodded.  ~ 

“Well, ’ll be . . .!” Dart exclaimed. “‘I’ll be .. .” 

‘And for another hundred Ill tell you more.” 

“Were ye on this ship when the pilots were lost?’”’ Mike 
demanded. 

“No.” Doc shook his head. ‘‘I wasn’t.” 

“Then it’s no go,”’ Mike roared. “‘If ye think yer gonna 
get money on thet humbug potater act of yer’s, yer nuts.” 

The room screamed with silence as Doc rose, biting his 
lips. 
“Captain O’Leary,” he said slowly as if considering his 
words, “‘I trust, for the sake of your family that your life is 
well insured.” With this, he walked forward and out of the 
room. 

“Nuts,’”’ Mike blurted out and the three of us left the ship, 
grateful for the fresh, cool air outside. 

“Ye don’t suppose,” said Mike, stopping in his tracks on 
the way to Sheila, ‘‘thet he could do enything . . .” 

As soon as we loaded Mike’s new bicycle aboard, we got 
under way for Palm Beach. 

“Well,” Dart said, “‘about the only thing we accomplished 
on this trip was to get you made into a potato.” 

“Bah!” Mike answered. “I’m not scared a bit.’’ But, 
knowing Mike as I do, I knew this wasn’t so, for he hardly 
spoke to either of us on the long trip back. 

“Well,” said Dart on docking next afternoon and un- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A British man-o’-war brig drives a slaver ashore on the Brazilian coast 


REMINISCENCES OF 


A SLAVING VOYAGE 


As Told in a Letter to Jerome Paul Jackson 


HEN I was at sea as a youngster, I was once ship- 
W = with an old sailor named Jim Bruell in a 

schooner out of Biddeford Pool, Maine. This was 
back in 1893 and 1894, and he must have been about 74 
years old at the time. He was well over six feet, very straight 
and erect for a seaman, the long rangy kind. He was much 
tattooed, even to his feet, which were decorated with repre- 
sentations of shoes to well above his ankles. It is the shoe- 
laces that I recall most vividly. 

On our first cruise Jim stood over me and made me learn 
to tie a bowline in the dark. Inside of a week, I had occasion 
to go with him in a dory on a pitch black night with wind 
and rain and rough water to make fast a cable from our 
schooner to a big mooring spar. Our anchor was dragging. 
I used the bowline and felt quite proud of my accomplish- 
ment, for Jim praised me. Another of his teachings had to do 
with belaying halliards. He insisted that we bring the stand- 
ing part down abaft the cleat or pin; his saying to emphasize 
the point was concise but unprintable. He was very profane, 
full of many shady but amusing yarns. 

Although he had no book education, Jim was an intelli- 
gent and generally well informed man. During his life at sea, 
he had spent a number of years in the Navy and served a 
hitch in the U. S. Frigate Constitution. He had seen “‘keel- 
hauling” and described that vividly, too. His favorite yarn 
was ‘‘when I was in Pompeii,” telling of the wonders which 
he saw there. 

Shortly after we separated, Jim wrote me a letter about an 
experience of his in his youth. This letter I came across re- 
cently. Both the letter and the experience were so unusual 





in their nature that I believe YAcuTiNna’s readers will be 
greatly interested in them. 

Jim is gone now. He and his contemporaries have been 
gone long enough so that I feel I can “‘expose’”’ him without 
violating my ‘“Honner.’’ I hope you don’t edit Jim’s quaint 
spelling and omission of punctuation any more than neces- 
sary to make the story intelligible in print, for they are 
characteristic. And don’t condemn him for being off in his 
latitude and longitude, either, for he was not a navigator, 
only a plain, able seaman, and pretty old at the time of 
writing. The letter follows. 


ae ee 


Biddeford Pool 
Nov 22/94 
Shipmate Paul 


you wanted me to give some of my Expearance I will 
tell you if you will not Expose me becaus I should not like 
to have it [k]none that I got caught in a scrape like the one 
that I was in I will relate it as my memory will curve 
me now Paul I will trust you not to Expose me for I 
think you are a man of Honner I have found you so as a 
Shipmate In the year of 1838 I was in my 17 year I 
shiped in an old Brig belonging in Portland loaded with 
lumber bound Havana Cuba we got to sea and she began 
leak ceeping the pumps agoin all the time it was vary 
hard on the boys I can till you but we arived out to Cuba 
after all as I was young they used me rough they 
would ceep me at pumps while discharge Cargo thair 
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was a spanish Bark that lay close by us the Mate of her 
was Yank but he could speak Spanish first rate he yused 
to come on board vary often to gat lumber and saw how I 
was abused he told me [one] day thair Bark was bound 
South Amarica after gurk Beef and back to Cuba would 
be abou six munt on the Voyge and if I wuld like to go he 
would gat me out of that old Hooker I told him I was game 
he said the Bark was [to] sail in fue days you be all 
ready on some dark night at 12 and I will gat you out you 
better beleave Paul I cap weather Eye open one dark 
night I heard some one Wissell I peaped over sid 
thair he was I drap in an oppn [boat] for the Bark 
the Matestoedmeawayinhisrom the Morning Event- 
full night we were under way and out by the Moro Casteel 
as the sun apeard over the High lands of Cuba I was up 
bright and Earley with the Mate the Capt wanted [to] 
no from the mate were I came from they began to tock 
spanish about me after then the Capt was mutch [inter- 
ested] how I had gat out of that old Hooker, I found the 
Bark had a vary large crue 12 men before the mast 2 
Cooks and one Stuard Capt and two mates and myself 
19 all told the Bark was vary fast we went 
down the old Behama Channel to the Westward of Cuba 
and St Domingo and hulled up to SE we had vary 
plesent Weather and every thing went on vary smoothley 
I was vary mutch with my shipmates but what bothered 
me was the lingo I was yused well and no falt to find 
the Mate was a Father to me they ceep me in the Cabbin 
to help the Stuard I yused to set the table help wash 
Disshes and ceep the Cabbin clean I did not stan Enny 
Wach I thought how differant it was on the ship than it 
was then on the Brig that I ran away from After 26 days 
of plesent sailing made the land to the SSE we run in 
near the land and lay by till Morning my dear Friend 
the Mate ask if I new wat land that was I told him i 
thought it was South Amarica you are rong boy it is 
Africa I began to smell rats but cep my mouth closed 
I am in for it this time In the morning some Nigers 
came on board to tak us in to the Keiskama Lat 33-17 south 
Long 27.27 east we came to Anchor a short distance 
from the mouth of the river Abrest of some low huts cov- 
ered with palm leaves the Natives were all Nude men 
Woman & Children and Black as the Acee of Spdes in 


the After noon a fue White men cam on board they had 
a long confab with the Capt in the Cabbin they all 
spoke Spanish I had to wate on them I got the 


Wine & Brandy chese and bread the Capt new that [he] 
did under stand spanish so the stuard was not omited to 
Cabbin while these men wer onboard, in a day or to the 
Haches were taken of I had look down thair I found 
that she had a vary large betwene decks one of the 
Haches was off the lower Hole I could see Casks bbls 
Boxes &c the Capt came off one day and some bbls 
Hoisted up and sent onshore they apeard be vary 
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heavy in a fue days I found out what was in them 
Hand Cuff and Chains after we had ben thair some 


10 days one Night I herd the greatus uproar on shore one 
would [think] the Divel was luse it was the Niger driv- 
ers pening tham up that was to go on board our ship the nex 
Morning the day before this the crue were puting ring 
Bolts in all the stachels on deck I ask the Mate what 
that was for he said it was to hold the ship togeather 
I thought to myself in a Horn the rat began to smell 

strong, brite & Earley the nex morning things was 
sturring round briskley taken down ornings takeing Water 
hooking taks and Sheets the Anchor was hove short 
preparing for sea the Cooks was boiling great pots of 
rice the men began to reeve chanes through the ring 
bolts 

The rat began to smell loud 
the beach lanching boats our boats was sent to beach 
at 10 AM I saw tham driving the Nigers to the beach 
and in to the boats Hand cuff two and two cich a site I 
hope to niver to see again as they came along side grate 
straping fellows Nude as adam at 3-30 PM we had 364 
down below i counted tham as they came ove[r] the 
side the cook was feeding tham as the men gat under 
way about 5 PM we passed out of River with a moder- 
ate breeze from the land in the Morning the land out 
[of] site after the crue had thair Brakefast off cam the 
hatches up comes the Nigers to the air and have thair 
fodder & water Poor Divles how they scoop the rice 

they wer all shackeled to this c[h]ane that run around 

the ship thair was vary little room to gat about Deck in 
the day time they were cap below night schah wat 
stench in the Morning as the Haches was taken of it took 
all hands to clean up the Decks we had vary plesent 
weather we had no trouble with tham capt tham 
full of rice they all apeard well and harty after being 
out 28 day we mad the land of South Amarica as we run 
in towards the land we made a steemer runing for us the 
capt made out her signal found that was all rite we 
shorten sail and she came along side in two hours Every 
Niger was on board of her for Jio Janeiro 

we made sail of shore to clean up ship 
Chanes ring [bolts] were takene out 
up and painted 
Chane over [side] 


thair was a great ster on 


onrove the 
the holes plug 
Deck was scrub with sand every 
it required three days to gat the ship 
altered over after we had gat though we made sail for 
Jio Janerio we run to the Harbour with the Spanish 
Flag at our peak as if we had come from Cuba we came 
at Anchor and sune the Costom Oficers came on board to 
see our papers they were all rite as we cleared from 
Havana for Jio Janerio the Capt went on shore we 
did not see him for two days when he came on board he 
had som bags that wer vary heavy the put in Cabbin it 
was gold and silver the Capt called me in to the Cabbin 

(Continued on page 64) 
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FAST TIME 
To MAC KINAC 


Almost a New Record Set by the Winner in Class A 


By FIELD BEAM 


White Cloud, a new and thrilling chapter has been added 

to the historic Chicago-to-Mackinac yacht race, run for 
the 35th time in July and packed with the kind of perform- 
ance demanded by this outstanding competitive event, this 
year the longest to be sailed anywhere. The Chicago Yacht 
Club sponsored the race. 

White Cloud, sailing her first season under the ownership 
of Charles E. Sorensen, of the Detroit Yacht Club, “‘stole 
the show” as has no other entry since the inaugural of the 
race in 1898, finishing first, winning the Mackinac Cup, and 
even beating the racing division which started two hours 
ahead of her. She was one of 30 starters, the smallest fleet in 
years for this classic fresh water test. But every skipper and 
crew in the first wartime Mackinac since 1898 sacrificed in 
order to put their craft in the race. And for the most part, it 
was the keenest sailed contest in memory of the present 
generation. 

Of the 30 entries, only five raced in the Universal Division 
and only two of the five were Class Q sloops, the type which 
had won 13 of the 15 Universal crowns since the race became 
a double feature in 1927. Only one of the two “Q’s” was 
conceded a chance to win in 1942. This was the sleek mahog- 
any-hulled Falcon IT, put into commission on Lake Michigan 


l" THE foaming wake of a powerful white cutter named 





F, W. Johnson 
““Onaway,”’ S. C. Pirie’s yawl, took first place in Class D, Cruising, 
in her first Mackinac Race. Here the owner goes aloft 
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Howe Lagarde 
C. E. Sorensen’s ‘‘White Cloud” won the Mackinac Cup and even 


beat the racing division to the finish although they started two hours 
ahead of her. She raced last year on the Chesapeake 


this season by her new Chicago owners, L. L. (‘‘Ole’’) Karas 
and Clare Udell. And win she did in grand style, taking the 
Chicago-Mackinac Trophy — but more of that later. 

In the Cruising Division, 11 of the 25 entries were Class A 
yawls, cutters and sloops and one schooner. As with the 
Universal Division, the advantage in recent Mackinac 
Races had rested with the smaller craft. The last Class A 
cruising yacht to win a Mackinac was Manitou, James R. 
Lowe’s big yawl, in 1938. Then along came White Cloud this 
year to change the picture again. 

Class B and Class C drew only three entries each but eight 
Class D boats turned out in another vain attempt to save 
enough time to win a major prize. So it has been every year 
since 1939, the first time in Mackinac racing history that the 
Cruising Division minimum admitted boats of 30 feet over 
all length. 

The breeze was a bit west of south and the skies were 
bright and sunny for the Saturday afternoon starts on July 
18th, just outside Chicago’s downtown harbor. The getaway 
had been moved down from the customary place off Belmont 
Harbor, adding two miles to the long course and bringing it 
to a total of 333 miles, longest of all fresh water races. 

The five Universals laid the light where Chicago Harbor 
opens into Lake Michigan proper, with spinnakers set and 
drawing well, the wind being about 10 miles an hour for their 
one o’clock start, and slightly over the port quarter. The 
Eight-Metre Warrior, never a Mackinac winner but often 
‘‘in the money” in other distance races, grabbed the wind- 
ward position with a perfect start. At her helm was young 
Fred Temple, of Toledo, Ohio, who had bought Warrior 
only three days before from Victor Milliken of the Chicago 
Yacht Club. 

Temple and Milliken had worked out a crew that rated 
high, including Phil Hill, Laurie Hendrickson and Frank 
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“White Cloud” leads P. H. Danly’s ‘Trident’ and E. A. Steuert’s “‘Gentian’’ soon after the start 


Knoop, of Warrior’s Chicago outfit, and George Hanzi and 
Kay Langford from Lake Erie. Temple had previously en- 
tered his Eight-Metre Rangoon but she was pounded to bits 
the week-end before only 90 miles from the finish of the Port 
Huron-to-Mackinac Race, on Lake Huron. His purchase of 
Warrior just before the big race struck Chicago yachtsmen 
like a bombshell. 

Slightly to leeward of Warrior at the start was Falcon II, 
resplendent in a brand new spinnaker delivered only a few 
hours earlier by Harry Nye. Falcon moved like a champion 
already and there have been few prettier sights than these 
two racers footing along almost as though they were at- 
tached with a rigid pole, so little did they’change position 
until they were out of sight. To leeward was the old Class P 
sloop Joyant, owned by Charles Granville, of the Columbia 
Yacht Club, Chicago, and the Ten-Metre Revenge, owned 
and sailed by Lieut. Blair Walliser, U.S.C.G.R., and Ken 
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F. W. Johnson Photos 


Griffin, both of the Chicago Yacht Club. Revenge won the 
Universal prize in the windy 1937 race. It was more or less 
conceded by Lake Michigan yachtsmen that she could beat 
any other boat across any given distance in elapsed time. 
As it turned out, this didn’t mean a thing to White Cloud 
this year. Last of the Universals was the old time ‘Q,’’ 
Capsicum, built back in 1907 for Sherman Hoyt, who de- 
signed her, and first sailed on the Lakes in the 1911 Mackinac. 
Robert Maher, Jr., of the Jackson Park Yacht Club, Chi- 
cago, is her owner and skipper. 

At 3:00 o’clock, after the smaller Cruising Division classes 
had been sent away at half-hour intervals, the eleven big 
cruisers went across to a gun fired by Lieut. Byron H. Willis, 
U.S.N.R., veteran race chairman of the Chicago Yacht 
Club. The breeze held at southsouthwest, freshening a trifle. 
P. H. Danly’s Chicago Yacht Club yawl Trident got away to 

(Continued on page 68) 





“Revenge,” a “‘Ten,” was second in Class A, Universal. “Warrior,” an “Eight,” was first, while “Falcon Il,” a ‘‘Q” boat, won in Class B 
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FROM PORT HURON 
TO MACKINAC 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 





HIS year’s Port Huron-Mackinac Race, the 
eighteenth that the Bayview Yacht Club, of 
Detroit, has sponsored, proved that the 
combination of a good boat, a good crew and 
continued application to the job at hand 
will win a long distance race. Charles W. 
Beck, Jr., this year’s commodore of Bayview, was the win- 
ning skipper, bringing his boat into historic Mackinac Har- 
bor first of the entire fleet and winning handily on corrected 
time over all boats in the Racing-Cruising and the Cruising 
classes. 

Commodore Beck’s boat, Hostess IJ, was built in 1927, 
from plans by Charles D. Mower. After a few years, as new 
craft were built and proven boats were brought to the 
Lakes from the Coast, she was considered outclassed. 
Nevertheless, Commodore Beck liked the looks of Hostess, 
and bought her. In the last five years, he has practically 
rebuilt her in an effort to win the race, but the purchase of 
the best canvas available, all of the deck hardware needed, 
a new keel and a new rig failed to produce results. 

Turning his attention to an aspect of racing he had neg- 
lected before, the Bayview commodore took the question 
of a crew into serious consideration this year. As a result 
he hit the jackpot in Mackinac trophies. Fortune did enter 
into the deal to some extent; Beck was able to sign on Ted 
Farnsworth, and that sailor has been either the winner or 
the runner-up in the annual event with his own boats on 
half a dozen occasions. Because Farnsworth could not sign 
on his regular crew, he decided to leave his boat in Detroit 
and take over the second watch aboard Hostess. 





The crew of Ernst Grates’ ‘‘Shamrock,” winner in the racing class. 
Right, Commodore C. W. Beck, Jr. (third from the left), and the 
crew of his “Hostess Il,” the victorious Cruiser 











Walter X. Brennan Photos 

“Hostess Il,” flagship of the Bayview Yacht Club, “cleaned up” in 

the Port Huron-Mackinac Race. She is owned by Charles W. Beck, Jr. 
“Hostess” was built in 1927, from designs by C.D. Mower 


The commodore, who is an enthusiastic member of the 
U. S. Power Squadrons, hunted up the best P. 8S. navigator 
available, signing on Avery Macklem, who has charge of 
instruction at Detroit. Filling in with a good deck crew, he 
finally got a winning combination. 

The race started at 2:00 p.m., on July 11th, at the lower 
end of Lake Huron, in light air. The skippers who were 
among the first to arrive at Mackinac made their winning 
moves soon after the start. The air was spotty and Hostess II, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The echo from this high bank would warn the pilot that he was approaching the projecting piles in the next bight 


NAVIGATION BY ECHO 


By KENNETH O. BAKER 


ECENT articles on fog navigation in this magazine 
have led me to write on a subject which I have 
never seen in print. That is the common use, at 
least in this Puget Sound country, of echoes as 
aids to navigation. Tugboat and ferry, passenger 
steamer and freighter, all depend on their whistle 

echoes for fog running as much as they do on their compasses. 
This may sound exaggerated to one not used to this method of 
running through thick weather; yet many skippers have told me 
they estimate fog navigation as 50 to 70 per cent whistle, the 
rest divided between compass and running time. If they had to 
do without one or the other, most of them would prefer to 
navigate minus compass for, by intelligent use-of their whistles, 
these men can tell where they are with uncanny accuracy. 

I realize that whistles found on many yachts are not of suffi- 
cient power to make an echo which will be useful; still, enough 
of them should meet this requirement to make the information, 
gathered in several years of working on boats where echoes were 
used, worth passing on. After all, this marine form of blind 
flying is hard enough even when using all possible means of ar- 
riving at the proper destination without rubbing off any copper 
paint. Hence I suggest that you boat owners, after reading and 
assimilating this article, go out some clear day and try out 
your whistle for echoes. 

Let me state now in self defense that the Puget Sound area is 
not, as a prominent picture magazine would have you believe, 
“. . . foggy every morning from May till October.’’ Our local 
Chamber of Commerce boys are not as violent as some south 
of here but they still have some pride and might disown me as a 
traitor, or worse, if I gave a wrong impression of this district. So, 
to forestall any lynching, I shall state that this is being written 
in August, and I have yet to see a foggy day this year. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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A prominent point like this is easily located by echo 
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In Nova Scotia, almost every Haw, or port, ox is named 
“Lion” and the starboard, or Gee, one is called “‘Bright’’ 


big as 36 to 40 feet water line really need to do their own 

work launching or hauling out. But, just in case there are 
some who can afford the boats and cannot afford to hire a 
marine railway and crew during wartime, I’ll set down a 
few lines telling how I manage. Some of you might find a 
few hints. However, in some places no one keeps a yoke of 
oxen? That’s too bad! 

The pictures show a Cape Island boat of 37’ water line, 
2’ 6” draft, and 9’ 6’’ beam. The freeboard aft is low to make 
it easy to handle large tuna or lobster-pots. We look after 
the machinery most carefully and take care that every 
single detail is exactly right before we go to sea — every trip. 
Even so, one may run against a sharp dump bolt sticking out 
of a waterlogged crib and punch a hole in a bottom plank. I 
did that in the pitch dark of a harbor blackout. The result- 
ing leak was too copious for comfort but power and hand 
pumps together finally got her clear. I had to haul out for 
repairs with everything aboard, a heavy job without a 
regular marine railway and power. 


l: MAY BE that but few men who own motor boats as 





The boat was started up the 
beach with the oxen pulling 
up hill, the hauling part of the 
tackle leading from the lower 
block. As she neared high 
water, a snatch block was 
added so that the animals 
thereafter pulled down hill 
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YANKING 'EM OUT 


Operating With Two Ox Power 


By PHILIP H. MOORE 


All of us country boat owners build our own cradles and 
keep them above high water where we usually pull out. Six 
greased skids, about 50 feet long, and a pile of blocking 
always lie alongside or under my own cradle. These skids 
are fashioned from spruce logs and are broad axed flat on 
two sides. When finished, they are six inches thick and of 
varying width. The cradle rests on two of them, poised for 
quick flight down to low water mark. 

After the accident, we nosed our way in to our wharf. at 
3:00 a.m. The tide was half down. That meant it would be 
dead low at 6:00. We tied up and then found that, when the 
boat was not moving, the power pump could keep her clear 
with the engine little more than idling. That helped. 

Unluckily, the spike on the old crib had punched the hole 
directly under the timbers to which the toilet was bolted. 
That indicated a lot of tearing out and disconnecting of 
hose, pipes and valves, if any sort of repairs were to be 
attemped from the inside. As we were on fall and winter 
night patrol, we hardly dared depend upon any sort of a 
patching job which we might do from the inside. How much 
damage had been done to planking, other than the puncture, 
we could not see without hauling out. So it was a case of 
“must.” 

It would be daylight in two hours. I sent one of the crew 
to wake a neighbor who had a yoke of steers. 

‘But supposin’ he won’t get up,” complained my man. 

‘Tell him to feed and yoke his bulls, and to be down at 
our haul-up at 5:30. Hot rum and honey, salt herrin’ and 
pertaters, hot cakes and maple syrup, plenty of black tea — 
all will be ready for him in the 
cookhouse,”’ I told the mes- 
senger. I added: “‘ Be sure you 
don’t forget to méntion the 
rum.” 

“T won’t, you betcher, Skip- 
per. A snort for all hands is 
it, eh?” 

I nodded. He pushed off. 

We had a floodlight on the 
corner of the boat shop. This 
would have given us plenty of 
illumination but we dared not 

(Continued on page 67) 
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YACHTING 


THE RATING OF NAVIGATION WATCHES 


By P. V. H. WEEMS 


Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N., Retired 


navigation, due to the operation of long-range bombers, 

makes this a good time to lay before the student 
navigator some facts in connection with the operation and 
rating of navigation timepieces. The ease with which watches 
may be checked by numerous radio time signals makes it 
unnecessary to buy expensive watches or to rate them closer 
than one or two seconds a day. 

In 1928, while developing the second-setting watch, I 
became interested in navigation timepieces in general and 
their accuracy in use in particular. Experience showed that 
individual high grade watches of any make gave excellent 
records. It has been the practice of the government to test 
a number of watches to be purchased and to take only those 
which pass certain specifications, principally that of a steady 
rate. It was found that standard railroad watches gave 
exceptionally accurate rates. In the 1931 ’round-the-world 
flight of Post and Gatty, Gatty carried four second-setting 
watches. Two of these high-grade $120 watches were carried 
_as chronometers, the other two were used as ‘‘hacks.’’ One 
pair was rated to civil time and one pair to sidereal time. 
The best of his watches accumulated an error of only four 
seconds over a period of ten days. Considering that these 
watches were subjected to varying temperatures and to the 
vibration of the plane, such a record is phenomenal. In 
1933, Colonel Lindbergh, on his 30,000-mile flight around 
the Atlantic Ocean, carried a high grade second-setting 
watch which he states maintained a rate within a fraction of 
a second over a period of several weeks. 

The standard second-setting watches manufactured by 
Longines Wittnauer Co. may be depended on to maintain 
an accuracy in rate within one or two seconds per day, 
although it always requires careful rating to get the rate 
down within 2 to 4 seconds a day on any watch. The ac- 
curate navigator, however, is more concerned with the 
steadiness of the rate than with the fact that the watch gains 
or loses a few seconds every day regularly. In other words, 
if it gains five seconds every day regularly, this rate can be 
taken into consideration in setting the watch, and the 
correct navigation time can be found at any time. For prac- 
tical purposes, a watch that does not change its rate more 
than one or two seconds a day, and does not gain or lose 
more than four to six seconds a day, should be consid- 


T= rapid increase in the use of watches for celestial 





ered entirely satisfactory for practical celestial navigation. 

While it is not essential to have a navigation watch run 
to within a fraction of a second per day, some watch owners 
insist on getting the best possible rate on their watches. One 
record which has come to my attention is most impressive. 
This watch, belonging to E. A. Link, Jr., inventor of the 
Link Trainer and several other navigation devices, will be 
given in detail together with the record. 


‘Link Aviation Devices 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
“Dear Weems: 

“‘T am enclosing you a log of the watches from November 
25th, 1939, to January 3rd, 1941. The minus sign means 
slow. In other words, November 25th, 1939, it was 25 sec- 
onds slow while January 3rd, 1941, it was 104 seconds slow. 

‘Prior to this time, as shown on enclosed sheet, I kept a 
daily log of these watches, but in between times forgot, and 
let them run down once, so this is the longest continuous 
log I have. 

“These watches were carried many times by air to differ- 
ent points where I traveled; also by railroad train and auto- 
mobile. Also, they were carried on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River, in the yacht Python. You can see this is 
pretty good considering the varied conditions and usage 
these watches were put to. 


Watcu Recorp 





November 25, 1939 —25 Error Number of days Rate 
December 21, 1939 —21 +4 26 +.15 
March 23, 1940 —65 —44 92 —.5 
April 21, 1940 —68 —3 29 —.1 
June 28, 1940 —92 —24 68 —.35 
July 22, 1940 —98 —6 24 — .43 
November 17, 1940 —-121 —23 118 — 21 
January 3, 1941 —104 +17 47 + .36 
—79 407 —.19 


“Note: January 6, 1941, ran down while flying to Florida.’’ 


Not only is the record of this particular watch impressive 
as regards accuracy but I think most will agree that the 
fact that it was not permitted to run down over a period of 
407 days is in itself a remarkable achievement, especially 
for a person such as Link, who must travel over the country 
and is conducting an active business. I happened to be with 
him at the Air Races at Miami shortly after the watch was 
left at Atlanta and therefore permitted to run down. At 
first, I could not understand why Link was so much disap- 
pointed in having this happen — it being a frequent ex- 
perience of my own. When I learned, however, that this 
particular watch had been running for more than a year on 
test, I readily understood his disappointment. 

The reader will be interested to know how a watch could 
be made to run so accurately. I understand that this par- 
ticular watch was bought at a pawn shop by “Gunny” 
Lowkrantz, Chief Engineer of Link Aviation Devices, who 
is a watch expert. He carefully polished the bearings and 
cleaned and oiled and regulated the watch over a period 
of several months. Then Link, who discovered the remark- 

(Continued on page 62) 


Left, a Longines 24-hour navigation watch. Center, Mr. Link’s per- 
sonal watch. Right, the Ball watch which made an impressive record 
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A new type of small boat developed for rearming sea planes afloat. Speedy and rugged, they will 
carry a heavy load. They are being turned out in quantity by many boatbuilding yards in the U. S. 


FOUR NAVAL UNITS LAUNCHED TOGETHER 








Four of these boats recently launched at one time from the Minneford Yacht Yard were 
under way within forty seconds of the time they hit the water, with their crews aboard 


OMETHING new in the way of a small service craft 
for use in coastal anti-submarine warfare was seen in 
mid-July when the Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc., held 

its initial U. 8. Navy launching and the first four of many 
Plane Rearming Boats which they are constructing were 
given their introduction to salt water. All four were chris- 
tened at once and launched simultaneously from one large 
cradle. This probably sets a new record, or establishes some 
kind of a precedent for a launching and certainly is in 
keeping with the mass production effort being made by 
United States shipbuilders today. 

The two sponsors were Miss Sayers, daughter of Henry 
Sayers, president of Minneford, and Mrs. Chambers, wife 
of Lieutenant Stewart Chambers, U. 8. N. Naturally, they 
could not break the traditional champagne over all four 
bows, so an exact model of the Plane Rearming Boat — 
about two feet long — was constructed and placed on a 

(Continued on page 78) 


The sponsors: Mrs. Stewart Chambers, left, and Miss Sayers 








CANADA'S 
SUB-CHASERS 


One of Canada’s answers to the submarine menace is 
these 103-foot chasers. Called Fairmiles, these boats 
resemble in type our 110’s. Note racks for depth 
bombs on either quarter. The Fairmiles are the only 
ships in the Canadian Navy to use pipe berths instead 
of hammocks, and the crews get ‘“‘hard-lying” extra pay. 
Below. Built of wood, of rugged construction and double 
planked, the little ships are coming in quantity from 
Canadian shipyards. Power is supplied by two Hall- 
Scott engines 
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Exceedingly able, the Fairmiles have the speed and the strik- 
ing power to make them effective on convoy or coastal pairol 
work. Below, letting go a depth charge. These charges are 


usually laid to conform to a special pattern and the boats have 


the speed and quick turning qualities to cover such a pattern 

in quick order. Left, cod and haddock brought to the surface 

stunned from the explosion of depth charges dropped in a 
recent attack on a submarine off the Canadian coast 
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RACE DAY 
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(1) A true launchman is a born optimist; he never makes 
two trips if one will do. (2) The smart lads in any race 
are the judges. (3) A racing skipper may be termed a 
veteran if he survives the rush around the first mark. 
(4) Breaking out the spinnaker. Only those possessing 
the agility of an acrobat and the luck of a bank-night 
winner need apply. (5) A race divided. (6) ‘‘We’re 
either way out in front or awfully far behind.” (7) Pick- 
ing up the mooring. (8) “Save your wind! You know he 
always picks up that blonde before anyone else.” (9) 
“?’N then | tacked and eased off my jib.” (10) Post mor- 
tems. (11) The Saturday night dance after the race — 
and the usual late arrivals for whom the wind failed 


Drawings by A. McWilliams 






















































































“DEFENSE STAMP” 


An Easy to Build Boat That Would Serve a 


Shore Community 


By CLIFF BRADLEY 


INGHY racing has demonstrated how much 
fun can be had sailing a small boat. Here are 
the plans and building instructions for a trim 
little punt that should prove a smart sailer, 
inexpensive to build, and one which would 
make a one-design class that would give a lot 
of pleasure to the nautical-minded folks in 
many a waterside community. 

Her construction will be easy for anyone 
who can read plans and who has a certain 
handiness with woodworking tools. Any boat, 
of course, involves a certain amount of old- 
fashioned manual labor in her construction 
but the use of waterproof resin-bonded ply- 
wood reduces the job of planking to its simplest terms and 
reasonable care should assure a satisfactory result. From the 
look of the plans, boats of the Defense Stamp Class should 
prove fast and fairly able and should furnish good racing 
to a group of their owners. For prizes, the designer suggests 
that a certain number of the varicolored Defense Postal 
Savings Stamps be awarded instead of the more usual silver- 
ware or semi-useful gadgets. 

She is planned for use on the innumerable bays, coves and 
harbors along our coasts and on the hundreds of inland lakes. 
She is 11’ 5” in length over all, 4’ 3’ extreme beam and, 
with her centerboard up, will draw about 19” at the rudder. 
With the dagger board down, her draft will be increased to 
about 2’ 4’’. The sail area is about 65 square feet. The free- 
board is ample for her probable service; she is not designed 
for seagoing cruises but for use on sheltered waters. 

The arrangement plan shows Defense Stamp decked over 
forward for a length of 4’ 5’, the cockpit then extending 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE :- 





5’ 6” to a short after deck of 1’ 6’’. There will, however, 
most likely be some builders who will favor ending the for- 
ward deck in a squared off ’thwartships coaming from side 
to side, leaving the remainder of the boat as open cockpit. 
For these builders I suggest that the ordinary type of inwale 
construction be used as shown in one of the construction 
detail sketches. She’s equipped with but one thwart, placed 
directly abaft the dagger board trunk. 

The details of the hull are all readily understandable and 
building is just about as straightforward as it can be. I 
venture to say that the ordinary rank and file of home talent 
can undertake the job of building and turn out a creditable 
craft. In fact, the actual fabrication is boatbuilding of such 
simplicity that step by step instructions will go quite un- 
heeded by many of the more experienced. I am well aware, 
however, that there will also be beginners who will construct 
this model as their first attempt at boatbuilding. To lend 
a guiding hand to the newcomers, a 
few of the salient features are, therefore, 





touched upon. 
Now, in the building of well nigh any 











boat, even one of such an unadorned 
type as this, the right start means a 














great deal if each subsequent operation 
t is to follow as you would have it. To my 
| way of thinking, the right start even in 
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the building of a plain Defense Stamp 
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LAYING Down PLAN .- 
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is to lay down the hull lines. This will 
be but a full-sized copying of the laying 
down plan. With the hull thus outlined 
| on heavy paper, to correct, full-sized 
dimensions, practically all the essentials 
will be at hand as required. The various 
bevels, angles, fair curvatures, etc., can 
all be taken off accurately just as needed 
and b’guess and b’gosh be done away 
with. Then, too, laying down aids con- 
siderably in judging just what is needed 
in the way of stock. 
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Like most small boats of her size, “Defense 
Stamp” will be easier to build if the frames are 
set up on the shop floor upside down. When the 
boat has reached a certain stage of completion, 
she may be turned right side up and finished in 
that position. Framing should be well braced to 

the floor of the shop to hold the structure in oes posal 
position without its wobbling or changing shape 
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Making the four station frames can be the start of the 
building operations. Since these will remain in the boat as an 
integral part of her structure, fabricate them neatly. They 
are important items and must be made in accordance with 
the drawings, from white oak planed to 54” thickness. The 
laying down plan carries the notation that all dimensions 
_ are to the outer face of the planking. The first operation in 
the mold making, therefore, will be “taking off the plank.” 
By this I mean deducting the side and bottom plank thick- 
ness, which, in this case, is 14” throughout. In other words, 
make the station frames to dimensions to fit against the 
inner face of the planks. The Defense Stamp being a 
“straight section” hull type, perhaps the easiest method 
would be to lay out each frame to the drawing dimensions, 
then lightly brad a straight, 14’ square planed pine stick 
along each plank line and draw a pencil line down each inner 
side. The frame will then be built to these last drawn lines. 
Where notching and beveling are necessary, be careful that 
they are not carried to extremes. It is better to leave a wee 
bit of stock for fitting to a nicety at the final assembly of the 
hull skeleton as a unit. Another forewarning here: Don’t 
forget the limbers. These will be 14” diameter holes neatly 
bored in the bottom frame members, low down and close 
to the keel. Their function, of course, is to permit the bilge 
water to flow to the lowest point and prevent it being pock- 
eted between the frames. There will be two limbers in each 
frame, one on either side of the keel. 

The bow piece and transom will be shaped from single 
width pieces of white oak 54” thick. Each will be cleated 
along the edges with white oak strips 34” thick by 114” 
wide. Between all contacting faces, spread an even smearing 
of waterproof glue. The sides and bottom edges of both 
these parts, against which the planking rests, must be 
planed to the proper bevels. In each case, the full sized lay- 
ing down plan will furnish the correct amount. Heed the 
drawing notation regarding what is required for the prepara- 
tion of these pieces. 

For a keel, use a single length piece of straight grained 
white oak approximately 12’ 0’’ long and planed at the mill 
to 5’ width and 1” thickness. Both outer edges of this 
member will be rabbeted to receive the bottom planking, 
in keeping with the sketches. The rabbeted portion will be 
114” wide along each outer edge of the keel and be carried 
to a depth that will nicely receive the 14” 
thick plywood planking. The angle of bevel 
along this cut will, of course, vary slightly 
with the changing of the bottom slope at the 
different sections. The beveling to a final, fair 
fitting accuracy can be done with a sharp plane 
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or chisel at the time of putting on the bottom 
planking. If you prefer, however, a separate 
template of the slope at each station, the bow 
and transom, can be made from a good grade of 
cardboard. These templates can be taken to 
the mill where the entire rabbet beveling can 
be done close to actual requirements. 

The knees that fasten against the bow and 
transom should be natural crooks of white oak 
if it is at all possible to obtain them. If crooks 
are not easily procured, saw these pieces to 
shape from suitably grained white oak pieces 
planed to about 34” thickness. 

Two selected strips of single length, straight 
grained white oak about 13’ 0’ long by 114” 
wide and 34” thick will make up the chines. 
These will require no preparation at this time. 

With the members of the framing thus made 
ready, the hull framing can be assembled on the 
building floor. This framing should be erected 
bottom up. The perspective sketch will show how. Each 
part must be set just as called for, its center over the longi- 
tudinal center line. Use the try square, rule, level and plumb 
bob frequently at this stage, for it’s all-important to have 
the frames square, plumb and equidistant over the center. 
In the perspective, I have shown none of the stays which 
brace the frames. Each part, however, should be individually 
braced rigidly in its exact position. Finally, the entire as- 
sembly should be thoroughly checked and any additional 
bit of bracing or staying that will have a tendency to elimi- 
nate wobble from the skeleton, should be affixed from 
frame to frame or from shop floor to frame. 

Installing the oak chines will not be difficult since they 
bend in a fair, easy sweep and the side flare is not excessive. 
Make the first fastening at the forward end and clamp the 

strips properly into the notches of the frames previous to 
putting in the screws. When cutting to the length that 
allows for slipping into place at the transom, take it a bit 
easy and make the length “‘just right.’” Remember, you can 
take a small amount off but you can’t put it back. Bevel the 
plank edge of the chines carefully with a keen-edged plane 
set shallow so there will be no likelihood of its biting too 
deep. The slope of this edge will be a continuation of the 
“V”’ section at each station frame, the bow, and the tran- 
som so that the planking will lay fair and fit closely through- 
out the sweep of the chine. 

Following the fastening of the chines, the job of planking 
may be undertaken. The bottom will be laid first. This is 14” 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Yachts and Yachtsmen in Wartime 


OTHING has indicated the inroads the war has made 

in the ranks of yachting sailors more than the crews 

of the racing fleets that kept the Atlantic coast “circuits” 

going this summer. The same probably holds true for other 

sections of the country, but figures are not at hand to prove 
our contention. 

The size of the fleets, however, has been unexpectedly 
large and most gratifying. Larchmont Race Week and 
Marblehead’s Mid-Summer Series are barometers of yacht- 
ing activity. At Larchmont, the largest day’s fleet numbered 
177 sail, not at all a bad showing at any time, and a total of 
804 starts was recorded for the five days of the shortened 
“‘week.”’? At Marblehead, the largest single day’s turnout 
was 213, with 1463 starts for the eight days the series lasted. 
Yet it was the personnel of the fleet that proved interesting. 

At Larchmont, it seemed as if some 90 per cent of the 
skippers and crews were under twenty-one years of age, and 
another 5 per cent were ‘“‘old timers’ who seemed out of 
place among the youngsters, but got keen enjoyment out of 
the competition nevertheless. Here and there a boat was 
“skippered” by her regulars but, for the most part, the 
faces of those between 21 and 40, so familiar at most race 
meets, were missing. They are probably to be found on the 
deck of some Naval or Coast Guard vessel, or in the Engineer 
Amphibian Command. . 

At Marblehead, the same condition undoubtedly pre- 
vailed. Which only goes to show that the services get the 
best and the most fit. Which is what is to be expected. That 
sailors would respond to the call was a foregone conclusion, 
and is a justification of the claims we have always made as 
to the particular value of yachting as a sport. 


In October — The Mine Sweepers 


NE of the functions of this magazine during wartime is, 
we believe, to keep yachtsmen informed of the war ef- 
fort as it is most likely to affect them, and particularly of 
that part of it which is probably of the most interest to 
them. This means, of course, something about the program 
for the smaller auxiliary fleet for the Navy and Army, in 
which they themselves would be most likely to serve, and 
the building of which is the chief responsibility of the yards 
and plants heretofore devoted to pleasure boatbuilding. These 
yards are ‘‘keeping ’em sliding”’ or ‘keeping ’em splashing”’ 
at a rate that should soon go far towards keeping the seas 
along our coasts clear of submarines and the deadly mine. 
So we are devoting the October issue to the mine sweepers 
and their function. In it we will tell all that can be told at 
this time of this extremely important type, in which so 





many of the readers of YacuTING who learned their seaman- 
ship in yachts and power cruisers are now serving. What 
their functions are, how they are operated, what life is like 
aboard them (with due regard, of course, to any information 
that may be of a secret nature), will be told by those who 
have special knowledge of the services involved. 


James S. Y. Tyson 


y the passing of Commodore James 8. Y. Tyson, chairman 
of the racing commission of the American Power Boat 
Association, the sport of motor boat racing has lost one of 
its most valued workers and yachtsmen generally have lost a 
friend whose place will be hard to fill. The brief mention in 
the last issue of Yacutine of his passing on June 26th could 
not do justice to the character and qualities of one who had 
given unstintingly to the welfare of the sport he loved, and 
to the furtherance of its interests. 

With a deep love of boats and the water, which he passed 
on to his children, Commodore Tyson was helped in his 
enjoyment of them by a technical knowledge and a scientific 
mind that was of great value in the development of boats 
and the racing of them. His fairness, his outstanding hon- 
esty, his generous desire to help, endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact. He served well the cause of boat- 
ing for many years through the various positions he filled 
in the American Power Boat Association, to which he de- 
voted his time and his talents unselfishly and sincerely. 
Above all this, a genial nature, a happy disposition and a 
desire to be of service made him loved by everyone in the 
circle in which his interests led him. His example and his 
memory should mean much to those who follow after. 


Coast Guard Asks for Still More Boats 


B ican appeal of the Coast Guard for small craft which was 
printed in YAcHTING last month has met with good re- 
sponse, and Coast Guard procurement officers have combed 
the coasts and the Great Lakes thoroughly for suitable 
boats, husky and able enough to meet the services required 
of them. By this time, the Coast Guard must know of every 
available craft, both pleasure and commercial. But, in case 
they may have overlooked yours, and you feel that your 
little ‘‘ship”’ is suitable for patrol or observation work, offer 
her and report the whereabouts to your Naval District 
Headquarters. A list of these was given in the August issue. 

Only recently the Coast Guard has made a plea for husky 
auxiliaries, over 50 feet in length, and able to keep the sea. 
This is a type that was neglected in the earlier surveys of 
available craft. So if you have such a craft, and she is able 
to “‘go to sea and take it,” let the Coast Guard hear of it. 
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Rosenfeld 


A flotilla of the smaller boats, including a number of Comets, battling to get over the line during Larchmont Race Week 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


THE SCORE AT LARCHMONT 


> Larchmont Race Week again proved the 
magnet it has always been to draw the yachts 
on Long Island Sound to the starting line, and 
showed that the big, hospitable clubhouse of 
this famous racing organization had lost none 
of its hold on sailors. Compressed into five 
days this year, by reason of the war, instead 
of the usual eight, the series was, nevertheless, 
just as interesting and the competition just as 
keen, in spite of in-and-out breezes, mostly 
light, which was not unusual. 

The fleets were nearly twice the size of 
those predicted. A total of 804 starts was 
checked for the five days, an average of 161, 
with 177 sail being counted on the top day. 
The usual classes filled, few if any being 


The Atlantics were out in force. Here they are rounding the mark and start- 
ing on the windward leg. “Carolina,” winner for the week, is first in line 





missing, except in some of the larger sizes, 
and the Handicap Class took care of what 
large yachts there were with no regular class 
to race in. 
Here are the winners for the five days. 
Handicap Class, Division V — Temperance, 
D. M. Laflin. 
Week-Ender Class—Neap Tide, J. S. 
Kyre. 
Coastwise Class — Marrob II, Mrs. M. E. 
Erskine. 
International Class — Feather, J. L. Merrill. 
Atlantic Class — Carolina, Charlotte Perry. 
Victory Class — Allouette, B. G. MacNary. 
Class S — Auley, W. 8. Chesley, Jr. 
Star Class — Bolt, Romeyn Everdell. 
Interclub Class — Skylark, W. E. Caldwell. 


Handicap Class, Division VI — Gadgette, J. E. 
Chayne. 

Handicap Class, Division VII — Taffy Too, 
H. M. Wootten. 

110 Class — Jitter, J. B. Shethar. 

Lightning Class — Linnet, D. B. Cluett. 

Shamrock Class — Colleen, Joseph Johnston. 

Comet Class — Blue Peter, Don Peterson. 

Pirate Class — Alert, Tom Wolf. 

Rainbow Class — Psyche, Jack Mullen. 

Manhasset Bay One-Design Class — Q. T., 
E. W. Van Zandt. 

Bulldog Class — Jayc, James Manning. 

Wee Scot Class — Rumpy, Ernest Lane. 

Snipe Class — Can Can, F. 8. Cannon. 

Handicap Class, Division IV — Tidsfordriv, 
Carl Buhr. 
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Owners of International Class sloops seldom get enough racing and com- 
pete on every possible occasion. Here they are starting on August 1st 
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PLAQUE OFFERED NAVY IN MEMORY 
OF MEN LOST ON CHASER IN 1918 

p> With the new fleet of submarine chasers 
going into service at an ever increasing pace, 
a memorial plaque honoring the officers and 
men who lost their lives during World War I 
when the U.S.S. Sub-chaser 209 was sunk 
will be awarded the first vessel of the new 
110-foot Chaser class which distinguishes 
herself by outstanding action against the 
enemy in the present war. 

It is fitting that the plaque was offered to 
the Navy Department by a yachtsman who 
saw service in the last war, H. Liggett Gray, 
of Riverside, Conn. Mr. Gray served aboard 
S.C. 209 as a C.P.O., and was detached from 
that vessel and ordered to convoy duty only a 
short time before she went down on August 
27th, 1918, carrying with her two officers and 
sixteen enlisted men. The tragedy was par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as S.C. 209 was de- 
stroyed by gunfire from an American vessel, 
which mistook her for a submarine, an easy 
thing to do in the darkness. 

It was at a time when enemy submarines 
were off the East Coast of the U. S. and all 
vessels were running without lights. The 
sub-chaser was operating south of Long Is- 
land when she was sighted by the lookout of 
the 8.8. Felix Taussig, bound in for New 
York. In the darkness, the chaser’s silhouette 


Week-Enders, Coastwise Cruisers and Division V of the 
Handicap Class at Larchmont Week furnished plenty of com- 
petition to cruising men who like Saturday afternoon racing 





The Thirty-Square-Metres start a race off the Corinthian Y.C. 





resembled that of a sub and the armed guard 
aboard the T’aussig opened fire and, after 
getting the range, two of the five shells fired 
struck the chaser amidships and blew her to 
pieces, the wreckage taking fire. Another 
chaser, attached to the squadron of which the 
writer had command, and a destroyer steamed 
into the mess and picked up the nine or ten 
survivors. The commander of the chaser was 
Henry Bowes, a brother of Thomas D. Bowes, 
the well-known naval architect. 

Mr. Gray, who missed being aboard by 
only a few weeks, is having the plaque cast 
and it will be ready for presentation to the 
Navy Department within a short time. It 
will be suitable for mounting on a bulkhead 
in a conspicuous place in the vessel which 
captures the award. 

The winning craft is to be chosen by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel on the basis of 
recommendations to be submitted by the 
Commanders In Chief of the Pacifie and 
Atlantic Fleets, and by Commandants of 
Naval Districts, who supervise operations of 
district craft assigned to patrol work in their 
areas. Recommendations may be based on 
actions which already have taken place, or on 
future actions. Only those actions which are, 
by reason of spegial skill, initiative or hero- 
ism, outstanding from a standpoint of naval 
tradition are to be considered. H. L. Stone 
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The sporting 110 Class put up a good exhibition off Marblehead 
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Leslie R. Jones 








MARBLEHEAD’S FIRST WARTIME 
RACE WEEK 


> The huge fleets of past years were lacking, 
it is true, but other circumstances led yachts- 
men to pronounce Marblehead’s first wartime 
Mid-Summer Race Week a complete success. 
The courses were restricted by Navy regula- 
tions, but the wind was on its best behavior 
throughout the eight days, there were plenty 
of outstanding performances by boats and 
skippers, competition was keen in many 
classes, and the coéperation of the U.S. Coast 
Guard and its Auxiliary was splendid. 

The 1942 week at Marblehead was actually 
the first wartime Race Week in history off 
that Massachusetts Bay port, for the event 
was cancelled during the Spanish-American 
war and in 1917-18. With Uncle Sam’s sea- 
going forces encouraging the continuance of 
boating activities, it was decided to experi- 
ment with a modified Race Week. To Race 
Committee Chairman John R. C. McBeath, 
of the Eastern, should go the lion’s share of 
the credit, for it was he who insisted that the 
event should go on when many others were 
pessimistic and he arranged the mass of 
detail. 

There were plenty of difficulties to over- 
come. Restrictions on yachting in Massa- 

(Continued on page 80) 


Rounding the second mark and starting on the windward leg, 
a couple of ‘‘S” boats, two Pirates, Snipes and other small 


fry off Larchmont 
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MINNETONKA Y. C.’s SIXTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


> This summer marks the Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary of the Minnetonka Yacht Club. This is a 
long span of time for any organization to 
carry on through fair weather and foul. From 
1882 to 1942, sixty full years, the club has 
sponsored sail boat racing on the blue waters 
of Lake Minnetonka, a few miles west of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. From the time the 
first races were started from Brackett’s Point 
in 1882, until the afternoon of July 25th last, 
when young Tommy Warner had all the Cub 
sailors wondering just how he could win an- 
other race with 39 others behind him, the 
yacht club has not lost a season of activity. 
Page one of the Minnetonka Yacht Club 
history book was written when members of 
the Breezy Club came together with mem- 
bers of the Highland Club and formed the 
new club to promote sailing on Lake Minne- 
tonka, whose shores even then were dotted 
with beautiful summer homes. George A. 
Brackett was elected the first commodore, 
and W. A. Ramsey, C. D. Stevens, and W. 
W. Ross were on his racing committee. 
Eighteen boats were in the fleet that first 
year, and numbered among the skippers were 
many from the East who had done their 
previous sailing on salt water. In 1886, the 
starting point for all races was shifted to 
Point Lookout, which served as the rendez- 
vous until 1889, when a new clubhouse was 
built on an island on the south shore of the 
lake just off Deephaven, which had been ac- 
quired by the club. From that time on, this 
has been the hub of all yacht club activity. 
For the first fifteen years, up to the found- 


ing of the Inland Lakes Yachting Associa- 


tion, the club prospered more with each new 
season. More races were being sailed each 
year, the number of boats in the sloop and 
the cat boat fleets — which carried huge sails 
on their 18- to 23-foot hulls — increased, and 
a growing membership kept yacht club 
activities humming. 

In going over the sixty-year span, no one 
can overlook the part taken by the M.Y.C. as 
one of the founding members of the I.L.Y.A. 
in 1897. By that time, the scow type of sail 
boat had been developed on the lakes of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, a type that has since 
been brought to a high point in speed and 


In Larchmont Race Week, 
most of the skippers were 
youngsters under twenty- 
one or else doughty old 
veterans like this pair, 
Charles G. Davis and 
George A. Corry. They 
are sailing George Corry’s 
Star, ‘‘Little Dipper,’’ 
which carries No. 1 in a 
fleet of over 2000 


perfection, and was rapidly becoming the 
recognized type on these lakes. Besides 
Minnetonka, the White Bear, Geneva, 
Winnebago, Detroit, and Fox Lake Yacht 
Clubs also had a part in the formation of the 
Association. White Bear was picked as the 
lake to hold the first Inland Regatta, which 
was open to sloops and cat boats. 

William B. Dean, of the White Bear Yacht 
Club, at the helm of Aurelia, captured first 
place in the sloop class as Commodore Wil- 
liam Peet, of the Minnetonka Yacht Club, 
took second in Tartar. In the cat boat class, 
Alfred F. Pillsbury, a Minnetonka sailor, 
came away with a first in Wizard. 

About 1900, golf became popular with 
many of the residents around Lake Minne- 
tonka, including many members of the yacht 
club. Several new country golf clubs were 
started and a number of the yacht club 
members turned to golf for -recreation. As a 
result, in 1903 only two boats in the club 
raced. This was a serious blow but the com- 
petition from golf did not last long and the 
lag in interest soon passed. 

Following that season of little activity, the 
yacht club gradually came back into its own. 
A great increase of active interest came in 
1907, when the Minnetonka Yacht Club first 
played host to the annual Inland Regatta. 
This regatta brought new life to the club, 
which has enabled it to carry on in a most 
gratifying manner ever since. 
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To try to name some of the most notable 
boats and skippers in the history of the club 
is a risky thing to do. It is almost as bad as 
picking an All American football team with 
the idea of satisfying every grid fan in the 
country. But one can’t go wrong when nam- 
ing sailors like Allan Hill, E. B. Savage, Sr., 
Gene Gluek, Halie Reiter, Charlie Reiter, Al 
Pillsbury, Edmond Pillsbury and Glenn 
Wyer, with those mentioned before, as key 
skippers in the club from time to time. As for 
the naming of some of the famous boats 
owned in the club, how about King Fisher, 
Tornado, Mary and Gene, a boat that took 
over thirty-five cups in three.seasons, Blue 
Heron, and Sea Fox as top Class A boats. 

One contribution to the future of the 
sport on Lake Minnetonka that should not 
be overlooked was the adoption of the Cub 
Class fleet by the yacht club. This class, de- 
signed for the youngsters, made one of its 
first appearances on Lake Minnetonka. That 
was about 1934, several seasons before the 
Cub was officially adopted and classified by 
the I.L.Y.A. At present, there are over 60 of 
these boats listed in the Minnetonka club. 
Some of the sailors now racing in Classes C 
and E boats had their start in the Cubs. 
Every summer, the yacht club conducts a 
sailing school two mornings a week for the 
young sailors in this fleet. 

Just as in many other organizations, the 
M.Y.C. is now contributing many of its mem- 
bers to the armed forces. In fact, the entire A 
fleet is not racing this season because every 
one of the Class A sailors is now serving the 
ship that will bring America in a winner, so 
that some day they can again return to tiller 
and sheet on Lake Minnetonka. Among these 
are John S. Pillsbury, Jr., Charles H. Bell, 
Archie Cochrane and Alfred D. Pillsbury. 
Other Minnetonka sailors now serving their 


_ country in one capacity or another are De- 


Walt H. Ankeny, who recently resigned as 
commodore, David J. Winton, John Savage, 
and Robert Fisher, to mention but a few. 
Charles W. Cole is the present commodore. 
Charles J. Winton, Jr., is vice commodore, 
and Frank G. Jewett is secretary and treas- 
urer. Acting as chief judge this season is J. 
Fred McCarthy. JAMES T. BYRNE 


The Lake Minnetonka Yacht Club is on an island 
just off Deephaven, fifteen miles west of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 











Carlos 


“Vendaval,”” owned by José Candido Pimentel! Duarte, built 
in Rio de Janeiro from designs by Sparkman and Stephens. 
‘Right, The old whaling ship, “Charles W. Morgan,” on her 
101st birthday, July 21, 1942. She lies at Mystic, Conn., 
where she was restored by the Marine Historical Society 


SPEED BOAT RACING IN THE WEST 


> The annual Gold Trophy Regatta for out- 
boards and inboards and the Southern Cali- 
fornia outboard championships are always 
the two high points in the California speed 
boat racing picture. This year was no excep- 
tion and both events were better attended 
and more hotly contested than ever before. 
This situation could have been anticipated 
as the speed boat owners, in the interest of 
the war economy, had held only three pre- 
vious regattas this season, and they were 
rarin’ to go with outfits hotter than Tophet 
after a long layoff. 


One hundred and eight boats competed in 
the Gold Trophy Regatta and, with the blis- 
tering speeds turned in, it is a shame that it 
had to be run on the narrow two-buoy Long 
Beach course where records are an impos- 
sibility. The only tarnished spots on an 
otherwise brilliant program were due to an 
unprecedented number of starting disqualifi- 
cations which were in a measure due to an 
“only one restart rule’ made to enable the 
committee to clear the stadium at a certain 
hour. With the large and fast fleet in every 
class, Starter Don Steans couldn’t get the 
drivers all away together and the results 
were confusing to officials as well as drivers. 

















In the Class C Hydro event, the first six 
boats over the line on the restart were dis- 
qualified; in the F Racing Runabout Class, 
Dr. H. B. Simms, in El-Bar, who might easily 
have wound up in last place according to 
the times turned in, won the perpetual trophy 
as nearly all the rest of the field felt the 
official axe. There were five capsizes but for- 
tunately none resulted in injuries. Little 
Helen Berry flipped her M Hydro Pete and 
hard driving Tommy Newton, from Santa 
Barbara, did a roller in his C Service job 
when the motor froze up. A newcomer to 
California racing, Jimmy Rogers, did a 
“belly buster” from his runabout on one of 
the turns and owes a whole skin to Herb Had- 
field who walked his speeding Miss V on her 
tail to evade the spinning boat in as skillful a 
piece of driving as was ever witnessed on the 
Marine Stadium course. Rogers’ craft, after 
throwing her driver, kept the entire field in 
an uproar as she circled the marker flag and 
evaded capture by two patrol boats. Skipper 
Hooper, from the invading ‘‘ Arizona Navy,” 
who has hit the beach in the last two runnings 
of the Gold Trophy, kept his record clean 
with a flip in Class A Hydro and Don Erick- 
son put the Inboard divisions in the thrill 

(Continued on page 79) 


Class F racing runabouts, ‘‘The Thundering Herd,” 

at the annual West Coast Gold Cup Regatta. All 

of these but “‘El-Bar,” driven by Dr. H. B. Simms, 

of Los Angeles, were disqualified and the doctor 

won the Perpetual Trophy in the class. Kent 
Hitchcock photo 
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Gadgets abroad “Thorella” 


> Not all our good neighbors are to the 
south of us, as I had duly demonstrated on a 
recent visit to the Land of the Maple Leaf. 
On the upper reaches of the St. Lawrence 
River, hundreds of miles from the sea, are 
to be found some of the saltiest sailors you 
will meet anywhere. Men to whom the 
Maine coast, Bermuda and other distant 
cruising grounds are as familiar as their own 
Lake of the Two Mountains and Lake St. 
Louis. (The former reminded me somewhat 
of Blue Hill Bay of beloved memory.) Among 
this group of shellbacks is “Uncle Bill” 
Finley, former commodore of the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club, of Montreal; a 
man who numbers his friends on both sides 
of the border by the score. Now “ Uncle Bill” 
owns a sweet centerboard yawl, 44’ on deck, 
named Thorella IV. She was designed for 
him by his old friend Herrick Duggan, a 
quarter of a century ago, and she is as spry 
and pretty today as when she was a young 
lady. The loving care and attention of all 
the years are reflected in her condition and 


CUT AWAY TO SHOW CONSTRUCTION 
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the many little additions that her owner has 
made to her equipment. It was the privilege 
of your inquiring reporter to make a short 
cruise in Thorella IV recently and, being 
mindful of an opportunity to gather a few 
pearls, I got busy with my trusty notebook. 


> The first thing that attracted me upon 
looking Thorelia over was the practical and 
good looking fife rail which her designer had 
provided. It was of oak, sturdily designed 
and through bolted to the mast partners. 
The belaying pins were of nicely turned 
locust, well proportioned. The whole unit 
was varnished until it glistened in the sun. 


> A simple and practical rack for holding 
tumblers safe from harm next caught my 
eye. It was suspended from the beams of the 
cabin top and located right over the cabin 
table where it was easy to reach, both for use 
and for stowing after the glasses were washed. 
A refinement of this idea would be to make 
the tray that holds the glasses removable so 
that it could also be used to serve refresh- 
ments in the cockpit if desired. The sketch 
will convey the idea. 


> In the toilet room of Thorella IV, there 
was a practical provision for keeping the 
crew’s towels and wash cloths in order. Each 
towel and cloth had a good sized loop of 
linen tape sewed to one corner. On the bulk- 


head, at a convenient height and about 5” 
apart, were located enough brass cup hooks 
to accommodate each member of the crew 
with one for his towel and one for his wash 
cloth. Over each pair of hooks was a number 
and each newcomer was told what his number 
was; the old hands, of course, had regular 
numbers of long standing. It was extremely 
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TUMBLER RACK 


simple and worked well— provided you 
could remember your number. In front of 
the hanging space was a sort of “dodger” 
made of a couple of metal frames, one at the 
top and one at the bottom, and covered with 
a piece of white oilcloth which hid all but 
the hooks. This was open at the bottom as 
well as the top to permit the air to circulate 
and keep the washing gear from getting foul. 
It was a neat and practical arrangement. 


Amateur Pattern Making 


(Continued from August) 


p> Having seen how the moulder works, we 
are now ready to consider the problem of 
making simple, one-piece patterns that he 
can “mould.” 

The most appropriate material for the 
purpose is clear kiln dried white pine (pattern 
pine); although almost any clear soft wood 
will do for one or two castings. 

The first consideration in making a pattern 
is that it must be capable of being drawn 
from the mould. This means that it must 
be given ‘draft’? or taper at the proper 
places. In the accompanying sketches, this 
feature is exaggerated for emphasis; actually, 
the degree of taper required is only about 14” 
to the foot. It is important that patterns be 
smooth so as not to disturb the sand when 
drawn from the mould. Also they are exposed 
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to a certain amount of moisture in the damp- 
ened sand; hence it is advisable to give all 
patterns several coats of shellac, rubbing 
down lightly between coats with steel wool. 

It is a well-known fact that metals shrink 
in cooling from the molten state. As this fac- 
tor amounts to only about 14%” to the foot, 
however, it may safely be disregarded in 
making small patterns. 

It is desirable not to have any sharp 
corners except where the pattern meets the 
moulding board and here they are necessary. 
Where two surfaces meet, forming an angle, 
a “‘fillet”’ is required. This is easily formed by 
applying melted beeswax with a small soft 
brush. Beeswax is also extremely handy for 
making minor changes on patterns, such as 
increasing the draft, filling in a recess, or 
increasing the diameter of a part. When 
hard, it may be sanded and shellacked like 
wood. 

Always make patterns as strong as you 
can as they have to stand some hard knocks. 
It is advisable to use both glue and brads 
wherever possible in their construction. 

Remember to allow extra metal wherever 
the casting is to be machined, on the shank 
of the oarlock for example. About 14” should 
be enough. In other words, if you want a 
shank to “‘finish”’ to 44” diameter, make your 
pattern 54”’ diameter to allow for the metal 
which will be removed in turning it down. 
In this connection, you can save yourself a 
lot of trouble if you will decide how you are 
going to finish a casting before you start 
the pattern. In the drawing of the oarlock, 
you will note the dotted “excess — to be cut 
off.”” The purpose of this is to provide the 
machinist who will turn down the shank 
with a convenient means of holding the cast- 
ing in the lathe. After the turning is finished, 
these ends are cut off and filed smooth. 

It is customary to mark on the pattern the 
number and kind of castings wanted. ‘‘2 off 
— Brz”’ would indicate to the foundry that 
you want two bronze castings; ‘4 off — 
Alum” indicates four aluminum (try and 
get ’em) castings, and so on. These markings 
are usually applied with a small brush and 
flat black paint. It’s not a bad idea to put 
your name on the pattern, too. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


out giving me any sailing, I am forced to the admis- 

sion that a naval sailor’s life is not altogether a happy 
one. I pry myself loose from my swivel chair now and again 
to go out and have a look at the waves — and I don’t mean 
WAVES — but, when I do so, I find that my shipmates have 
little or no interest in the wind. Never a windward glance 
for squalls. Never an involuntary look aloft to see whether 
she’s fit to take it. Never a need for the warning: ‘“‘ When the 
rain’s before the wind, topsail sheets and halliards mind.” 
It sort of gets me. My depression touched bottom the other 
day when in the far distance I saw a little schooner working 
down the coast under fore, main and motor — almost flat 
becalmed. Presently through the glasses I saw a slight air 
rifle the water. The schooner fell away as a reaching jib 
crawled up the forestay. ‘‘She’s got it!” I exclaimed to the 
ex-merchantman standing beside me. ‘‘Got what?” he asked. 
“The wind — and we haven’t got a breath.” ‘‘Oh,” said he, 
“it will be cooler this evening.”’ . . . My lapse was only a 
minor one and in a few minutes we were talking about the 
job in hand. 


Ne that another summer is drawing to a close with- 


= 


One of our esteemed contemporaries — the adjective is a 
literary convention of no meaning — has taken a shy at me 
for saying that the Navy won’t win the war against the sub- 
marine by calling into being an armada of motor boats. He 
worked himself into a fine frenzy on the hypothesis that in 
publishing my comment this magazine had impugned the 
ability of all boat and engine manufacturers to turn out 
products that will stay stuck together. He quoted nine lines 
of what I wrote — the only readable lines, I’ll bet a cooky, 


that have appeared in his magazine since Bill Nutting sailed 
away. 


Even my honored, intelligent, and witty friend ‘Tell 
Tale,” writing in the August issue of YAcHTING, took me to 
task for siding, as he said, with the brass hats in the con- 
troversy over whether the submarine war will be won by the 
Navy or by the Coast Guard patrol. Why, Baron, you used 
to belong to the Intolerance League yourself. You reacted 
as I did to the charge that the Navy was falling down on the 
job. I can almost hear you asking: “‘How much more does a 
civilian critic have to know in order to know anything?”’ 


I saw in the paper the other day a brief item to the effect 





- Seamen. 


that White Cloud, a recent émigré from the East Coast, had 
won the Chicago-Mackinac race in record breaking time. So, 
without waiting for further details, I wrote a paragraph 
reminiscent of Bob Benedict’s one-time association with 
White Cloud in which I deduced that he had sailed her in the 
race. Daggone it. After the paragraph was written, I learned 
that Bob sailed his own Southern Cross, and I am now forced 
to the deduction that White Cloud had to break the record 
in order to beat her. 


Attending the most recent of the sword presentation cere- 
monies tendered by the New York Yacht Club to the honor 
graduates of the U.S.S. Prairie State, I was, as usual, or 
perhaps more than usual, impressed by the solemnity of the 
occasion. The speakers had not compared notes beforehand 
and each of them spoke of the symbolism of the sword. 
Symbolism always gets me, and when it is hooked up with 
the sword it has an especial emotional significance. The 
flashing steel, we were told, symbolizes the officer’s devotion 
to his country, the integrity of his word, the oneness of his 
purpose. Although no longer worn in battle, the sword is 
his heritage from the days of knighthood. . . . Just about 
as I was getting all choked up, a midshipman from Texas 
furnished the light touch that is essential to any emotional 
experience. In delivering his speech of acceptance, he de- 
clared that he had been in civilian life a journalist and that 
he had grown to believe that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. ‘‘I still think maybe it is,”’ said he, “‘and I know that 
when we’ve won this war I’ll still have the right to prove it. 
But now,” he concluded, ‘‘that I’ve given up the pen, I’m 
mighty glad to have the sword.” 


One of the Admirals present remarked earlier in the affair 
that in the New York Yacht Club membership was probably 
gathered together the nation’s largest group of amateur 
... I couldn’t help wishing that Al Stanford, 
Commodore of the Cruising Club of America, who was also 
present, would rise up on his hind legs and exclaim: ‘‘ Ad- 
miral, don’t forget us when you mention seamen. And don’t 
forget that nearly 85 per cent of the Cruising Club member- 
ship is already in the service in one capacity or another.”’ 


The Old Man said I could give you another Navy yarn if 
I promised to make it short. So here goes. A Naval Reserve 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Lines and midship section of the Nordiska Folkbaten, a new cruiser-racer built in Norway 


AN INTERESTING NORWEGIAN CRUISER 


ROM our handsome contemporary 

“Till Rors,”’ published in Stockholm, 
we take the plans of what it calls a 
“Nordiska Folkbaten,’’ which, being 
translated, means a Norwegian people’s 
boat. The article says that this boat 
“has become a reality” and that twenty 
of them have been ordered. The first 
boat, after being tried out at Arendals- 
varvet, where she was built, was shipped 
to Stockholm to be exhibited and the 
narrator talks optimistically of a class of 
sixty being a possibility for the coming 
summer. As the magazine in which the 
plans appear was an autumn number of 
1941, though it was received here only 
the other day, this seems to mean that 
the boats are already sailing. The first 
one was scheduled for completion about 
New Year’s Day. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
class, to be distinguished by an “F” 
on the mainsail, are as follows: Length 
over all, 25’ 34”; length on the water 
line, 19’ 8144’; beam, 7’ 214”; least free- 
board, 1’ 1014”; draft, 3’ 11’; displace- 
ment, 4740 pounds. The sail area is 22 
square metres, about 237 square feet, 
and the rig is limited to main and jib, 





The sail area is 22 
square metres, about 


237 square feet 
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the latter overlapping slightly. The 
weight of the ballast keel is almost 2000 
pounds. 

As the plans show, the boat has con- 
siderable flare and moderate ends. The 
rig is up to date, with the boom well off 
the deck and a short base to the sail 
plan. The design has been approved by 
the KSSS (the Swedish Cruising Club) 
and is to be made one of that organiza- 
tion’s regular classes. 

Construction is fairly light but strong, 
with keel and framing of oak and deck 
of Masonite, laid with the rough side 
up. Kingplank and planksheer are of 
oak, 744” thick. Frames are 1” by 1”, 
97%" center to center. Planking is 9/4” 
fir. Fastenings are of galvanized iron. 

The cabin is laid out with a couple of 
berths and in the cockpit is a primus 
stove to starboard and a provision 
locker to port, located under the cockpit 
seats. A temporary canvas berth is ar- 
ranged on the port side of the cockpit. 

The price is given as 3000 kroner 
which, at the present rate of exchange, 
figures out at $717, remarkably cheap 
for a boat of this size. Altogether, the 
boat is an extremely interesting one. 


Plan of deck construction and 


accommodations 
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PROPOSED PLANS FOR A 
FAST PATROL BOAT 


N THESE times, when Axis submarines have been operating off our coasts 
and taking their toll of Allied merchant ships, many yachtsmen have 
been thinking of the problem of supplying an answer to this threat to our 
shipping and to our communications with our partners in this war. Naval 
architects and boatbuilders, especially those who have specialized in fast 
motor boats, have been intensely interested in the question and have been 
at work over their drawing boards in an effort to produce a design for a 
moderate sized boat that can dash out to sea and stay there on occasion, 
searching for the elusive submarine. Such a boat must be fast and sea- 
worthy, with the ability to get to sea through the rough water of coastal 
inlets without taking too much of a beating. 

This suggests the famous Jersey sea skiff, a type long favored by fisher- 
men, a boat that can negotiate rough water, a boat that is extremely fast 
in smooth going yet retains a great proportion of her smooth water speed 
at sea when it begins to get dusty. Hubert S. Johnson, designer and boat- 
builder of Bay Head, New Jersey, has had long experience with this type 
and probably has turned out as many successful craft of the sea skiff 
model as anyone. Herewith we present a design from his board for a fast 


patrol boat, for coastal and offshore work. She could run the inlets without — 


difficulty and maneuver easily in smooth water or rough. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 66’ 0’; beam, 
15’ 6”; draft, 4’ 6’. Model and construction are those of the sea skiff, 
with wooden hull of the time-tried type and a deckhouse of steel. She is 
designed to carry a small rapid fire gun forward and a rack for depth 
bombs aft,. The sides of the deckhouse are extended aft to form a shelter 
and there is a steel shield at the forward gun position. Below, there are 
berths for six men. As her normal complement will be twelve, this means 
that the crew will have to ‘‘lash and carry,” those going off watch turning 
in in the bunks just vacated by the watch going on duty. 

The power plant is a pair of modern marine engines of high horse power 
which will give a speed range up to 40 knots, perhaps even faster than that 
figure. There is also a 110-volt generating plant driven by a 4-cylinder 
gasoline engine. The gasoline capacity, in three tanks, is 1650 gallons 
which will give quite a cruising radius. Water to the extent of 300 gallons 
is also carried. Plenty of locker space is provided below deck forward and 
there should be good working room around the power plant. 

The boat’s appearance is attractive, with her fairly straight sheer and 
raking stem. Her wide stern gives a large amount of room on deck and her 
submerged transom indicates that her buttock lines are long and easy. 
Twin rudders assure good maneuvering ability. 

Altogether, the design shows an extremely interesting boat, one which 
should be useful for her purpose. 


At the top of the page is the outboard profile of the 
proposed 66-footer designed by Hubert S$. Johnson, 
of Bay Head, N. J., for a coastal and offshore patrol 
boat. The arrangement plan is shown at the left. 
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“ALICE,’' A WELD£0 67 £21 
CRUISING YAWL 


ERE are the plans of a centerboard 

cruising yawl of welded steel construc- 
tion, from the board of J. Murray Watts, 
naval architect of Philadelphia. She has been 
laid down by the Robins Shipbuilding Co., of 
Delanco, N. J., but priorities in steel have 
deferred her building for the duration. Her 
principal dimensions are: Length over all, 
35’ 0’; beam,-10’ 0’; draft of hull, 3’ 6’. The 
centerboard, of 34” steel plate, is long and 
narrow, being housed entirely below the 
cabin floor. The yacht is framed with steel 
angles 2” by 144” by 14”, spaced 19” center 
to center. The toes of the frames are welded 
to the shell plating, the ceiling being at- 


tached to the flanges by machine screws. The 
keel is a steel casting weighing 234 tons, 
frames and garboards being welded to it. 
This method, though perhaps unusual, has 
worked out well in other boats of about the 
same size. The deck, in way of the cabin 
trunk, is supported by brackets of 3/16” 
plate, welded to frame and sheerstrake. 
House sides, coaming and bulkheads are 
of steel as are the house beams, the house 
top being of wood. Cabin ceiling is of 4” 
Masonite. The bulkhead between cabin and 
stateroom has an arched opening over which 
the mainmast is stepped in a tabernacle. The 
mizzen is also fitted with a tabernacle. 























YACHTING 


At the left are the lines and below the sail 
plan of the new yawl. The total sail area is 
472 square feet in the three lowers. Both 
masts are stepped in tabernacles. At the 
bottom of the page is the arrangement and 
construction plan, with sections through the 
main cabin and the forward stateroom which 
show interesting details of the structure 























The engine, a 20 hp. Universal, is located 
in the after part of the cabin under the dog- 
house. The fuel tanks are under the deck 
alongside the forward part of the cockpit. A 
water tank is under the cockpit floor. 

There is a double stateroom forward with a 
hanging locker and lockers under the berths. 
The main cabin has a dinette which may be 
made up into a berth at night. Galley and 
toilet room are amidships. The doghouse is 
arranged with folding seats on each side. 
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WITH THE U. S. COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


p> Our own entry into the war and the ap- 
pearance of enemy submarines off our shores 
have created different problems than were 
extant when the Auxiliary was originally 
founded. Many yachtsmen are now in the 
armed services; those who are not find that 
military restrictions prevent them from oper- 
ating in their usual waters, that fuel is diffi- 
cult to secure and that the personnel problem 
is acute. There is now obviously an entirely 
different need for the Auxiliary than when it 
was started in 1940. No longer are there the 
regattas and yacht races or the examples of 
incompetence afloat from which rose the need 
for the original Auxiliary. The acute need now 
is for men and boats to take part in patrol and 
anti-submarine activities. In this, the Auxili- 
ary is more than doing its share. Many yacht 
hours and man hours are expended daily in 
patrolling our waterfronts and helping the 
Coast Guard in its Captain of the Port duties. 
These men receive no official notice and little 
thanks. But, yachtsmen, your work is much 
appreciated. 

An effort to remedy this situation was 
Public Law 599 of June 6th, 1942, which 
sought to increase the reimbursement of 
Auxiliary members performing official duties 
and to throw open the Temporary Reserve 
more easily to Auxiliary members. But that 
is not enough. Since the strictly recreational 
phases of yachting are out for the duration, 
and since the yachts and their crews are now 
urgently needed to do necessary tasks along 
our coasts and in our harbors, it would seem 
advisable that all members of the Auxiliary 
be permitted to become part of the Reserve. 
This would permit the just reward, pay and 
reimbursement of the members for the tasks 
they are now performing. It would allow the 
proper arming of those small craft engaged in 
dangerous activities; not only for their own 
protection, but to help destroy the enemy. It 
would mean that those deep water skippers 
competent to operate offshore could do so. 
Finally, since every member of the crew 
would be a member of the Reserve, it would 
not be necessary to carry a regular Coast 
Guardsman on board when performing offi- 
cial duties. 

By having Auxiliary members enrolled in 
the Reserve, they would be better able and 
equipped to do their job. The Auxiliary 
members that have so far joined the Reserve 
in anti-submarine patrol and other combatant 
duties have proven themselves particularly 
fitted and especially useful because of their 
previous training in the Auxiliary. 


> Coast Guard headquarters for the Seventh 
Naval District have been established in the 
duPont Building at Miami with Captain J. E. 
Whitbeck, former commander of the cutter 
Mojave, in charge. Lieutenant Commander 
G. A. Littlefield has taken over the procure- 
ment program for additional patrol boats. 
Backing up the regulars, Lieutenant Richard 
Hunt is now Captain of the Port at Miami, 
handling harbor and waterway patrol, iden- 
tification cards, etc. J. Carrington Gramling 
has been made Director of the Auxiliary for 
the entire district, with the rank of lieutenant, 








j.g. Though many members of the Auxiliary 
have gone into the Reserve on either full or 
part time basis, plenty of other amateur boat- 
men are still lining up with the Auxiliary. 
Charles Brookfield, owner of Ledbury Lodge 
fishing camp on Elliott’s Key, is now Captain 
of the Port at St. Augustine. J. Minor Ewing, 
former commander of the Daytona Beach 
flotilla, is his assistant. John Wilhelm, former 
commander of the St. Petersburg Yacht Club 
flotilla, is Captain of the Port for Tarpon 
Springs and working out plans whereby the 
sponge fleet there can carry on in spite of 
night restrictions. 

Commander Jack McVey, who organized 
the Fort Lauderdale Auxiliary, has installed 
two new 140 hp. Gray motors in his Chris- 
Craft cruiser Junie Bug and turned her over 
to the Coast Guard. Al Huss, owner of the 
Lauderdale Beach Yacht Basin, is now a 
bo’s’n’s mate in the Coast Guard. 


> In the important.Third Naval. District, 
the Northern New Jersey division of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary is fast becoming one 
of the most active units in the Jersey coastal 
area, both from the standpoint of growth and 
performance of duty. Chief credit for the suc- 
cessful organization of this division is due 
Captain S. P. Drummond, Jr., who, assisted 
by Vice Captain Robert E. Scott and other 
division officers, has been for many months 
organizing new flotillas and administering 
their operations. 

Today, the Northern New Jersey Division 
comprises twelve flotillas, located from 
Orange and Newark to Belmar and Brielle, on 
the Jersey coast north of Manasquan. At 
present, all these flotillas are contributing 
boats and men to both offshore and inshore 
patrols. Each week, additional boats and men 
are being enrolled for voluntary duty in as- 
sisting the Coast Guard. Regular weekly 
meetings are held by each flotilla at which the 
various patrol schedules are assigned and 
classes held in signaling, piloting and small 
boat handling, law enforcement and first aid. 
No less than 370 of the flotilla’s enrollment 
are boat owners. 

Coast Guard Auxiliary No. 605, Rye, New 
York, which was organized by Westchester 
Power Squadron members, states that it 
needs additional personnel and boats. The 
Auxiliary should commence active patrol in 
the immediate future and duties will be as- 
signed according to each member’s voluntary 
arrangements. If anyone is desirous of serving 
his country in a practical way, and at the 
same time be able to carry on his own per- 


sonal affairs, he should get in touch with 
Harold Baker, Commander, Westchester 
Power Squadron, 86 Trinity Place, New 
York City. 


> As of the Ist of July, the new location of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary, Fourth Naval 
District, is in the E. W. Clarke Building, 321 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The move 
from the old offices almost directly across the 
street was accomplished with a minimum of 
effort and everything was placed by noon of 
July 2, down to the proper location of Mr. 
Sturm’s dictionary. 

Commander Strandberg, of Stone Harbor, 
Flotilla 32, has notified the Auxiliary office of 
an excellent plan now in operation in Stone 
Harbor which assures the Coast Guard of 
medical personnel in the event of an emer- 
gency. The flotilla members compiled a list of 
all doctors living in the vicinity, all those who 
are coming there for the summer, and also 
those physicians who are down over w2ek- 
ends. From this listing, they set up a roster 
under which each doctor is responsible for a 
certain number, of hours a week to see that 
arrangements are made so that he may be 
available at a moment’s notice. 

Ocean City Flotilla, 31, has recently 
equipped one of the finest casualty stations 
along the eastern seaboard. Through the un- 
tiring efforts of flotilla members, to say noth- 
ing of their contributions, which amounted to 
several hundred dollars, the ground floor of 
Vice Commander Glennon’s home has been 


transformed into a mimature hospital. 


> The Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation has been asked by the Coast Guard to 
compile a comprehensive list of all yachts 
owned by members of clubs on the Bay. This 
undoubtedly will be the most complete sur- 
vey of yachts ever made in this area. The 
commodores of the various clubs have been 
requested by President Sherwood to supply 
certain data on all power boats over 38 feet in 
length and all sail yachts over 50 feet. 


> Paul Date of the 1st Division, U.S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, on Lake Michigan, reports 
that on the July 10th to the 12th stag cruise 
from Chicago to St. Joseph, Michigan City 
and return, 26 boats participated, operating 
as public vessels, each with a Coast Guards- 
man aboard and proceeding in formation. 
Leaving Chicago at 8:00 p.m. Friday, July 
10th, the fleet stretched out over two miles. 
As the standard speed was set as 9 m.p.h., the 
applications of some boats had to be refused. 
This is the first cruise made in this area in a 
series of maneuvers in formation. Problems 
in piloting and rescue details were worked 
out. Maneuvers were ordered by signals. 
Each participant completing the trip and 
submitting an acceptable log received a 
special plaque. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is carrying on 
extensive Coast Guard work in the Chicago 
area, having among other duties the night 
watch at Wilmette Harbor, rescue duty at 
Belmont Harbor and patrol duty at Navy 

(Continued on page 78) 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


NORTH ATLANTIC PATROL 
By Lieut. Comdr. Griffith Baily Coale, USNR 


(Farrar'& Rinehart, New York, 1942, $2.00) 


> To one who has been at sea in wartime, this book by Griffith Coale will 
be most satisfying. To those who have not, and who have never crossed the 
Atlantic with a convoy, it will be equally interesting because in it the au- 
thor shows by pencil and word just what the ships and sailors of the Navy 
and the Mercantile Marine go through, day in and day out, in keeping the 
traffic moving along the bridge of ships. The book is what the subtitle calls 
it, “The Log of a Seagoing Artist.” Griffith Baily Coale is well known as an 
artist, less so as an author, but in this little volume it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is the more compelling, the drawn page or the printed word. In 
the simplicity and directness of the text the author draws as vivid a picture 
of life aboard a destroyer in wartime as he gives us with his brush and 
pencil. 


> In September, 1941, Griffith Coale “joined up” and was made an offi- 
cial painter for the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander. 
Shortly thereafter, he was ordered to sea, flew by plane to Newfoundland, 
where he joined a destroyer that escorted a convoy to Iceland. They were 
near the Reuben James when she was sunk by a submarine and took part in 
the rescue of her survivors, a vivid description of which is given in drawings 
and in the log. Some of the best pictures are of the harbors used as bases in 
Iceland. The voyage back to the United States was made in an empty 
merchant ship in a convoy that was attacked by subs and battered by win- 
ter gales. Altogether an eventful two months. 

It is in such records as this, by a seagoing artist, that the story of this 
war at sea will be preserved. H.L.S. 


HOW TO ABANDON SHIP 


By Phil Richards and John J. Banigan 
(Cornell Maritime Press, New York, $1.00) 


> Here is a grim little pocket size book inspired by the experiences of 
seamen of ships which were torpedced or sunk by shell fire of Axis vessels 
in both this war and World War I. The authors cite names of ships and 
men lost from various causes to back up their advice cn escaring death 
by drowning, burning or exposure in small beats. It is addressed mainly to 
the merchant seaman and is full of terse advice and instances of disaster 
when gear was faulty or the crew untrained. For example, the authors 
condemn the standard cork life jacket, asserting that it has teen the cause 
of injury or death on many occasions, particularly when men have jumped 
overboard wearing them. 

The book makes grim reading but its advice should do much to lessen 
the number of casualties caused by ignorance, carelessness or exposure in 
open boats. 


MARY CELESTE 
By Charles Edey Fay 


(The Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass., $5.00) 


> This is, as the sub-title indicates, ‘The Odyssey of an Abandoned 
Ship,’’ and it should do much to silence the fiction writers who have, 
ever since the brig was picked up at sea late in 1872 with no one aboard, 
imagined all kinds of weird stories about the hapless vessel. There was 
something about the case which prompted even those who should have 
known better — the Advocate and Proctor for the Queen in her Office of 
Admiralty, for example — to imagine foul play of every sort. There have 
been all sorts of “‘solutions” offered, all the way from Conan Doyle’s 
‘J. Habakuk Jephson’s Statement’”’ in the Cornhill Magazine in 1884 down 
to recent Sunday supplements. Almost every one of these contains several 
misstatements of fact — most of them have changed the name to Marie 
Celeste — and they suggest everything from Riff pirates to a gigantic octo- 
pus as the agency for removing the crew. And almost everyone has errors 
which would offend any sailorman. Not until Dr. Oliver W. Cobb wrote 
his story in the February, 1940, issue of Yacut1ne has:a really reasonable 
solution been offered. =. < 
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Mr. Fay, a former vice president of the Atlantic Mutual Insurang 
Company, has gone to the original records. He has consulted the account 
of the court sessions at Gibraltar, the ‘Disaster Book” of the Atlantic 
Mutual, and has searched the archives of the United States and Canadian 
Governments as well as other trustworthy sources. He must have written 
countless letters to relatives of the lost men and anyone who had anything 
to do with the unfortunate vessel. Much of his information now appears jn 
print for the first time. 

The book is most interesting, the story is well told and the author goss 
over many of the fake yarns and demolishes them. Let us hope that it wil] 
put an end to all of the fake solutions and the imaginary surmises which 
have been published in the past. However, ‘The leaden footed truth can 
never hope to overtake the nimble lie.”’ 


SEA-BOATS, OARS AND SAILS 
By Conor O’Brien 


(Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto, $3.00) 


> The author says in his introduction: “This book of mine is frankly 
unorthodox, in that I hold nothing sacred and take nothing for granted, 
. . . 1am no pontiff, merely a seeker after truth.’’ He has had, as we all 
know, years of experience afloat in all parts of the world and has handled 
boats of many widely differing types. He is a keen observer and has the 
faculty of passing on his observations to his fellow yachtsmen in crisp, 
seagoing terms, translated into the vernacular where it may be necessary, 

He discusses briefly construction and materials, and gives building in- 
structions for different types, including a canvas-covered boat. He treats 
of fittings, rigging and running gear, gear and gadgets, sails and fancy rig, 
A chapter on the boat under oars and another on her under sail, with one 
on mooring and beaching, are valuable. Loose ends, a chapter full of good 
advice, winds up the book, with a number of clear sketches. 

One is tempted to quote freely the author’s pithy sayings. For instance: 
“People brought up in boats are apt to credit everyone else with boat 
sense; it is safer to credit them with no sense at all and infinite clumsiness.” 
. .. “A boat is not a yacht, and it is no good pretending she is by clut- 
tering her up with gear and gadgets.”’ . . . “The rules of the sea put 
safety first, and safety is best assured by simplicity of gear.’’ . . . “Owing 
to the custom of selling boats by the foot, they tend to be too short for their 
other dimensions.”’ 

Yachtsmen will find this book chock full of meat. While all hands may 
not agree with all of the author’s conclusions, they will all enjoy its 
breezy style and even the most experienced will pick up some points 
about small boats and their proper handling. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SHIPBUILDING 
By Shipbuilding Division, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


(Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 20 cents) 


> “An Introduction to Shipbuilding” is a most interesting and, at this 
time, particularly important booklet overflowing with information de 
signed to acquaint the reader with the tools, terminology, materials and 
general procedure of shipbuilding. It was first published six months ago 
by Bethlehem Steel’s Shipbuilding Division as a text for new workers. 
Three editions, totalling 45,000 copies, have been gobbled up by new met, 
as well as old shipfitters, welders and others interested in a comprehensive 
picture of the total job. Due to widespread public interest in shipbuilding, 
Bethlehem Steel has made the manual available to all through the War 
Production Board and the U. S. Government Printing office. 

The book is about evenly divided between text and excellent illustrative 
sketches. Its purpose is to acquaint its readers with the over-all picture o 
what goes on in a shipyard and how a ship is put together. This it does 
ceedingly well; not in great detail, of course, but in the simple, straightfor- 
ward non-technical manner most helpful to the layman and beginner. The 
chapter heads are as follows: Ships and Ship Terms, Shipbuilding Mate 
rials, Structural Members, Routing of Plans and Material, Mold Loft, 
Fabrication, Hull Construction, Welding, Launching, Engineering, Out 
fitting and, finally, a seventeen page glossary. 

We feel certain that everybody in any way connected with or interestel 
in shipbuilding and just getting started in the game will find “An It 
troduction to Shipbuilding” most helpful. R.GS. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


FLYING THE YACHT ENSIGN: AN ANSWER 
Editor, YACHTING: 


p From an article in a recent edition of Yacut1na, I learned of the dis- 
cussion regarding the yacht ensign and the American flag on yachts. It 
seems to me ridiculous to bring up a matter of this kind when there are so 
many other important questions to be decided both on land and on sea. 

Furthermore, many maritime nations customarily have one flag for the 
navy, one for the merchant marine and one for yachts, for the obvious pur- 

of distinguishing between the three classifications. At a time of war it 
seems to me that distinguishing between yachts and government vessels is 
even more important than in time of peace. 

In reference to the question of authorization, you and I have both seen 
Charles Francis Adams, when Secretary of the Navy, flying the American 
yacht ensign on the boat that he was commanding. This ruling by his action 
would seem to me even more controlling than a ruling in writing. I know 
that our present President of the United States flew the yacht ensign on his 
own yacht and I believe that he flew it on yachts that he chartered for 
pleasure while he was President. 

It seems to me that, if the government feels it desirable to make any 
ruling, the most helpful ruling would be that yachts must fly the yacht 
ensign so that they can be readily distinguished from commercial craft or 
warships. 

GrorcE E. RoosEvELT 
Commodore, New York Yacht Club 


MORE. ABOUT GIL SMITH AND HIS WORK 
Editor, YACHTING: 


> In your July number my attention was directed to a letter from Mr. 
Grayson Lynn entitled, ‘‘Gil Smith, Artist.” 

I, too, in common with Mr. Lynn, have often wondered why Gil Smith 
and the unusually smart boats he designed and built have received so little 
recognition whereas a number of other designers have received no small 
amount of publicity. 


> Both Gil Smith and my father were born in a town known in the old 
days as Good Ground. I believe the name in later days has been changed 
to Hampton Bays. Our people were neighbors, the houses being located on 
Shinnecock Bay, about one-half mile up from the lighthouse. As a boy, I 
remember Gil Smith well. He was a frequent visitor to our home and in 
later years built two boats for my father, Sybil and Idlewild. Both of these 
boats were champions in their respective classes. I well remember many of 
the excellent jobs he turned out in those days, including such champions as 
Bess, Shore Acres, Nyad, Thetis, all of which were built prior to the Joyette. 
Nearly every year Gil built what he termed a “‘bonus”’ boat. He usually 
insisted on sailing these boats. However, in common with most designers 
and builders, he really was not quite so smart at the helm. I have seen him 
lose races sailing in a blustering nor’wester with a lumber reef when he 
should have had a double reef. On those occasions he lost, due to refusal to 
shorten sail. Then, too, in moderate weather sailing, he did not have the 


touch and finesse of many of his competitors who were sailing practically 
all the time. 


> I shall always remember his discussions with my father into the small 
hours of the morning concerning the lines and improvements of certain 
boats that were under construction, and why others he built were not as 


_ Smart under certain conditions as they should have been. All of this was 


wonderful to me at the time. I also visited the Smith home quite frequently 
since some of our boats were occasionally in need of repair. On those occa- 
sions I sometimes spent several days with the family. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Mrs. Smith played no small part 
in her husband’s success since most of her day was spent in the sail loft 
over the boat works. She was very smart with the needle, being an expert 
sailmaker. All the sails of Gil’s older boats represented the handiwork of 
Mrs. Smith. The Smiths had a fairly large family. I remember Mrs. Smith 
a8 a most gracious woman. 

Of the great number of boats that Gil Smith built, I am sure that the 





Joyette came the nearest in his mind to perfection. Of course, in those days 
Hollywood had not been discovered and the word “glamorous” was not in 
general use, but this term might well be applied to his creations. Gil Smith 
received little public notice for his achievements but, as Mr. Lynn points 
out, he was a daring designer and an able one. He was to boatbuilding 
what Chippendale was to furniture. I shall always remember him as well as 
his good wife. 


Harry SEAMAN 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GOOD LUCK FOR THE DURATION! 


- To the Editors of YAcuTING: 


> Once again YacutT1nG has beaten me to the punch! A couple of weeks 
ago I felt in a facetious mood and was going to write you and congratulate 
you on the fact that this year you would not have to be pestered with get- 
ting up the data for weekly weather and radio reports for your subscribers. 
Then as usual I procrastinated and this week’s YAcHTING reported the fact 
that there were not going to be any such reports, because of the fact that 
there seems to be some kind of a war going on. 

Off Soundings had a rendezvous at the Pease House in Saybrook this 
last Saturday in place of the annual spring race but, in spite of the fact 
that there were about forty men there, I can’t say that it was much of a 
success. There was plenty of cocktail juice and plenty of gamming but I 
couldn’t escape the feeling all evening that the whole thing was under 
forced draft. Not strange under the circumstances with so many of the 


members in the service in one way or another and so many more wishing 
to hell they could be. 


> Incidentally, the main reason for my writing this letter is to compliment 
you on the high standard that you of Yacut1na have preserved for the last 
few issues and I think that you will be doing a real and tangible service to 
yachtsmen, and more specifically to real sailors, if you can keep going and 
maintain your present healthy moral tone for the duration. Good luck and 
good writing to you and your staff! 


SANFORD LAWTON 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
Editor, YACHTING 


> The outlook is none too bright now but I think the summer will change 
the cloudiness to brighter days. 

My closest seafaring friend was blown from his bridge by a torpedo a 
couple of weeks ago, landing fifty feet from the ship. The only lifeboat, 
with twenty-six survivors, was picked up by the Navy after eight days on 
short rations. The captain will be here in a few days when he leaves the 
hospital. 1’ll listen then to a real story, but one that’s getting almost 
commonplace now. 

Another friend, a torpedoed mate, was reported over two weeks ago, in 
a lifeboat running off under sail, making good weather of it, with 45 days’ 
provisions. He was picked up on the tenth day and is ready to sail again! 
So it goes with one’s friends on the sea. : 

I clear my head each night before going to sleep by looking over pic- 
tures in YAcHTING and picking out a boat that I’ll buy when the war is over. 


GERSHOM BRADFORD 
Washington, D. C. 


“STEADY AS SHE GOES!’’ 


Editor, YACHTING: 


p> Greetings! Will you please hold up the next copy of Yacutne till I can 
tell you where to send it. Yep, I unswallowed the anchor like a lot of others 
and have joined the U. 8. Engineers. I will let you know just as soon as I 
can where I will receive my mail. In the meantime, keep her steady as she 
goes. We all need something we like to relax with, even if we have to get it 
from a printed page. 
Frank W. STOWELL 
Morley, Michigan 




















RECENT — DEVELOPMENTS 


VUELITE OFFERS TRANSPARENT, 
SHOCK-RESISTANT WINDOWS 


A NEw type window pane of transparent 
plastic laminated with wire mesh has been 
developed by the Plastics Division of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company in coéperation 
with the United States Navy, to end the 
menace of flying glass. 

The new material consists of standard 16- 
mesh wire screening sandwiched between 
two sheets of Vuelite, Monsanto’s transpar- 





Plastic Vuelite being stapled to window sash 


ent cellulose acetate sheeting originally de- 
veloped for fluorescent lighting fixtures. Un- 
like the types of plastic-coated cloth and 
wire previously used to replace ‘bombed 
out”’ glass in England, it is as clear and trans- 
parent as a screened window of glass and can 
easily be installed. 

Sheets of the laminated plastic can be 
drawn or formed to almost any desired shape. 
For economy in manufacture, however, pan- 
els of eight standard sizes are recommended, 
ranging from 91% inches square to 1914 by 
2414 inches. The standard panels are drawn 
with a quarter-inch flange which can be 
easily and quickly fastened to wood sash 
with an automatic stapler, then puttied to 
form a weather-tight, permanent installation. 

Tested under vacuum shock conditions, 
this product has stood up without appreciable 
damage under a 28-inch vacuum, while clear 
glass shattered at 15 inches and heavy, wire- 
reinforced glass at 26. At the Navy’s Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, a quarter-pound ball 
dropped from a height of 20 inches smashed 
ordinary glass, while it required a two-pound 
ball from a height of 42 inches to penetrate a 
pane of the reinforced plastic. Even then, the 
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missile left a clean-cut hole which could be 
repaired with cellulose tape. 

The new material is now being included in 
Navy specifications. 


NEW INSULATED JACKET WITH 
PLASTIC LINING 


THERE are, of course, all sorts of wind- 
breakers and outdoor jackets on the market. 
What caught our attention in the case of 
Marcus Breier’s Sons’ new ‘“ Insulator,” 
however, and what renders it out of the ordi- 
nary, is the inner wall or lining of plastic 
fabric. The idea was to duplicate the storm 
window principle: outer shell of waterproof 
bantamac twill plus inner plastic layer creat- 
ing an insulated air pocket between. This 
“dead” air space forms the insulation from 
exterior cold and the non-conductor of in- 
ternal body heat. 

The “Insulator” jacket has two large 
patch pockets capable of handling tobacco, 
flashlight, and other equipment. A zipper 
closure down the front is used. Matching 
slacks may be had, large enough to pull over 
regular trousers, although these are not lined 
with the plastic fabric. Should be an ideal 
rig for fall and winter patrol activity on the 
water. Available by mail in small, medium, 
medium large and large sizes from Lord & 
Taylor, Fifth Avenue, New York City. Also 





The “Insulator” jacket is lined with plastic 
fabric, giving a non-conducting air space be- 
tween inner and outer layers 
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leading department stores in other cities. 
Jacket is priced at $8.50. 


HIGH “RPM” RAZOR 


Here’s a good item for any electric- 
shaving sailor or officer who may be out of 
reach of a 110-volt outlet when his shaving 
hour rolls around. It’s called the Stahley 
razor and, although it’s “powered,” it re- 
quires no electric current. It even utilizes any 
standard double-edge razor blade. 





The Stahley razor 


This razor has a unique spring-actuated 
motor concealed in the handle. A few turns 
on this handle and the blade moves in an even 
flow of 3000 gentle oscillations per minute. 
Keeps it up for a surprisingly long while, too. 
The mechanism is entirely encased in the wat- 
ertight handle. It’s said to offer a smoother 
shave than the conventional “beard scraper.” 
Abercrombie & Fitch, Madison Avenue at 
Forty-fifth Street, N. Y. Price, $17.50. 
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INFORMATIVE NEW LITERATURE 
RECENTLY RECEIVED 


Diesel Engines and Their Lubrication (40 
pages): This booklet discusses in semi-tech- 
nical terms the design and construction of 
the modern Diesel engine. Reference is made 
to the ways in which lubrication require- 
ments of the Diesel engine differ from those 
of other internal combustion engines. An 
outline of the current concept of high speed 
Diesel engine lubrication, consistent with 
latest developments in this field, is given. 
Many illustrations, diagrams and sketches 
complement the text. Kendall Refining Com- 
pany, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


Danforth Anchors: Gives hints on anchoring, 
suggested (Danforth) anchor weights for 
boats up to 70’ l.o.a. Description of these 
light weight, hard-holding anchors is made, 
with many interesting letters about them 
written by men famous in the sport. R. 8. 
Danforth, 2162 Center St., Berkeley, Cal. 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Not knowing exactly what’s ahead is an every- 
day experience for the yachtsman—but not 
knowing what's ahead in the way of service 
and maintenance equipment is altogether a 
new experience. 


So prudent motor boat owners are exercising 
every care and precaution to keep existing 
equipment in first class shape. Spark plugs 
are a direct means to dependable, economical 
engine performance and of primary impor- 
tance in keeping engines in tip-top running 
shape. Have them tested and cleaned at reg- 
ular intervals. 


Champion’s many patented and exclusive fea- 
tures have made them the preferred spark 
plugs among motor boat owners everywhere. 
The exclusive Champion Sillment seal ban- 
ishes troublesome gas or compression leakage 
within the spark plugs themselves—leakage 
which is common to ordinary spark plugs, 
and is a cause of overheating, pre-ignition, 
and rough, wasteful engine operations. You’re 
miles ahead with Champion. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE ¢ KEEP YOUR 
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More Dependable 


than ever! 
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4 to battle 
PUNSEEN foes... 


These new Coastal Patrol boats 
will soon be battling subs. Other 
unseen foes they will have to fight 
are rot and bacteria that eat their 
way into wood. 


This fight, too, the PC’s will 
win. For the wood they use... 
in deck houses, bulkheads and 
interior trim . . . is Weldwood.* 


Not much need to tell you that 
Waterproof Marine Weldwood 
can take all that rough seas and 
tough weather can give. This 
strong, durable plywood won 
fame among boatmen long before 
Pearl Harbor . . . and thus proved 





WOOD'S GOOD... 





its fitness for present big assign- 
ments in the war. 


Today, Weldwood is not avail- 
able for pleasure boat use. But 
tomorrow, further fortified by 
wartime applications and experi- 
ence, Weldwood will again be 
at your service. 





NEW PLASTIC GLUE 


Weldwood Plastic Resin Waterproof 
Glue... makes strong, permanent 
joints. Readily mixed with cold 
water. Available in convenient sizes, 
1% oz. cans up to 100 lb. drums. 
Literature, FREE sample on request. 











“IS BETTER 


*Family name, originally applied only to Waterproof Weldwood, now 
given to all plywood products of United States Plywood Corporation. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Producer of Plywood + Service branches in principal cities 
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CRUISING—CHESAPEAKE BAY STYLE 


(Continued from page 19) 


bu glad to say that the impression I received on my former visit wag 
confirmed in every respect. The inhabitants of Tangier were unfailingly 
courteous and coéperative and there was absolutely no difference between 
Tangier Island and any other small American community, except that the 
individual flavor of the place was more strongly marked than is usually the 
case. This is understandable because of their being more isolated than 
most towns on the mainland. 

Of course, we had one advantage. We didn’t have any more energy than 
they did. After the boys at the gas dock had moved a few boats and fixed 
us up with a snug berth, we simply sat there. There was none of this terri- 
fying rush to “do” the island; we let them “do” us first. Johnny had 
scores of old comic books which he proceeded to distribute among the 
throngs of youngsters on the dock and in ten minutes the kids were swarm- 
ing all over us. We tried to restore order but it was like trying to make 
thirty or forty little monkeys sit quietly in a row and we were completely 
snowed under until the owners of the dock came to our rescue. 

This whole proceeding had two amusing results. The first one was that, 
day and night, rows of solemn faced children would line the dock or near-by 
boats and sit and stare. They never did anything; they never even spoke. 
They just stared. Griffin finally cracked under the strain and took to going 
on deck, squatting cross-legged, and staring back. By this time he hadn’t 
shaved for a week and, being a big hairy brute, he looked pretty formidable, 
He would squat there, jaw outthrust, and stare at the row of silent, wide- 
eyed kids. Soon there would appear a perceptible ripple of uneasiness in 
the group and then, one by one, they would casually drift away. Griffin 
would grunt in satisfaction and have another beer. This ‘duel of the 
stares” occurred at least twice daily for the five days we were at Tangier. 

The other aftermath of the comic book episode was that Johnny began 
to take unto himself all the airs and prerogatives of a “lord of the manor.” 
He began to assume that, as a dispenser of favors, he was really somebody, 
and bossed the island kids around in no uncertain fashion. That worked 
fine — until the comic books were exhausted; then I noticed that my son 
took to sitting pensively on the boat and gazing out over the harbor with 
his back to the dock. He began to show a marked reluctance to go on er- 
rands to the store and, the few times I insisted, the journey was done in 
nothing flat. He became fond of our company and kept asking for little 
jobs — on the boat. He never actually got himself beaten up, but he had 
some narrow squeaks and | think it taught him a lesson. 


We spent hours traversing the island from end to end and from side to 
side. We took pictures of everything and everybody we thought might be 
interesting. We went swimming off the marvelous sandy beaches and 
rowed around the harbor: in other words, we made ourselves at home just 
as we would have anywhere else and not once did we see any evidence of the 
belligerent attitude we had heard about. Incidentally, I believe Tangier is 
the best spot between Norfolk and Oxford or Cambridge to get supplies. 
The new general store has an excellent assortment of supplies and food and 
it is even possible to have minor repairs done to your boat. Gasoline is 
cheaper than on the mainland, owing to the fact that there are no motor 
vehicles on the island. The road tax is thus deducted at the point of pur- 
chase and it is not necessary for the yachtsman to go through the riga- 
marole of getting a tax refund. The one exception to the foregoing state- 
ments applies to the fresh water supply, which is limited. However, I was 
assured that this would be corrected in the near future. 

Laundry, a problem which is the bane of the cruising yachtsman, 1s 
handled cheaply and quickly at Tangier. 

We finally tore ourselves away from the easy-going life at Tangier and 
headed south for Mobjack Bay. In the afternoon, we picked up Wolf Trap 
Light and headed on down toward New Point Comfort. Since the chart 
showed plenty of water for our five-foot draft anywhere outside the red 
flasher off the point, we didn’t bother to stay in the regular channel and 
ran smack into about eight million fish traps. We slapped around uncom- 
fortably in a freshening southeaster and wandered through the maze of 
traps for what seemed hours before we finally completed our “short cut” 
into the main channel and stood up Mobjack Bay to the mouth of East 
River, where we tied up at the charming little town of Mobjack, Va. 

The facilities at this spot are strictly limited. Gas and water have to be 
carried aboard by hand and no repairs can be made. However, O. M. 
Walker, who runs the small general store, makes up for a lot of deficiencies. 
He was courteous and helpful in the extreme and even went so far as to 
lend us his car, and his charming daughter, to drive us over to Matthews, 
Va., the nearest town of any size. Mobjack itself has a population of about 
one hundred. 

The southeaster which blew us into Mobjack continued to freshen and 
blew quite hard for several days. We considered ourselves storm-bound 
and, with a sigh of relief, settled back again to some serious loafing. As # 
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matter of fact, I imagine the small bay is pretty nasty in that kind of 
weather, owing to its being so shallow. At least, it looked nasty. We didn’t 
go out to see. We just smoked, ate, slept, drank beer, played Liverpool 
Rummy and tried to talk Johnny into going away and amusing himself for 
a few hours — or days. He was most patient and understanding about the 
jnertia which afflicted us and succeeded in making us all feel extremely 


ilty. 

. debated for some hours, finally, as to whether it would involve more 
effort to bucket water in by hand or cast off and find a fresh water hose 
somewhere. We might have been there yet, arguing, if I hadn’t suddenly 
remembered that the implacable Mr. Stone wanted a report on all of Mob- 
jack Bay. With groans and maledictions on our cruel fate, we struggled with 
the dock lines and finally succeeded in getting under way again. I headed up 
East River on the theory that we’d better look at it while we were there 
and discovered that it was navigable for only two or three miles. Joyously 
we swooped back on our course down river (narrowly missing going 
aground in the narrow channel) and headed toward the Bay and the mouth 
of North River. Could it be? Maybe we didn’t have so much territory to 
cover after all. 

We didn’t. North River, Ware River, the Southwest and Northwest 
branches of the Severn River, are all navigable for only a few miles up from 
the bay. They are lovely, as only tidewater Virginia can be lovely, with 
beautiful homes on the banks and masses of green pines reflected in the 
water or silhouetted against an occasional sandy beach — but they don’t 
take long to cover. Our last stop on the bay was at the establishment of 
Stonewall Jackson Rowe on the Southwest Branch of the Severn. Mr. 
Rowe has quite a place, with boat sheds, a marine railway, and all kinds of 
supplies available. We finally got our fresh water there and listened for the 
best part of an hour while Mr. Rowe courteously gave us an unabridged 
story of himself and his establishment. It was interesting, and the place was 
fascinating, but we didn’t dare stop for long lest we should be unable to get 
started again. 

We headed down the Bay from the mouth of the Severn and decided to 
cut across a narrow swash which shows just below the bombing area near 
Guinea Marshes. The swash is buoyed but we hit it as a strong flood tide 
was piling across it and had quite a time keeping Spunky off the three-foot 
shoals which flank both sides of the channel. We made it, however, man- 
aged to miss the “‘obstructions’”’ which the War Department was erecting 
at the mouth of the York, and headed for Yorktown. There didn’t seem to 
bea satisfactory place to dock at Yorktown and we were directed to Sarah’s 
Creek, across the river. We were extremely dubious about the tiny, twisting 
channel into the creek but found it to be one of the most delightful little 
harbors we had ever seen. In places the channel, and the creek itself, are 
not over 25 or 30 feet wide but you can carry ten feet draft for quite a way 
up it. It is the most perfectly protected spot anyone could imagine, and 
gas and water are available. The manager came down to the dock to greet 
us and I asked him if it was a club. He said that it was not. Just a group of 
people who like boating and like to be together, a distinction which was 
too fine for me to grasp. 


We might have been tied up at this delightful place yet if it hadn’t been 
that we had to get back to Oxford. Bob Griffin’s wife, Peggy, and her 
friend Evelyn Starck were due to meet us in a few days and, knowing 
Peggy, I figured we’d better be there. We chugged down York River and 
up the Chesapeake toward Wolf Trap (staying in the channel this time), 
leaving York Spit Light to starboard. 

By the time we had Wolf Trap abeam to port, I was beginning to jitter a 
little. Over to the west I could see one of those lovely Chesapeake Bay 
squalls making up. If there’s one thing I don’t like on the Bay, it’s those 
squalls. I’ve seen them rip into a tiny and completely sheltered anchorage, 
like Town Creek at Oxford, and part anchor rodes, drag anchors, set boats 
ashore and generally make nuisances of themselves. I certainly had no de- 
sire to get caught out on the Bay in one if I could help it, so we ran for the 
Piankatank and shelter. 

As luck would have it, the squall headed south and never came near us 
but it was instrumental in our discovering a completely charming little 
harbor at Deltaville, Va. By the time we knew the squall wouldn’t hit us, 
we were tied up and too comfortable to move. The channel into this spot is 
something to see. It has a couple of right angle turns that anything much 
longer than Spunky’s 50 feet would have trouble negotiating, and winds 
casually among the rotting piles of an abandoned wharf until you fetch up 
at a sturdy dock in an inner lagoon that is a little gem. The town of Delta- 


ville proper is a mile or two away but a phone call will bring the local 


grocer, who is delighted to provide transportation back and forth in return 
for your business. Of course, you can walk it: but not if you’ve spent a few 
months on the Eastern Shore. 

We had recovered by the next day from our hard, 30-mile run of the day 
before, and shoved off bravely in the early morning. The mouth of the 
Rappahannock didn’t tempt us particularly, nor did the Potomac, which 
18 reputedly bad news in heavy weather, so we headed on up the Bay to the 
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—don’t “Go Off the Deep End” 
in the matter of 
Propeller-Shaft Bearings! 


I your present bearings are Cut- 
less Rubber, don’t replace them 
just because they have already 
exceeded the service of conven- 
tional types. 

' Remember, you may get 5, 10— 
even 12!—times the bearing life 
with rubber. Long after other bear- 
ings fail, Cutless Rubber goes 
right on, giving you carefree 
service. Chances are your present 
Cutless Bearings, — slightly 
worn, will outlast brand-new aver- 
age-type bearings. What’s more 
important, they'll probably see you 
through the present emergency 
which is taking virtually our entire 
production for defense needs. 

, There’s a good and _ sufficient 
reason why you get much longer 
service with Cutless Bearings. 
They're scientifically designed to 
obtain every advantage from the 
best of all known materials for 
marine bearing service! 

Cutless Rubber is firm to sup- 
port many times the shaft weight, 
slick (when wet) for lowest pos- 
sible co-efficient of friction, sop to 
protect the shaft against grit, and 
tough to resist destructive sub- 


stances — in all water. Gritty 
materials are simply pressed into 
this soft rubber, rolled into water 
grooves and washed away. 
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So, don’t consider makeshift 
substitutes for your present Cutless 
Bearings! Even though there may 
seem to be quite a little play be- 
tween bearing and shaft, remember 
—softness is an important charac- 
teristic of Rubber Bearings. Con- 
pot ag play does not necessarily 
indicate wear. 


Just be sure you get a// the 
service for which Cutless Rubber 
is famous! 


Lucian Q. Morritt, INc. 
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YACHTING 


Patuxent where we put into Solomons Island. We tied up for the night at 
one of the gas docks, which proved to be a mistake. If there are any harbor 
rules, no one observed them, and we banged against the dock all night in 
the wash of Navy shore boats, yachts and chartered fishing boats which 
tore through the peaceful waters at top speed. 

Exhausted by all this activity, we cast off in the morning for a run up 
the Patuxent to see St. Leonard’s Creek, which had been recommended by 
Dr. Taggart in Haran and Mr. Vaughan in Lucy, both of whom we had met 


. at Oxford. This spot proved to be one of the few places I’ve seen which 


more than lived up to its advance notices. It’s narrow and winding and un- 
utterably peaceful, with heavily wooded shores and steep hills rolling back 
from the water’s edge. There are few houses to be seen and, crowning glory, 
there are almost no flies or mosquitoes. We went to the head of navigation 
(a half-mile or so), dropped the hook and collapsed weakly on our bunks 
where we drifted peacefully in and out of slumber the rest of that day and 
night. 

All except Johnny. His twelve-year-old energy drove him out on a quest 
for excitement and he was lucky enough to find some friends. I don’t know 
the name of those little boys but I’ll always be grateful. They kept him 
busy and happy; had him ashore for meals and generally took over the 
‘white man’s burden”’ in a way that was almost miraculous. After that ex- 
perience, whenever we were all worn out by Oxford’s giddy activity, we set 
sail for St. Leonard’s Creek to rest and relax. 


Tuat’s about all. We made the 35-mile run up and across the Bay to Ox- 
ford the next day without incident. We pulled into our berth at Ralph 
Wiley’s, struggled successfully with those great, heavy dock lines and 
wandered feebly over to the Yacht Club for a shower and swim. We sat on 
the porch looking out over the lovely Tred Avon River and decided that 
we liked cruising, Chesapeake Bay style. It wasn’t everyone who could 
have done it, we felt, but we had — and now Mr. Stone could know about 
Mobjack Bay and we could go back to sleep. 


“DEFENSE STAMP” 


(Continued from page 42) 


thick, hot pressed, resin bonded marine (waterproof) plywood. One sheet 
4’ 0” wide by 12’ 0” long will be needed for this. A single plank, without 
butts, will be fastened on each side of the keel. In a boat as small as Defense 
Stamp, where the developed shape of the bottom plank is of such a simple 
pattern as this, there’s hardly need to resort to spiling for the garboard 
seam. An accurately fitting plank can be obtained by stretching a single 
length piece of heavy manila wrapping paper over the area to be covered 
and fastening it in position with thumb tacks. By running the thumb 
carefully over the paper right along the garboard rabbet and along the 
outer edge of the chine, the transom and the bow, the exact imprint of 
the plank is outlined just as needed. This true plank pattern can be readily 
cut out with shears and then transferred to the plywood sheet. Painstaking 
procedure here will result in a developed shape of plank that will need but 
a minimum amount of final fitting. 


Brrore fastening the plywood in place for a ‘full due”, apply waterproof 
glue between the plank and the framing at all places of contact. Do not 
countersink the plywood for the screw heads. Set each fastening up tightly 
and then give the screwdriver an extra, careful turn to force the heads just 
slightly below flush. 

The sides are cut from another standard sized sheet of the same material 
as the bottom and their true shape can be developed by making a template 
in a similar manner. Here again, smear the waterproof glue evenly over 
the parts which will be in contact. Before turning the hull right side up, 
locate the position of the centerboard slot in the keel and then cut it out 
preparatory to installing the trunk later. 

Fitting and attaching the skeg will follow next. This skeg will be through 
fastened, from inside the keel, with long brass screws. See that it extends 
along the keel exactly in the center and is fastened in place accurately 
plumb and true. 

After sandpapering the entire outside surface of the planked hull thor- 
oughly with fine sandpaper, the fastenings which hold the frame to the 
shop floor may be withdrawn and the boat turned over and properly 
blocked at a convenient working height. 

The intermediate frames that go between the stations can be the first 
of the innards fitted. The inboard profile drawing clearly shows the 
location of these. Included in the construction detail drawings is a perspec- 
tive sketch of the dagger board and its trunk. Making this is a simple 
job, yet all joints and tits must be properly executed and waterproof glue 
must be applied between all faces in contact. It is also good practise to 
place a glue-coated canvas gasket between the trunk logs and the keel. 

As to fitting and fastening the clamps, deck, coaming, thwart, flooring 
etc., the drawings really tell the building story of the straightforward 
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procedure necessary to complete the boat. A brief caution here would be: 
Don’t short cut the fitting of the partner piece and the maststep. 

When you come to select the spruce stock for the mast and boom, give a 
bit of time to the job. Don’t just pick at random the first pieces on the 
lumber pile but single out the lightest, clearest and straightest sticks. The 
mast will be 17’ 5” over all and 234” diameter at the deck. The boom will 
run to a length of 8’ 10” and caliper to 134” at its greatest diameter. Both 
of these sticks will be drawknifed and planed to the tapering dimensions 
as given in the drawings. 

The taper must first be laid out on the square stock on all four sides, 
then worked eight-sided to an approximation of the rounded shape. 
Finally, it is smooth planed to the rounded finish and sanded to a nicety. 
If a short piece of white pine block is gouged out to the greatest diameter 
of the mast and the sandpaper sheet kept within its contour, the finishing 
operation is considerably facilitated. Also, if a couple of simple “‘ V”’ blocks 
are made, they will aid greatly as they will permit holding the spars in any 
desired position, thus enabling the workman to rotate the pieces at will. 

Regarding the sail, my suggestion is that you take the drawing to the 
neighborhood sail loft and have it make the sail in the lightest material 


obtainable, say about 4-ounce weight. There will be one row of reef points © 


for use on days of blustery going. Down the after side of the mast and 
along the top of the boom will be fastened 54” sail track. 

Also mentioned on the outboard profile are the fittings and rigging items 
suitable. If you’re especially ingenious, perhaps you can design and make 
the few simple accessories that are needed. 

Before painting the boat, scrape clean those places where glue has oozed 
out, and then sandpaper smooth. To prepare the plywood for the paint it is 
a good plan to “fix” the grain with one of the plywood undercoat sealers 
prepared for the purpose. Over this, at least two coats of first quality 
marine paint should be properly applied and evenly brushed out, both 
within and without the entire hull. 


THE RATING OF NAVIGATION WATCHES 


(Continued from page 34) 


able performance of the watch, traded it from Lowkrantz and kept it as 
his personal navigation watch. He adjusted it personally over a period of 
several months before the test started. The watch is a large gold filled 
pocket model manufactured by Ball Watch Co. It is shown in Fig. 1 as 


carried by Mr. Link. Fig. 2 shows the new Longines 24 hour navigator’s 
watch. 

Not.so many years ago, it was customary for a time signal to be dropped 
from a pole down town in New York, and in other places over the country. 
As radio time signals developed, it was not necessary for navigators to 
carry chronometers by hand to watch the time signal drop. At first, the 
radio time signals were sent only once or twice a day. Through public 
demand, the frequency of these time signals was increased to nearly every 
hour, when standard time signals are sent out from the Naval Observatory. 

There is some inconvenience even in wartime to the even hour in check- 
ing time pieces, and it will gratify the practical navigator to know that 
continuous time signals are being sent out by the National Bureau of 
Standards, known as the “standard frequency broadcast.’’ The purpose 
of this time service is not essentially for navigators but it may be so used. 


Tue Bureau of Standards broadcasts over WWV on 5 megacycles 
(5000 ke) each second of the day. Each second pulse lasts .005 seconds, 
and provides an accurate time interval for scientific measurements. 
Superposed on the 5 megacycle broadcast of each second beat is the stand- 
ard musical pitch of 440 cycles per second, corresponding to A above middle 
C. This time service may therefore be used not only by the navigator but 
also by musicians and scientists all over the country. 

To identify the correct time, the first minute of each five-minute period 
is sent without the musical pitch, so that the beginning and ending of 
the first minute of each five-minute period may be definitely identified. 
If a watch is within two and one-half minutes of the correct time, it may 
be checked at any time through the day, at five-minute periods. 

There may be some difficulty in tuning in on this broadcast, owing to 
the fact that there may be “skip distances,’’ and the signals sent are not 
powerful. However, as this service is built up, it will surely be available to 
the majority of the people over the country, and should be understood. 

Most airplane receiving sets and the new portable Zenith Wave Magnet 
long range sets may be used for getting the signals. 

These are some of the wrinkles and results in keeping accurate time for 
celestial navigation. As simple as it might at first appear, keeping accurate 
time is a much more serious matter than many people realize. On the 
other hand, the accuracy of the time directly affects the accuracy of the 
resulting longitude, and for this reason it must be known within a few 
seconds of time to get anything like reasonable accuracy in navigation. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1942 
FROM PORT HURON TO MACKINAC 


(Continued from page 31) 


(. E. Sorenson’s White Cloud, Ernst Grates’ Eight-Metre Shamrock and 
the Twelve-Metre Jris worked out into the lead. Many of the others were 
caught in soft spots and didn’t really get sailing until late that night. By 
sundown, Hostess was working out a good lead, followed by Shamrock, the 
position in which they were to cross the finish line. 

The wind held pretty much out of the west, making this one of the most 
pleasant trips up the Michigan shore in many a Mackinac Race. The lead- 
ing boats had to take only a few hitches on the course although the craft 
following were headed much of the time, which opened the spaces of water 
between them and the leaders and made it more difficult for the smaller 
craft to get “‘into the money” on their time allowances. 

The light air continued through the first night and the Sunday morning 
following; the first good sailing breeze picked up the leaders in the after- 
noon. In the fresh breeze, White Cloud lost a spinnaker in jibing, and 
Hostess II, out in front, caught enough air to blow her largest spinnaker 
to shreds. This was in the Thunder Bay area where the exciting chapters 
of this year’s event were written. 

While the leading boats were losing canvas, two others were running into 
really serious trouble. Late Sundsy afternoon, Eddie Wunsch’s Mina, a 
Marconi-rigged New York 30, caught fire. A large pot which covered the 
opening in the alcohol stove caused the flames to spread so that they 
melted the solder from the adjacent tank, allowing the full tank of alcohol 
to be turned loose in the galley. The galley was badly scorched and the 
entire cabin singed, but a stream of water from a bilge pump in the cockpit 
brought things under control. 

Fred Temple elected to take the short cut behind the reef off Thunder 
Bay Island where the Eight-Metre Rangoon, with 6 feet 8 inches draft, 
might perhaps have passed with good luck. As a result, the chance which 
would have saved a bare five miles on the 240-mile race cost Fred Temple 
his boat. Rangoon grounded and pounded to pieces on the rocks after the 
crew was taken ashore by Coast. Guardsmen from the near-by station. 

Luck in the race, from here on, fell to Beck and Ernie Grates, owner of 
the Eight-Metre Shamrock. Out in front, taking advantage of a good wind 
which the following boats did not get, they slid into the Straits on a 
broad reach — Hostess, at 3:30 a.m., Monday, to take five trophies; 
Shamrock, at 6:23 a.m., to win in the Racing Class, crossing 45 minutes 


63 


ahead of Harry Fletcher’s Twelve-Metre Iris, next yacht in her class. 

Eighteen boats sailed in this year’s event, a fleet which surprised even 
the enthusiastic race committee, which was headed by Lloyd Kurtzworth. 
More boats would have raced if crews had been available. 

Mackinac Island was comparatively quiet this year and, naturally, 
showed the effects of the war. Charles Sorensen, owner of White Cloud, had 
his amphibian on hand and was headed back for Detroit within a few 
hours after docking. Rex Jacobs had his plane ready for the dash back to 
work and more than half of the crews which arrived Monday morning were 
on the afternoon ferry to the mainland, headed for home. 


Port Huron — Mackinac Race 
Bayview Yacht Club — Distance 240 miles 


Start, July 11 
Racine Division 


Elapsed Corrected 
Boat and Owner Time Time 
Shamrock, Ernst Grates 40:23:00 33:16:24 
Tris, Harry Fletcher 41:08:18 38:58:01 
Pintail, Perce Darnell 47:29:12 40:22:36 

Racinc-Cruisine — Cuass A 
Hostess II, C. W. Beck, Jr. 37:29:28 36:07:38 
Estrellita, Geo. Naumann 44:29:12 41:38:24 
White Cloud, C. E. Sorensen 43:37:12 Scratch 
Kittihawk, Timken Brothers 49:14:01 47:00:37 
Racinc-Cruisine — Crass B 
Apache, Wilfred Gmeiner 40:43:40 37:13:54 
Minz, Ed Wunsch 45:05:37 43:00:06 
Pequot, Ed Flinterman 55:35:30 48:10:05 
Adonde, Harvey Luce 61:11:44 52:19:48 
Cruisine — Crass A 
Rainbow, Perce Williamson 53:32:16 48:10:38 
Dorjack, J. B. Edwards 55:02:32 50:33:22 
Kittiwake, Robert Neesley 62:53:55 56:58:52 
Cruisine — Crass B 

Tolanthe, E. C. Balch 48:09:17 42:35:04 
Rambler, A. Langshammer 49:21:01 43:04:10 
Duchess, Tom Lott 50:36:56 43:42:30 
Lurer, Paul Adams 70:00:00 63:14:27 
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Che Matthews ‘38’? Cwin Cabin above is 
shown patrolling the course during the recent 
flight tests of the “Mars”, the Navy's super 
flying boat, “somewhere” on Chesapeake Bay. 
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NAVIGATORS 


ARE NEEDED 


TO WIN THE 
WAR 


In the Navy, the Air Force and Merchant Marine great 
opportunities await those who prepare themselves now 
for service as navigation officers. The first step is to 
master navigation — and you can do this in a surprisingly 
short time by studying the Weems System of Navigation, 
one of the easiest courses ever devised. The completeness 
and efficiency of the Weems System are attested to by 
many world-famous navigators. Because its simplicity 
and accuracy save time and costly errors, Weems is fast 
surpassing other navigation methods. The United States, 
foreign governments, and many commercial air lines have 
adopted portions of the Weems System. Prepare now to 
do your bit by becoming a navigator. 


SCHOOLS IN FOURTEEN CITIES 
also CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


You may study the Weems System at 
WEEMS home ee our carefully conducted 
= gs correspondence courses, or you may 
Navigation Books, receive individual or classroom in- 
Dead Reckoning and struction at our affiliated schools in the 
Celestial Navigation following cities: Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Equipment 


Boston, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 

Miami, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
Price List on Request delphia, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW HOME STUDY COURSES 


In Sea and Air Navigation with comprehensive keys just 
off the press. Marine course same as given to cadets 
of the U. S. Merchant Fleet. 














Those who wish to further their present knowledge of navigation will 
find many of the texts and instruments used in the Weems System in- 
valuable and are invited to purchase these separately without necessarily 
taking either the full marine or air navigation courses. A few new, recently 
imported, Husun mate sextants, with micrometer drum and guaranteed 
for accuracy, are available to the market. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


YACHTING 
REMINISCENCES OF A SLAVING VOYAGE 


(Continued from page 28) 


and spoke to me in English young man can you ceep a close mouth 
Capt have I lisp a word while on this Ship, no you have bena brave 
boy and you shall be Rewarded for it —_as he said this he went to his 
room calling the Mate with him he sone cum out call me to him 
put in 10 Dobleloons thair is you Reward up came the mate 
here is my reward 5 more of yellow boys Paul you could cut thole 
pins of my Eys at that Moment _now young man if you want to go to 
the states thair is [bark] Baltimor bound home loaded with coffee _ wil] 
gat you a passage home he did so and I was thankfull I went on 
board sailed away home 
We arived in Due time all rite so that Ends my Voyge in slaver 
10 years after this Event I met the Mate in New Orleans Master of 
fine Ship he said he made $10.000 on that voyge 


Paul I will close by asking you not to wimper a word and Oblige your 
Old Ship mate 


P.S_ pleas Excuse mistakes and bad Spelling 
Suip Mate Jim 


NAVIGATION BY ECHO 


(Continued from page 32) 


Now that I may proceed in safety (I hope), perhaps some explanation is 
in order as to how a whistle can become man’s best friend. Nearly every- 
thing on or around water will throw an echo. A shore line, an island, a dock, 
even a log floating in the water, will return an echo from a good whistle: 
And, since the speed of sound is known to be roughly 1100 feet per second, 
the distance between your boat and the object returning the sound can be 
figured easily. Just count seconds between the time of blowing the whistle 
and the time you hear the echo, then multiply by 550 and you have the dis- 
tance in feet from your boat to the object reflecting the sound waves. 
Multiply by 550 instead of 1100 because the sound has to travel the dis- 
tance twice (whistle to shore and shore to whistle). Thus, the expression 
commonly heard here, ‘We were carrying a two second echo along such 
and such shore,” may be translated to “We were holding a course parallel- 
ing such and such a shore at a distance of 1100 feet off the beach.” In this 
way, the friendly echo not only gives the bearing of an object — as well as 
can be determined by ear in a fog — but also gives the distance from that 
object. Let me add here that in the case of a low beach with a high cliff or 
hill some distance inshore, the echo is probably coming from the higher 
land. Sometimes in this case two echoes, one later than the other, will be 
heard. The first may then be assumed to come from the beach. If only one 
echo is heard, allow for the distance from the beach to the hill in figuring 
your distance offshore. 


To illustrate-use of this echo navigation, let us assume you are captain 
of a tugboat running — What? Nothing so lowly as a tug? Well, perhaps 
we shouldn’t. The tugboat men might object. So we’ll assume you are in 
charge of an unspecified boat running north in a fog along the west shore 
of an island. At the north end of the island, you want to swing to NE and 
run a mile, say, to a point which you will pass on your port hand. You are 
blowing your whistle as prescribed by law, and counting seconds till you 


_ hear your echo. “One ... two... three . . . fo — three and one half 


seconds. Let’s see, 550 multiplied by 314, m-m-m-m, better than 1900 
feet.”” You haul in a little, whistle again. ‘Two and one half that time, 
guess I can go in a little more.” Then, a minute later. “Two seconds even, 


just about right.” So you run along, adjusting your distance offshore by 


sound. Your charts, or your local knowledge, tell you that in the middle of 
this side of the island there is quite a deep indentation in the shore line. 
Sure enough, as you reach this part of the island, your echo starts taking 
longer and longer to return, though you are still on the same compass 
course. You hold straight on across the entrance to this cove and, in a short 
while, you pick up your echo again, bringing it back to the one second 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION _N. Y. City: Gabriella Placht, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 46 E. 46th St., MU 9-7277 


Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course. I am interested 
in Marine Navigation 0; in Air Navigation 0. 


interval or the two second interval, or whatever you have to use to keep 
clear of all dangers. 


When your running time tells you the north end of the island is close, 
you start listening for the echo bearing to change from directly abeam 
to the quarter. Presently it does just this, then fades away astern till no 
echo at all can be heard. Obviously, when this happens you are clear of the 
island. You swing then to your next course, NE, and wait for the first echo 
over your port bow to warn of your approach to the next point. Provided 
the next point has deep water fairly close to shore, you may deliberately 
hold a course which will run you into the point, depending on the echo to 
warn you when to haul out and round the point. This is sometimes done to 
avoid passing so wide of the point as to get no echo at all; lacking this 
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From Mill to Mosquito Boat... 


PRECISION - STRAIGHT Monel Shafting 


Excellent straightness tolerances 
permit immediate use in 


high-powered patrol boats 


Powerful Huckins PT boats are coming 
off the line in double-quick time. One 
thing that helps is shafting ready to in- 


stall... precision-straight Monel shafting 
O.K.’d for use as it comes from the 
INCO mill. 

Strength, toughness and resistance 
to corrosion assure for Monel shafts in 
PT boats long, dependable perform- 
ance under hazardous conditions. In 
addition, the excellent straightness 


tolerances of Monel shafting reduce 
vibration and wear on shaft and bear- 
ings to a minimum. 

Other places where Huckins PT boats 
need a strong, corrosion-resistant metal 
are struts, rudders, gudgeon pins and 
plates and vital shaft spindles and at- 
tachments. Hence, these parts are also 
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(Below) In the Huckins PT boat Monel precision-straight shafting, and Monel struts, rudders, 
gudgeon pins and plates and other items provide long, dependable performance. 


made of Sea-goin’* Monel. 

In hundreds of parts of marine and 
naval craft Monel is doing its bit. When 
victory is won this durable metal will 
again be at your service. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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audible location of the point, you are not nearly so sure of your position. 


Tuts is, perhaps, the commonest use of echoes, this “sounding” your way 
along a shore. A case from my personal experience can well illustrate a 
slightly different condition, one where the echo gives warning of danger 
ahead. I was working a night wheel watch in a small Puget Sound freighter, 
the M.S. Aloha, a 110-foot Black Ball Line boat. We were leaving Tacoma 
late one foggy night, pulling away from the American-Hawaiian dock just 
as an ocean freighter was landing there. Our course from the dock to 
Brown’s Point at the harbor entrance was somewhere near N by W. (I 
have forgotten the exact course but it isn’t important anyway.) On leaving 
the dock, we were forced to run due east for about two minutes to clear the 
ship coming in and the officer in charge of the Aloha then gave me the same 
course we should have run from the dock. I knew when he gave the course 
that it was wrong, that it would take us to a spot two minutes’ run inshore 
of the tip of Brown’s Point. Right then was when I learned that no one 
is infallible for the officer in question was and is one of the best on the 
Sound. What to do? For a mere quartermaster to correct an officer on the 
course to be run was unheard of. Also, the officer was new to the boat and 
I was not yet familiar enough with his characteristics to foresee how he 
would react to any advice. Sometimes such courses were held on purpose 
to avoid unfavorable tides; still, that could hardly be the case now for the 
tide was going out with us. After much worrying on my part, as to whether 
to mention his error to him at once or wait and see if he swung out when 
closer to the point, we got our first echo from the point. I reported it at 
once: “Echo dead ahead, sir, at about five seconds.” Both the officer and 
I were leaning out open wheelhouse windows. He immediately whistled 
again, listened, frowned, and said: “Should be coming from starboard, 
this ebb tide should have carried us out well wide of the point.” He whistled 
again in a minute, and I reported the echo, “Dead ahead, sir, at about 
three.” He nodded, “You're right . . . haul out a little . . . steady!” 
Then, as the next whistle gave us an echo dead ahead, and at only one 
second, he realized his error for he cried, ‘Hard a starboard.” (The old 
tiller command meaning turn to port.) Then, after we had safely rounded 
the point, he turned and said, rather sheepishly: “Kinda forgot that two 
minutes we ran east!”’ We drew only seven feet and could run to within 
70 feet of this beach in safety, so it wasn’t really close but, with a greener 
quartermaster who wouldn’t have noticed the error, and with no whistle, 
that boat would have grounded on a falling tide. 

There is yet another service which the echo performs for those who know 


how to read it, although this is advanced knowledge and takes some time 
to learn. This is in revealing the nature of the reflecting object. A short, 
sharp, toot on the whistle will be found best for producing an echo. This 
short toot, however, will be somewhat changed when it returns to your 
ear from anything other than a vertical surface. For instance, the sound 
waves striking a wooded slope are first returned from the trees at the edge 
of the beach, then from the trees in the next row above and behind the 
first, and'so on up the slope, so that the “toot”’ you blew will return asa 
“t-0-0-0-t”’ in the echo. Any vertical surface, such as a cliff or the ware- 
house on a dock, will bounce the “toot” back just as short and concise as 
it was blown. A boat looking for a dock along a wooded shore would holda 
one or two second echo along the shore until the sharp crack of the echo 
told of the presence of the dock. 

That this does not always work to perfection was shown to me as we were 
entering Everett Harbor one morning after a foggy night. Rounding 
Muckilteo Point, we were surprised to see two large ocean freighters high 
and dry aground, within one hundred yards of each other. Why the first 
ship to ground hit the beach, I never found out, but an officer on the 
second, the Grays Harbor, of the Tacoma-Oriental Line, told me they got 
such a clear echo off the side of the first ship that they assumed it to be 
from the Everett docks, and turned to run in toward them! While we were 
unloading in Everett that morning, a big sedan drove up, and a man got 
out, looked up and down the dock. Not finding what he wanted, he ad- 
dressed a deck hand known from one end of the Sound to the other as 
“Dakota Fat”: “Where’s the Grays Harbor?” Fat’s answer was typical of 
all his remarks: “Down the beach diggin’ clams!” The look of amazed 
disbelief on that man’s face as he saw the ship, propeller and all out of 
water at this stage of the tide, was really something. It probably will be 
matched, however, at the end of this article by the faces of you readers, for 
the degree of selectivity of hearing of some of the Sound’s skippers is really 
beyond all belief, yet that is what I intend to show, and by a true incident. 


We were running along a beach, hunting for a dock by echo. As our 
running time put us almost abeam of it, the skipper stopped the engines 
and listened intently to our echo, then remarked to me: “That sounds like 
it. Not quite right, though, something wrong, but it must be it. We'll go 
in and see. Swing her in.” In we went, slowly and cautiously, and presently 
through the fog appeared the dock. And across the face of the dock, het 
masts and funnel spoiling our echo, lay a large tug. She spoiled the dock 
echo and that skipper knew it was not the same as the shore echo! 
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(Continued from page 33) 


use it in wartime. With the aid of flashlights, we managed to remove such 
cushions, spare ground tackle and other duffle as could be easily handled. 
It may have lightened the craft by 500 pounds. Then we went to the cook- 
house, built a fire, tried a bit of hot rum and honey (just to see if it was all 
right for offering a guest) and put on the new potatoes to boil. The cook 
heard us. He tumbled out and took charge. Maybe he smelled something 
other than herring and spuds; he has a good nose, that one. He mixed the 
cake batter, chucked a few herrin’ in on top of the ’taters, set up the table 
and cocked a weather eye at the old chronometer on the wall. At that mo- 
ment we heard a sound outside. 

“Haw, Lion!” a voice shouted. “Step up there! Gee, now. Gee, Bright! 
Heads up and stand still, you white-faced so-and-so’s . . .” 

All oxen in Nova Scotia are named Lion and Bright, it seems. The Haw, 
or port, ox is “Lion.” The starboard, or Gee, animal is called “Bright.” 
Harry and his team had arrived. The oxen would stand, so he and my 
messenger came stamping into the cookhouse. 

“Chilly mornin’, Captain,” observed Harry, moving up to the stove and 
shuddering his big shoulders. The messenger did likewise. 

I reached for the bottle and mug and tendered them to the guest. He 
looked surprised but consented to accept them. The messenger had his 
mug and honey by the time Harry relinquished the bottle. The cook put 
in the hot water and, at my nod, fixed one for himself. From then on every- 
thing went like clockwork. 


Arrer breakfast, Harry hooked his binding chain fast to the end of a skid. 
The oxen twitched it down to its place where it overlapped by a foot one 
of the skids upon which the cradle rested. We blocked it at the proper slant 
for down the beach; then we twitched the other skid into its proper place. 
The two others were placed so that they, too, overlapped the first pair, 
but with the upper ends inside. Harry hitched the binding chain to the 
yoke on the cradle while two of the men went behind it with pinch bars. 
At the word, the whip cracked. The cradle began to move down the beach. 
In fact, a man had to keep a check line on it with a turn around the snub- 
bing-post so that it would not run up on the heels of the cattle. When the 
cradle rested on the third pair of skids those at the top of the tide were 
twitched down for the extension to low water mark. The cradle was then 
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pinched out on to it with the bars. It was then ballasted with big rocks so 
that it would not float away when the tide rose. 

It would be high water at noon. Harry went home to do his own work. 
He promised to be back at the evening low water which was the time we 
would have to haul out the cradle with boat aboard. Many people, some of 
them experienced boatmen, have asked: 

“Why do you have to wait for the next low water to haul out?” 

It seems to be obvious but perhaps it is not. How can we get the tons of 
rock ballast off the cradle when the said ballast is still under a lot of water? 
We have no tackle or power for hauling ballast, cradle and boat; nor can we 
set wooden skids in place under water and make them stay there. Each 
skid has enough buoyancy to hold up four or five men. There are other 
practical difficulties. Why go into them? 


A\r 11:00 a.m. we ran an anchor out in a small boat and dropped it fair 
“astern” of the now almost submerged cradle. (The ends of the hinged 
shores are left long enough to be above the highest tide, and also above 
the boat’s rail when she is floated in.) A line from this anchor was made fast 
to the boat’s stern. Under power, we eased the little ship into the cradle, 
using the stern line to keep her from floating too far ahead. We have a 
mark on the rail that indicates exactly where to place the hull in relation to 
the after pair of shores so that she will rest correctly when the falling tide 
lets her settle down. We then pulled in the hinged shores, put pads under 
them so the rail would not be scarred, and cleated them in place. Now the 
boat could settle straight down with the tide and still be held fast in her nest. 

By 5:30 that evening, the tide was low enough to start tossing off bal- 
last. When Harry and the cattle appeared, the skids were all in place. A set 
of double blocks was rigged with a long leader from the snubbing pile at 
the top of the beach. The tackle hook was in the cradle’s yoke. Harry 
hitched the binding chain to the end of the fall. Note that the tackle was 
rigged so that the cattle were pulling up the beach, the same way that the 
boat was to move. 

The whip cracked. The men were behind the cradle and lifting with the 
pinch bars ‘“‘to break her out.” 

“Come on there!” yelled Harry to his cattle. 

There was a creak. The hull inched forward. The cross members caught 
the new tallow on the skids. 

“Take her now, me beauties,” coaxed Harry. 

The cradle and boat moved up the beach as the cattle, heads down, 
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Commodore of Sandy Beach Yacht 
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Brunton is widely known among 
boatmen of the Niagara Frontier. 
As a patrol officer of Flotilla 41, he 
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Few boats of equal size can match the all- 
round performance of this popular Richard- 
son model, Built to a special Sparkman and 
Stephens design, she combines speed, 
stamina and seaworthiness to a degree 
matched only by her trim beauty. Wherever 
Auxiliary duty may call, Alice Anne II, and 
her sister ships by the score, are answering. 
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"BUT, — said the fish, 


“But,” said the fish, animatedly, 
“we couldn’t see what was going on 
up on the surface even if we dared 
swim up and look. There’s lots of 
noise and commotion all the time. 
Every little while, it seems there is 
a splash and a huge dark object 
fills the water.” 





Our job here at Elizabeth City 
Shipyard i is to create those resound- 
ing splashes which sooner or later 
will spell the doom of Mr. Hitler’s 
mechanical “fish,” on the outside. 
One of these days, they will find it 
unhealthy to swim up to the surface 
to have a look. Subchasers spell 
Action and that is just what is hap- 
pening right now at this American 
Yard. 
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If you should sight a “tin fish” 
abaft, keep cool and trust your 
Paragon Gears, Nothing should sur- 
prise you these days—unless it be to 
find that your craft is not Paragon- 
equipped. For these gears have been 
standard on the most popular boats 
and engines since long before the 
Rising Sun began to shine — and 
you'll find them there when it sets. 


year after year it’s 
la REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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butted sturdily into the forehead yoke, dug in their feet and pulled like 
twin engines. She moved ahead the full length of the second set of skids, 
when the steers were halted so that the tackle could be fleeted and every- 
thing made snug for the next hitch on the skids. (A cleat is spiked to the 
skids to keep the cradle from slipping back.) After that hitch it was neces. 
sary to put a snatch block on the snubbing-post so that the oxen could 
haul down the beach instead of up hill. 

The cattle simply walked away with the job. It was exactly 50 minutes 
from the time the oxen took hold when the Escapade was safe and sound in 
her cradle above high water and ready for repairs. 

Good thing we hauled her out. She needed two new pieces of plank and g 
floor timber had to be spliced in. The line guard (for protection from nets 
and tuna lines) had fouled something. That had to be removed, straight. 
ened, regalvanized and put back. We gave her a rub down, slapped on g 
couple of fresh coats of copper and launched her, the next night, while the 
paint was still tacky. 

The launching process is exactly the reverse of the haul-out: put her 
down at low water; ballast the cradle to hold it down; float the craft out 
at high water; at the next low, haul up the cradle. 

Two ox power does not sound like much of an engine but it is sufficient 
and it saves fuel. And it will always start in cold weather! 


FAST TIME TO MACKINAC 


(Continued from page 30) 


a beautiful start but the expert crew in White Cloud made itself felt the 
moment the race began by moving across among the leaders and proceed- 
ing without delay to work up past Trident. She kept gaining under her huge 
spinnaker until she had a surprising lead as the Class A boats reached the 
open lake. Also doing some fancy sailing was Robert P. Benedict’s Jackson 
Park Yacht Club yawl Southern Cross, another of the always-dangerous 
contenders yet to win a Mackinac. Bob Benedict is regarded as the veteran 
of Mackinac veterans, having first sailed the race in 1914 and winning it in 
1929 and 1932 in his schooner Bagheera. 

The others were strung out under a mass of billowing light canvas. 
Among them were Barquita, owned and sailed by Ed Buker, Jr., of the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club, and Gentian, the Chicago Yacht Club yacht 
owned and sailed by Eugene A. Steuert. These two are N. Y. Y.C. ‘32’s,” 
each in her first Mackinac trial. 

For the next 24 to 26 hours the yachts continued under spinnakers, most 
of them following the rhumb line steamer route toward Point Betsie, 203 
miles from Chicago and the first landfall on the east Michigan shore along 
the steamer course. The breeze held steady and in the same direction. 

White Cloud’s 3,000-foot parachute kept her well ahead of the other 
cruising yachts. Revenge, Warrior and Falcon II, which started two hours 
earlier, covered 220 miles or more on the same spinnaker run but were 
gradually being overhauled by White Cloud. Suddenly the wind dropped, 
late Sunday afternoon, veered around to the northwest and freshened 
vigorously. White Cloud and the Universals, getting it before those farther 


_ south, had their own speed test between Sleeping Bear Point and Beaver 


Island, from 75 to 100 miles from the finish. 


| Tue long spinnaker holiday ended abruptly, the big kites were doused and 


heavier stuff went up in a hurry. It had been the longest uninterrupted run 
Revenge had ever had, Lieut. Walliser declared later, and other skippers 
agreed that they had never experienced anything like it before. The strange 
situation was all the more unusual because squalls are frequent in the 
upper half of Lake Michigan. At least, spending a day and night logging 7 
to 10 miles an hour with spinnakers set was thought to be impossible on the 
Great Lakes. 

With the change in the wind, the yachts beat into the narrowing portion 
of the course that gradually brings all racers into the Gray’s Reef channel, 
starting with two marks they must leave on the required side to abide by 
the race committee’s rule. 

White Cloud had now reached the peak of her performance, with rising 
seas and the wind blowing 40 miles in the puffs. She heeled over easily and 
picked up speed. Her navigator, Captain Oscar A. Johnson, said later that 
hardly a sound came from her straining canvas and rigging. She bored into 
it without having to change tacks, leading all the Universals in the vicinity 
of Beaver Island, 45 miles from the finish. She had passed Revenge, some- 
thing few yachts ever do, and in a short time had rounded Buoy No. 5 to 
starboard, according to the race rules. A big Genoa jib sent her flying down 
the Straits of Mackinac and, although the breeze slackened, White Cloud 
footed right along. Still on her port tack early Monday morning, she came 
to within a mile of the finish before tacking twice to lay the finish line. She 
finished her tremendous 333-mile demonstration at 14 minutes and five 
seconds past 5 o’clock Monday morning, taking only a little over 38 hours 
to cover the distance. 

This fact alone made White Cloud the undisputed queen of the Mackinac 
for 1942 and, as the hours dragged on, her smashing triumph took on neW 
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Mons than a quarter of a century ago, the facilities of the Greenport 
Basin and Construction Company were devoted to the building of war 
craft. Today, Greenport’s major efforts again are directed along the 


same lines. 


The fact that Greenport was one of the first yards in this section 
to be awarded a Navy contract is, we feel, a tribute to Greenport’s 
ability and organization. We are proud to be of service again, in an 


even greater war effort. 
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ON THE WATERWAYS OF WAR::: 


® They’ve come to the front — boats 
of many types powered by Universal 
—to help win an early Victory. 
Wherever they are, at home or on 
war's far flung waterways — the Uni- 
versals are discharging their duties 
with utmost efficiency. For Universal 
100% Marine Motors are built for 
service afloat — not converted for it! 


At present, Universal 100% Marine 
Motors are available only for essential 
war services which include work boats, 
crash boats, control boats, landing boats, 
fishing boats, house boats, tenders, and 
lighters. 


Powering lifeboats on Liberty ships and 
other cargo vessels, is one of the many vital 
jobs entrusted to the famous Universal 
Utility Four. It’s a 4-cylinder 25 h.p. motor 
with 95 cu. in. piston displacement. A true 
Universal 100% Marine Motor in every 
respect, it’s more reliable than ever. 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


* 44 Warren Street 
Naw York City, New York 
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significance. Her elapsed time of 38:14:05 was the second fastest in the 
records of the race, exceeded only by the 31:14:30 mark of the 100-foot 
schooner Amorita, made under Dr. W. L. Baum in the windy 1911 affair. 
White Cloud’s corrected time was 35:16:22. : 

It was the first time a Detroit boat had won the Chicago-to-Mackinae 
race. For the first time since 1938, a cruising entry finished first. Probably 
never before had a winner been able to cover the course in such a minimum 
of distance, and never before had the first and second boats in one division 
been so widely separated. Trident, the second boat in the Cruising Division, 
came in more than eleven hours astern of White Cloud. And old-timers 
scratched their heads trying to recall when a boat in her first attempt had 
won a time prize in this hallowed affair; it’s certain none had ever before 
won on both elapsed and corrected time in an inaugural test. 


For that matter, it was something entirely new to have two boats on 
their maiden Mackinac races winning the major prizes. Falcon IT is the last 
of the Marblehead ‘‘Q’s”’ to come off the ways. She is 12 years old and wag 
designed by Frank C. Paine and built by George Lawley and Sons, Ine, 
“‘Ole’’ Karas did most of the work at the stick and came in in a winner for 
the ninth time, to set a record. He had been aboard his Siren in five tri- 
umphs, in Rubaiyat twice and once in Manitou. Co-owner Udell had sailed 
in four winners since 1932. Other members of Falcon’s crew were Edward 
Schnabel, Sr., of Chicago; Fred Petersen, Minneapolis; Sam Clarke, of 
Chicago, and Pat Crowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. All except Clarke are 
veteran Mackinac racers. 

White Cloud’s crew, recruited from among Detroit’s ablest sailors, won 
high praise from Captain Johnson. Joe Snay, Grosse Pointe, Mich., was 
skipper — ‘the only skipper in 35 years to sail a Mackinac winner without 
once touching the tiller.’”’ Dean of Detroit’s active yachtsmen, Snay looked 
after the trimming of sails and kept his eye on the canvas, his Corinthian 
protégés doing the rest as he directed. At times in the heavy going off the 
Beaver, the Cloud’s lee rail was buried more than a foot under water. But 
there was no complaint from her. She was built four years ago from Spark- 
man and Stephens designs and was sailed chiefly on the Chesapeake. When 
Sorensen and Johnson put her through her paces earlier this season, they 
won the Mills event on Lake Erie and lost the Port Huron race by reason 
of a six-hour calm. Sorensen was not aboard in the Mackinac Race but he 
flew his two-motored amphibian plane to a landing near the yacht in 
Mackinac Harbor shortly after her finish, to help his boys celebrate their 
victory. 

Besides Johnson and Snay, White Cloud was manned by Huntley John- 


_ son, the navigator’s son, Jack Echelmeier, Harry Petersen, George Van, 


Robert Bryant, Robert Kerr, Jack Scranton, Ted Coggin, Roland Christ- 
man, Carl Meurer and Mike Dillon. 

Now back to the Universal Division leaders, still fighting it out in the 
Straits of Mackinac. Two miles from the finish, Warrior was just a few sec- 
onds astern of White Cloud. Then, in a battle with the Straits current, 
Warrior turned toward the southern shore and stuck there while Falcon II 
and Revenge sneaked past her to get their guns. Falcon IT trimmed W arrior 
by 40 minutes and 25 seconds on corrected time, capturing the Class B 
Universal prize in 42:14:28 elapsed time and 33:05:41 corrected, as well as 
the Chicago-Mackinac Trophy for the major time prize in her division. 
Warrior trimmed Revenge, however, to win the Class A Universal compe- 
tition. 

In the Cruising Division, White Cloud won the historic Mackinac Cup 
and Class A honors, being almost 12 hours ahead of her Detroit rival, 
Commodore Charles Beck’s yaw] Hostess IZ, winner of the Port Huron 
time prize. Samuel C. Pirie’s smart yawl Onaway, in her first Mackinac 


trial, won the Class B award and Kenneth J. Stanford’s Alden-designed 


cutter, Stormy Petrel, also sailing her first Mackinac race, was best in 
Class C. The Class D winner was the little cutter Wench, owned and sailed 
by Henry Holsman and Levering Cartwright. Onaway, Stormy Petrel and 
Wench fly the Chicago Yacht Club burgee. 


Tus year’s fast time was under far different conditions from the howling 
winds that pushed the big 100-foot Amorita to her all-time elapsed time 
record in 1911. Advancement in design of canvas, rigging and hull as 
epitomized in the smaller White Cloud had made possible a mark close to 
the 1911 pinnacle, with only a 40-mile top wind and an easy following breeze 
a good share of the way. 

Mishaps in this year’s race were few. Onaway’s spinnaker halliard let go 
almost at the start and the yacht loafed for 20 precious minutes while 
Pirie went aloft to reeve off a new one. Hobart Olson’s little sloop Duchess, 
from Milwaukee, with the smallest rating in the cruising division, had her 
spinnaker let go Sunday night. Luckily, Mrs. Olson, the only woman in the 
race, was handy with a needle and helped mightily in getting the sail back 
on the boat. Stormy Petrel twice suffered spinnaker trouble. On the other 
side of the ledger, the mahogany-hulled yaw] Betty Bro, owned by Com- 
modore Milton Friend, of the Columbia Yacht Club (she was formerly the 
Rubaiyat of Mackinac and Bermuda race glory), lay becalmed in the pas 
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e sage for 14 hours. She lost a beautiful position and was first of the fleet to VY NZ V 
; [be trapped in that channel when the wind let go. This is the sort of thing 
r, that gave Nor’wester, Chicago Yacht Club schooner owned and sailed by 
Walter Goettsch, an elapsed time of 100 hours and 55 minutes to close the 
.e book on a memorable yachting event. 
y L. T. Rountree, vice commodore of the power yacht squadron of the 
m Lake Michigan Yachting Association, used his 92-foot power cruiser Mar- Ss 
n lyn as official fleet escort. She flies Chicago, Columbia, Jackson Park and IN ALL THE WORLD 
n, Michigan City Yacht Club burgees and her owner’s presence aboard a 
rs Mackinac racer in 1906 antedated the first race of all other 1942 sailors. ye e 
: Cuicaco Yacut Crus, Mackinac Race WW CI H00 
Start, July 18, 1942. Distance, 333 miles v, 
UNIVERSAL Division és 
mn Class A, rating 25.1 and over and all metre yachts; start, 1:00 p.m. C0), 
st Elapsed Corrected 
as Yacht, Owner and Club : Time Time 
Warrior, Fred M. Temple, Toledo Y.C. 42:26:18 33:46:06 ‘ = ~ 
c. Baines. Blair A. Walliser & Ken Griffin, Chicago Y.C. 41:44:54 37:48:25 | <> FAMOUS FOR 315 YEARS 
or Joyant, Charles N. Granville, Jr., Columbia Y.C. 63:27:07 57:03:43 a 
‘- Class B, rating 25.0 and under; start, 1:00 p.m. : A 
ed Falcon II, L. L. Karas & Clare Udell, Chicago Y.C. 42:14:28 33:05:41 
rd Capsicum, Robert F. Maher, Jackson Park Y.C. DNF = 
i, 
of Cruisine Division : 
re Class D, rating 24.9 and under; start 1:30 p.m. 
. Henry Holsman & Levering C. Cartwright, Chicago 71:38:06 56:52:29 
OF 
- Keewaydin, Edgar B. Tolman, Jr., Chicago Y.C. 70:14:57 57:09:31 
sad Curacao, Robert C. Herrmann, Macatawa Bay Y.C. 81:10:03 64:46:19 
ut Wind Song, Clyde E. Larish, Chicago & Jackson Park Y.C. 78:41:55 65:49:41 
ed Duchess, Hobart Olson, Milwaukee Y.C. 83:21:48 66:09:55 
, Wandelaar, Kenneth W. Campbell, Macatawa Bay Y.C. 82:55:49 67:28:09 
an Nor’wester, Walter J. Goettsch, Chicago Y.C. 100:55:00 88:20:05 
he Nirvana, William W. Fisher, Corinthian Y.C. DNF 
ut Class C, rating 25.0 to 29.3; start, 2:00 p.m. 
rk- Stormy Petrel, Kenneth J. Stanford, Chicago Y.C. 62:50:11 51:47:01 
en Belle Aurore, Joseph Hruby, Columbia Y.C. 78:59:36 69:17:04 
65 Thunderhead, Gerald Gidwitz, Kenosha Y.C. 81:34:25 69:40:55 
{ “J 
on Class B, rating 29.4 to 32.9; start, 2:30 p.m. 
h Onaway, Samuel C. Pirie, Jr., Chicago Y.C. 59:40:05 50:29:41 
he Rubaiyat IIT, John Bash (charterer), Columbia Y.C. 60:57:40 51:37:50 
In Cleon, William H. Murphy, Chicago Y.C. 81:32:54 71:56:59 
err Class A, rating 33.0 and over; start, 3:00 pan. 
White Cloud, Charles E. Sorensen, Detroit Y.C. 38:14:05 35:16:22 
1n- Trident, P. H. Danly, Chicago Y.C. 49:33:39 44:25:28 
an Southern Cross, Robert P. Benedict, Jr., Jackson Park Y.C. 52:24:41 46:50:54 
one Hostess II, Charles W. Beck, Jr., Bayview Y.C. 51:13:02 47:13:13 
ist- Gentian, Eugene A. Steuert, Chicago Y.C. 58:57:43 51:23:10 
Betty Bro, Milton H. Friend, Columbia Y.C. 58:13:03 51:25:21 
Barquita, Edward Buker, Jr., Chicago & Jackson Park Y.C. 60:09:07 52:31:48 
the Copperhead, John T. Snite, Jr., Chicago Y.C. 60:08:38 53:58:50 
ec. Baccarat, Louis U. Ainbinder, Columbia Y.C. 64:59:41 57:25:08 
os Volante, George B. Downing, Milwaukee Y.C. 63:15:45 61:19:12 “ 
1 ; Nisswa, George Sollitt, Chicago Y.C. 79:20:42 71:46:09 pt ty 
; Race Committee, Byron H. Willis, Chairman; C. J. Weil, Jr., E. B. Lumbard, HAI 
be John L. Stieber, Robert A. Haynie and John Courtwright. 
3 
l as 
on. HAULING OUT TIME—AND AFTER 
il (Continued from page 23) 
Sup You can remove an old surface in a number of ways. Don’t try to dry- 
val, scrape it. You may be able to get the old surface off by sandpapering or by 
ron wire brushing but this is doubtful. Either one of two generally accepted WE tte 
nac methods are followed: (1) Using marine paint and varnish remover or 
ned (2) using a blow torch. The use of remover is the more expensive method, 
{ in but it’s safer and more satisfactory for the inexperienced worker. I advise 
iled remover provided you can still buy it. If you’re unable to buy any, try to 
and get a paint and varnish remover made for removing house paint. It may 
work a bit slower on marine paint and varnish than marine remover, since 
these products are tougher than house finishes. Remover should be brushed os aoe GG; a a 
ling on. Run your brush strokes all in the same direction. Don’t go right back WE HC; 
‘ime over them in the opposite direction but apply the material plentifully and 
| as allow it ‘to set’? and begin its work. After a couple of minutes, gently 8 years old 12 years old 
e to pull” or scrape the surface with a scraper, putty knife or a broad knife. 
eeze Many times, the worse a surface is, the easier it comes off. Sometimes, LA 
you'll have to apply more than one coat of remover. & <Q 
t gO 
vhile Warn the old paint or varnish has been taken off and you’re right down BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
hess, to bare wood, wash the surface thoroughly with turpentine. Be sure to get 
| her the turpentine into the seams, mouldings and corners so that no trace of Le l/h 7; A Ss vf 
. the temover remains to go to work under the fresh paint or varnish. Don’t use 4 CIt HUME 2 C00. 
yack Washing powder or solutions instead of turpentine, as such products leave | 7 < 
ther a residue and the water may raise the grain of the wood. After the turpen- SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
om- tine is dry, sandpaper the surface with No. 4 sandpaper, dust carefully, 
’ the and you’re ready for the new coat. Remember what we said about thinning 
pas- this finish. One more word about remover. Basically, removers are of two IN 
1\ \ 
X AN AS AN 
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You're “from Missouri’’— 
We're from the Jersey Coast 


We have seen a good many alleged “ Jersey skiffs’’ come and 
go during our years in business at Bay Head. Some good, some 
otherwise. One thing is certain, however: it takes local knowledge 
and plenty of it to design a successful boat for waters such as ours. 
That is why our firm has always designed its own high-speed off- 
shore skiffs. 

These Hubert Johnson boats have a good reputation for safety 
and sea-keeping ability. We would like to see them, as well as larger 
versions which we have worked up, go to work on the Axis sub- 
marines off our coasts. 

Meanwhile construction continues apace on our 33’ rearming 
boats for the Navy. 


Hubert S. Johnson, Boat Manufacturer 
Bay Head, N. J. 



























Stops Rot 
in Caulking and the Wood 














& 
Rot destroys caulking. Cuprinol prevents Rot. You'll 
lengthen the life of your caulking and protect the 
surrounding wood by Cuprinol treatment. Lay in the 
caulking and before driving it home apply “Cuprinol 
for Wood” generously by brush. Cuprinol is, more- 
over, an excellent priming coat under paint. It pre- 
vents rot, fungus, marine growth and insect borers. 






If your supplier does not have Cuprinol 
available it is because the Federal Gov- 
ernment has now 


placed it high on its pri 
priority list for war- 
C U For 


time service. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 
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YACHTING 


types, inflammable and non-inflammable. Be careful of fire when you're 
using removers. Don’t work inside a badly ventilated boat with a lighted 
cigar, cigarette or pipe in your mouth. Be sure you have plenty of ventils- 
tion to dissipate possible fumes. 

If you’re unable to obtain remover, you’ll have to resort to a blow torch. 
A blow torch isn’t particularly difficult to use, but here again you haye 
a fire danger — a much greater fire hazard than you had with remover. 
You’re working with an actual flame. Frequently, fall winds are pretty 
brisk. A blow torch, left unattended, even for a brief moment, can start a 
fire. A blow torch flame that’s not regulated carefully can take the life out 


_ of the wood; if used carelessly, it may even leave unsightly char marks or 


deeper burns. First, regulate the flame carefully. If you’ve never used a 
blow torch before, try it out on an old painted board or other old surface. 
A blow torch job is best handled as a two-man operation, one man holding 
the torch, the other doing the scraping while the surface is still hot and soft. 
When the blow torch and scraping job has been completed, when the old 
paint or varnish is off and the bare wood shows, sandpaper the surface with 
No. sandpaper and dust carefully. 

You are now ready for the new coat of paint or varnish. Applied over 
bare wood, either finish is usually thinned up to 20 per cent with turpen- 
tine. Read the directions on the can to be sure, or ask your dealer or yard 
man if you’re in doubt. Unless you find out otherwise, thin the paint in this 
same proportion when you put it on over deck canvas and canvas-covered 
deckhouses and cabin tops from which you have removed the old surface. 


A worp about bottoms and bottom seams. A bottom that’s been painted 
with a ‘“‘soft’’ type of antifouling copper paint can usually be sandpapered 
or wire brushed down to a hard surface. (Treat hard racing finishes just 
the same as you treat a topside paint job.) Don’t use a blow torch on copper 
bottom paints as the flame may release poisonous fumes. When the bottom 
surface is properly cleaned, apply the same kind of bottom paint you usually 
use, after you have first added an equal part of raw linseed oil to it. This 
should make a fairly thin mixture as you brush it on. The raw oil in the 
mixture is slow-drying; it seeps into the seams, keeping them soft and 
keeping the paint fresh, preventing drying out and scaling over the winter, 

Because we haven’t the space in this article, we cannot go into much de- 
tail on the subject of engines. That’s really a separate story. Be sure to 
drain out the water. Take out the spark plugs and put a couple of spoonfuls 
of oil in each hole. Then turn over the engine by hand, so that the piston 
in each cylinder has a chance to work the oil up and down the cylinder 
walls and set up a protective coating. Take your storage batteries, magneto, 
generator and coil ashore and keep them in a dry place at house tempera- 
ture. Check your storage batteries occasionally over the winter so that, if 
they: need charging, you can have this done and the fully charged batteries 
in place when you’re ready to use the boat. We can’t go into any detail, 
either, regarding engine check-over to determine whether a carbon job ora 
ring job is necessary, on the matter of carburetor adjustment, or the dozen 
and one things you ought to check on your power plant. At the moment, 
we're principally concerned with preserving and protecting the boat’s hull, 
rather than what’s inside of her. The principal thing to guard against, so 
far as the engine is concerned, is a freeze-up, as well as winter damage 
to electrical apparatus. The engine man at your boatyard, one of your 
engine-wise friends or even your garage man can give you the essentials 
on over-the-winter engine protection. 

About all you have to do now is to put on the winter cover. Be sure that 
this goes on over a rigid frame and ridgepole. Put plenty of cross members 
in the frame to prevent the canvas cover from sagging from the weight of 
snow. Give plenty of pitch from the ridgepole so that the cover can shed 
snow and water easily. Most canvas covers (except tarpaulins) are not 
really waterproof but water repellent, their principal function being to shed 
water and snow. So give them a chance by giving them ample pitch and a 
rigid frame. 

If you’re planning a new canvas cover, be sure to have the entrance flap 
in it large enough and conveniently placed so you can get in and out of the 
boat easily on your periodic visits during the winter. Going back to the 
subject of blocking up, be sure the boat is blocked high enough off the 
ground to keep her above a snowfall of a foot or so. 


Venrtitation of a boat is always important, particularly so when she is 
laid up, so arrange the cover to allow circulation both around and in the 
boat. The cover should be kept well away from the hull, being held out by 
extending the rafters of the frame or by putting old fenders or life preservers 
between the sheerstrake and the cover every few feet. Better yet, have two 
or three ventilators worked in the cover. These may be made by arranging 
a fixed flap over a hole in the cover, the flap enclosing a wedge-shaped space, 
open at the bottom, between it and the cover. This will allow air to pass 
through, and keep out rain or snow. (See page 46, YacuT1NG, June, 1941.) 

The cover should extend well down the sides of the boat and be weighted 
along its bottom edge with old sash weights, heavy stones or similar ob- 


' jects. It may be tied to the shores but weighting it is better. 
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“THE AMERICAN MonsTER 
WITH THE FLAPPING WINGS!” 


HEN Lt. John D. Bulkeley,U.S.N., 

returned from the Far East, he 

brought with him news of the Tokyo 
broadcast, that said: 


“America has developed a secret 
weapon, a monster with flapping wings, 
which makes a lot of noise and fires 

- oe > 
torpedoes in all directions. 


What “secret weapon” threw the 
Japs into this blind frenzy, dreaming 
up wings that just weren’t there? It 
was the Navy’s incredibly fast, highly 
versatile PT boats powered by Packard. 
They’re the boats that sank Jap trans- 
ports in Subic Bay, that sent a Jap 





cruiser to the bottom, downed five 
bombers, strafed troops on shore. One 
of them carried General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur safely away from Corregidor. 


You can get an idea of what we mean 
by fast when we tell you some of the 
history of the PT boats. 


Powered By Packard 


Ever since World War I, Packard has 
carried on research and development 
work in aircraft-type marine engines. 
Speedboats provided a natural proving 
ground and, year after year, famous 
craft powered by Packard engines out- 


Wits aecnnaital 


i 
Buy U. S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 





raced the best to be had in interna- 
tional competition. 


When the Navy needed power for its 
PT boats, Packard was ready to roll 
with a super-charged marine engine 
perfectly suited to the job. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, the assembly line was 
sending an endless stream of these 
precision giants to boat builders here 
and abroad. 


Precision Production 


Packard wartime production is preci- 
sion production—marine engines for 
the PT boats, Rolls-Royce engines for 
aircraft—both assignments of the most 
exacting kind. 


Out of this experience are emerging 
new discoveries and advanced tech- 
niques that will be reflected in the 
Packards of the future. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





a 
PACKARD 


FOR PRECISION POWER 
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Here is a dependable dial type hydrostatic fuel 
level gauge that has proven itself in the most 
exacting marine testing laboratory in the world, 
the PT Motor Torpedo Boats. 


Levelometer Type “L” is as far advanced over 
old style hydrostatic tank gauges as the mosquito 
boats are over old style gun boats. Fuel is vital 
to these modern combat vessels and Levelometer 
Type “L” gauges give the engineers of the PT 
boats fuel level indication at a glance. 
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THE LIQu IDOMETER corp. 
Marine Division 
41-09 36th St., LonG IsLanp City, N. Y. 





MIKE’S CORPSE WITH A NECKTIE 


(Continued from page 26) 


loading his bags, ‘I’m heading for Willis and Bradley’s office. Want to 
come along?” 

“Naw,” Mike answered. “I got some things I gotta take care of.” He 
trudged down the dock gloomily. Within an hour he returned. ‘‘Hi, ya, 
Tom, me boy,” he called. 

““What’s eatin’ you?” I asked. ‘“‘ You were Joe Gloom an hour ago.” 

“Naw,” he smiled, “ye thought I was scared of thet Blue-Eye guy.” 

“Yeh, weren’t you?” 

“Certainly not!” he indignantly answered. “O’Leary ain’t afraid of eny 
guy livin’.” 

At that moment Riley McClain came to our stern. “Hey, Mike! Father 
Shannon just called an’ said you left your pipe at his house.”’ 

“Thanks.”’ Mike grunted. 

I guess I let out a laugh ’cause he turned scarlet to the ears and roared, 
“‘T was jus’ payin’ me respects!” 


++ + 


Dart returned just before supper. 

“Did you see them?’’ Mike asked. 

“Nope, I waited all afternoon. Neither showed up.” 

Shortly afterwards, Mike was whistling and pouring coffee when a 
booming voice from the dock called, “Sheila, ahoy!”’ 

‘““Who’s there?”’ Mike answered. 

“Ts there a guy named Kelly aboard?” 

“Yep,” Dart answered. 

The man stepped into the cockpit. ‘‘I’m George Bradley.” 

They shook hands. Bradley, a man of about sixty, must have stood six 
feet three, with shoulders like the back end of a bus. 

“T suppose,” he continued, ‘‘you’re here to pay the five thousand you 
owe us.” 

“Perhaps,” Dart answered, ‘depending on our investigation.” 

“Tnvestigation,” he growled. “What investigation could there be?”’ 

“Traymore Life isn’t entirely satisfied as to what caused the man to be 
lost,’’ Dart answered. 

“He was lost because he fell overboard and drowned,” Bradley roared. 

“Did you see it?”’ Dart questioned. 

“Of course not,” he yelled, “but I was aboard at the time.” 


“Well,” Dart countered, indifferently, “‘we have good reason to believe 
he was murdered.” 

“Murdered!” Bradley shouted. “Ridiculous!” 

“Then how do you account for the two other pilots being lost in the 
same manner? Incidentally, I understand you were along when the other 
two were drowned.” 

Bradley’s face grew white. “‘Why, you little pup . . . are you insinuat- 
ing I had something to do with their disappearance?’’ 

“Hold on! Hold on!” Mike ordered. ‘This isn’t gettin’ enyone eny- 
where an’ me boat ain’t Madison Square Garden.” 

At this Bradley turned. ‘‘ We'll see about this, and you’ll hear from my 
attorneys in the morning.”’ He stomped off like a steam roller. 


+ + + 


Two days later we saw Hammerhead slowly coming down the dock. 
“Good morning, Captain O’Leary, may I come aboard?”’ 

“Sure, when did ye get in?” 

“Last night,’”’ he replied. “I was wondering if your offer is still open,” 
he began. 

“T guess so,” Mike answered, looking at Dart for confirmation, “but it 
will have to be less hocus pocus . . .” 

The negro stepped into the cockpit. “‘Can we go in the cabin where we 
won’t be overheard?” 

Mike led the way and directed our guest to a seat. 

“Mr. Kelly,” began Hammerhead, “the killer is right here in West 
Palm Beach. His name is Bradley.” 

“Bradley!” exclaimed Dart. 

“That’s right, Mr. Kelly, I saw him kill Morrisey.” 

Dart pondered a moment and looked at us. ‘Say, first you get this guy 
Blue-Eyes, who says he killed Morrisey and now you say Bradley did it. 
Who’s next?” 

“Doe Blue-Eyes put a spell on Morrisey,” he explained, ‘but Bradley 


killed him before it took effect.” 


“Humbug!” exclaimed Mike. ‘No jury will believe thet story.” 

Hammerhead eyed Mike. “I have a witness. Charlie, the cook, was sitting 
with me in the bow when we saw Bradley come out of the after cabin and 
walk over to Morrisey at the wheel. It was just after midnight. Morrisey 
stood up and, the next thing we know, Bradley shoved him over the rail 
and went back to his cabin.” 

“Then what did you do?” Mike asked. 
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“J waited a few minutes and then walked back to the wheel and called 
all hands to search the boat for Morrisey.” 

“JT don’t suppose Bradley knew you saw him,” put in Dart. 

“Nope, I never said anything.”’ 

“Ts Charlie, the cook, around?” asked Mike. 

Hammerhead put two fingers in his mouth and a piercing whistle 
blasted the cabin. Presently, we heard a thump in the cockpit and a big 
negro with scarred cheeks joined us. 

Twenty minutes later a warrant was issued for Bradley’s arrest. 


Ne ae 


The headlines next day screamed the news and Mike figured prominently 
in the accounts for his. part in solving the killings. Newspapermen took 
pictures of the Sheila and it wasn’t until nearly noon that Mike arrived. 
He refused any interviews and went into the cabin. 

“You don’t seem very cheerful for a hero,” I told him. 

“Naw,” he answered pouring himself a cup of coffee. “This whole thing’s 
a messy business.” 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“T’m still not sold that Bradley’s the murderer.” 

“Come, come, O’Leary.”’ It was Dart who had just stepped aboard. 
“You’re not going to spoil my case. What makes you think Bradley’s not 

ilty?”’ 
ve Well,” said Mike, “ever since I found out Hammerhead was the cap- 
tain, I felt somethin’ was wrong. Ye see, Hammerhead was the highest paid 
pilot in the rum fleet during Prohibition. He knows every crab hole in the 
Bahamas an’ Florida coast. Him havin’ a pilot is like a dog with an extra 
tail. It don’t make sense . . .” 

“Maybe it makes him feel more important,” suggested Dart. 

“Maybe,” Mike answered. ‘ But I found this tied ta the wheel of me car 
this mornin’.” He handed Dart a soiled piece of paper which he opened. 

“Oh! Phooey!” he exclaimed after reading it. 

“Dear Captain,” I read, “did you know that Hammerhead made all 
new pilots pay him half their pay for the first year on the Bahama Star? I 
understand you will pay a lot of money for real killer. Not Bradley. Come 
to South Bimini and ask for Jack Craw.” 

“Well,” said Mike, “what do ye think?” 

“T think,” smiled Dart, ‘everyone in the South will produce murderers 
as long as they think we’re paying for them.” With this, he stood up. 
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“Thanks for everything, Mike . . . I have to catch the three o’clock 
plane to New York. See you at the trial next week.” 

“Be ready to sail for Bimini in the morning,” ordered Mike. “T still 
think he’s wrong.” 


+ + + 


It wasn’t quite seven next morning when we cleared the mlet, heading 
for Bimini in a slowly nodding sea. And, as the ship’s clock signified noon, 
we made fast to Harvey’s dilapidated pier in South Bimini. We were told 
by a bronzed native sponger that Jack Craw was out turtling and would 
probably be back around four. 

It was hard to believe we were less than seventy miles from Florida’s 
roaring gold coast. Here the calendar was a hundred years behind. 

Later, the call ‘Sheila, Ahoy!”’ woke me from a nap. Mike, also rubbing 
his eyes, answered, ‘‘ Who’s there?”’ 

“Jack Craw,” came the reply and a thump in the cockpit told me he was 
aboard. A pleasant looking negro entered the cabin. ‘‘Hear you’ve been 
looking for me, sir.” 

“Yes, we came from Palm Beach just to see you. Sit down. I suppose 
ye know why we’re here,” continued Mike, carefully studying Craw. 

“T think so,” he answered shyly. 

Mike handed him the paper with the note on it. 

“T don’t read,” said Craw. “‘That’s my brother’s writing.”” He handed 
the note back and Mike read it to him. 

“Yes,” said the young negro, “that’s the note my brother left in your 
motor car. He returned from the mainland last night.” 

“Well, how about it? Do you know who the killer is?” 

“T do,” he said, ‘and I have a real witness. He’s at my hut if you wish 
to meet him.” 

“Lead the way,” Mike ordered. 


- a ee 


Ir was one of those hot spring mornings in Florida. The big County 
Court House was jammed to capacity for the trial which had started at 
ten thirty. Things looked bad for Bradley. Public opinion and the papers 
had denounced him as a money-crazed fiend, a mass killer. Hammerhead 
had taken the stand a little after eleven and was just finishing his testi- 
mony about seeing Bradley shove Morrisey overboard when Mike and his 
witness walked in. When they were half way down the aisle, Hammerhead 
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Remember this picture. Isn't 
this partly what we're 


fighting for? 





Sihouche 
of Victory 
We have always tried to build better boats — for peace — 
for Victory. Our yard is now engaged in an onrushing 
production schedule for the Services. You may not see in the 
above silhouette of a Palmer Scott-built auxiliary (the new 
Week-Ender) the pattern of Victory. We do. Because when 
that Victory is ours, yachtsmen will return to their smal] 


ships and to our greatly expanded shops for refitting and 
overhauling. We hope that day is soon. 
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The Bridge of Ships 


American tanks, guns, planes and men—they now 
represent our dauntless nation in every quarter 
of this warring world . . . thanks to our globe- 
girdling American ships. To reach and defeat our 
enemies, we have no mere rivers to cross, no mere 
mountain peaks and deserts, but the seven seas— 
all at the same time! That is why more and more 
ships must be launched, fitted, manned and sailed 
in the greatest “bridge of ships” ever built. And 
we of Wilcox-Crittenden are proud of our small 
part in this building program — of our all-out 
effort to help win the war. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


fie 







10 South Main Stree: 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Established 1847 
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spotted them. For a moment he stared. Then he screamed: “Who's that 
black?” ¥ 

“Yer Honor,” Mike shouted, “meet the body.’ 

At this, Hammerhead bolted from the witness chair, hurdled the rajj 
and reached the courtroom doors before he was collared by a guard 


+ + + 


Iv was nearly three o’clock before Mike got away from reporters, well] 
wishers and court attendants. 

As we reached the dock, Riley McClain called: ‘“Hey, Mike! That re. 
porter friend of yours, Jimmy Mitchell, has been trying to get you from 
New York. Call operator eighty-six and she’ll get him.” 

“Hello, Jimmy. Yeh, that’s right . . . Hammerhead was guilty. He 
confessed killin’ the other two pilots. What’s that? Yep, I guess it scared 
him to death when he saw Morrisey come down the aisle . . . No, he was 
picked up next morning by Jack Craw an’s been livin’ with him in Bimipj 
ever since. No . . . he was scared to say anything on account of this Doc 
Blue-Eyes had a spell on ’im an’ he figures if he remained dead Blue-Eyes 
and Hammerhead would ferget ’im. . . . What’s that? You ’phoned 
Nassau? Well, I’ll be ——! 0. K., Jimmy . . . I’ll be seein’ ye, Good-by,” 

“What happened in Nassau?” Dart asked. 

“Doc Blue-Eyes was killed this morning . . 


. Tun over by a truckload 
of potaters.”’ 


HURRICANE 


(Continued from page 21) 


of us and, when a chance presented itself, he climbed aboard her and let 
this go to the bitter end, letting her swing clear, and astern of us. Then he 
swam to our schooner. The vessel astern was saved from going ashore 
again and rode out the remainder of the blow safely. 

As the glass continued to go up, the air gradually cleared and the wind 
got lighter, until about sunset it became a fifteen-mile breeze. But what a 
sight we saw on looking round. Devastation everywhere! 

Three large steamers were piled up on the reef. Wrecked small local craft 
dotted the shore line. Palm trees had lost their tops; great mango trees lay 
uprooted; houses stood roofless, without windows and doors. Some didn’t 
even stand but lay like packs of cards. Boats, trees, fences, houses, blocked 
the highway and the sea coming over the sea wall had washed out house 
foundations and flooded interiors. 


Next morning, early, the boats that remained in the Bay started to get 
their anchors up. This took time as anchor after anchor came up wrapped 
around with some one else’s chain. It seemed a hopeless tangle but, with 
one crew helping another, with tackles, windlasses and men, we eventually 
got them all sorted out. 

Owners of different craft began to arrive and ruefully contemplated 
their late commands as they lay among rocks or perched in mangrove 
swamps. Other owners came along in the next few days, looking for missing 
boats — and even wharves. Along the road, busy families hunted house- 
hold belongings, patched up homes to make temporary shelters and looked 
for missing roofs and walls in near-by fields and roads. The highway and 
ditches were strewn with fallen oranges, breadfruit and coconuts, and nota 
telephone post was left standing. Suva was a city without lights, telephone 
and water. The cemetery, once a beauty spot, was now a mass of fallen 
trees and tangled vines. 

An old man stood at the door of his roofless home and gazed sadly at the 
remains of what was once a flourishing plantation of breadfruit, bananas 
and tapioca. On being offered sympathy, he said he didn’t mind for him- 
self, his wants were few, but the plantation represented food for his grand- 
children. 

Suva’s waterfront was lined with wreckage. In the stores, which were in 
darkness as the storm shutters were still in place over the windows (just 
in case), clerks peered over their account books by candle light or, with the 
aid of lanterns, made up orders from the shelves. 

The beautiful shade trees, Suva’s pride, were mangled and broken, giv- 
ing the whole countryside a different appearance; broken stumps straggled 
up where there had once been avenues of luxuriant foliage. 

The fruit, rice and sugar crops that supply the native population witha 
living were laid flat, whole native villages being demolished either by the 
force of the wind or by flooded rivers. Some Indians and Fijians lost their 
lives but, as far as is known, no European did. 

A week later found us still anchored in the Bay of Islands and it was hard 
to realize, as I looked around the peaceful scene, that such an inferno of 
wind and water had raged there such a short time ago. But there is plenty 
to remind one if he looks around. The trees that are left are leafless; there 
is no fruit; no fish, because the native bamboo fish traps are all washed 
away; and gangs of bushy-headed Fijians and white turbaned Indians are 
working to get wrecked vessels back into their native element once more. 
All around can be heard hammering and sawing as homes are built agai. 
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YACHTING 
FOUR NAVAL UNITS LAUNCHED TOGETHER 


(Continued from page 35) 


pedestal on the launching ways, and the champagne was broken over jts 
bow and the model slid into the water along with the four boats. 


This job which this yard is doing is being duplicated in many other yards 


throughout the country as a large number of these special purpose boats 
are to be made available for duty just as rapidly as possible. 


Considerable “gold braid” honored the function with its presence, and 


after the ‘‘induction” they and other Minneford guests were entertained 
at a buffet in one of the buildings. 


Probably the most interesting treat for the hundreds of visitors was the 
demonstration that the yard employees put on. As the four boats hit the 
water together, each had its own crew aboard and motors were started 
and the boats were put through maneuvers for nearly an hour in City 
Island Roads. : 

Navy censorship does not yet permit any details of construction, or 
how they are to be operated. However, Minneford has set up its yard to 
do a mass production job. The hulls are constructed upside down, then a 
semicircular frame is locked on the hull and it is rolled over in its upright 
position for motor and gadget installation. 


WITH THE U. S$. COAST GUARD 
AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 53) 


Pier and Monroe Street Harbor. Men and boats are also assigned to the 
Captain of the Port for other duties. Part of the river patrol is manned by 
the Auxiliary. 


> Flotilla 32, representing the Sodus Bay (Lake Ontario) Yacht Club 
Coast Guard Auxiliary unit, has taken a step deeper into the Coast Guard 
organization and will become a part of the Coast Guard Temporary Re- 
serve. Under the new setup, members may engage in future patrol duty on 
the bay and adjacent waters of Lake Ontario. 

Lucius R. Gordon, formerly captain in the Coast Guard Auxiliary, has 
been sworn in as a lieutenant in the Temporary Reserve to supervise the 
organization on Lake Ontario at Rochester, Sodus Bay and Fairhaven. 
Twenty-eight men of the Rochester area have been recruited from the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary for the newly organized C. G. Temporary Reserve 
and seven yachts have been offered for use, with four men to a boat. Lieut. 
Commander P.'J. Hunt, U.S.C.G., is in charge of this district, which ex- 
tends from Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, to Fairhaven, on Lake Ontario. 


p> Earl V. Seitz, Past Commodore of the Sandusky Yacht Club, has just 
been elected Captain of the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary, Division 
6, in charge of U.S. Coast Guard Flotillas in Toledo, Mansfield, Lakeside, 
Columbus, Fremont, Huron and Sandusky, Ohio, and Monroe, Michigan. 
Commodore Seitz has also been commissioned lieutenant (temporary) in 
the United States Coast Guard Reserve in charge of administrative work in 
‘the Sixth Division, embracing eleven Flotillas. 


> Something new was added to the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
11th Naval District, on July 12th with the induction of thirteen high speed 
boats into a new flotilla. The new flotilla, which will be known as Flotilla 3, 
consists entirely of boats capable of a speed of 20 to 28 knots. All the boats 
are owned by experienced men who will bring to the Auxiliary a fleet of 
speedy craft so essential to the duties now being performed by the organ- 
ization for the United States Coast Guard. They will be used for fast 









































Members of Flotilla No. 7, U. $. Coast Guard Auxiliary, Seattle, 
Washington, now being operated under direct Navy jurisdiction 
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trol, and other similar assignments, according to Commodore John D. 
Roche, U.S.C.G.A., in announcing the formation of this latest addition to 
the fast growing ranks of the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 

Many other Southern California speed boat owners have already signi- 
fed their intention of joining and it is expected that the new flotilla will 
rapidly reach full strength of 40 boats and men. The flotilla, which will base 
at Los Angeles Harbor, has already elected officers with T. O. Simonson, 
commander; Lloyd Jensen, vice commander; and L. S. Thomas, junior 
commander. Formal inspection of the boats inducted was under the super- 
vision of Ensign Alan Macauley, U.S.C.G.R., and Laurence Robertson, 
Chief of Staff, U.S.C.G.A. 


p Out on Puget Sound much of the boating activity is now under Coast 
Guard direction. Take the Queen City Y.C., Seattle, for example. Report- 
ing on his club’s present state, Henry Russell, of the publicity committee, 
noted that the club now has “gone Coast Guard.” To be sure, this is a 
dubious expression, but what Henry meant was that not less than eighteen 
of the club’s yachts now are engaged in Coast Guard patrol duties in four 
Seattle waterfront areas. These members, signed up for Class E, serve from 
12 to 24 hours at least once each week. The Queen City Y.C. group is known 
as Flotilla 23, and is headed by Harry Watson, commander, owner of the 
power yacht Halcyon. In this work, over 70 club members are active, for 
each yacht’s crew comprises an average of four. The owners, incidentally, 
now are equipped with chief boatswain’s mates’ uniforms. 

Yachting, 1942 style, now becomes synonymous with “service to 
country.” 


> Flotilla 602, of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, which makes its head- 
quarters at the Larchmont Yacht Club, is proud of the fact that twenty of 
its original members have either been commissioned or given ratings in the 
Navy, Coast Guard or the Army Amphibian Command. 

Thomas F. Russell, Jr., is commanding officer of the flotilla. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 49) 


friend of mine who recently went along as an observer aboard an M.T.B. 
ina raid on the French coast, remembered as they went into action that 
he had forgotten to put on his tin hat. When the star shells lit up the night 
and the tracer bullets whizzed past him (one of them being stopped by the 
man who was next to him), he felt pretty damned conspicuous, to say the 
least of it. But there he was, the only American on a British boat, and, 
although he tried not to duck as the big stuff exploded overhead, he felt 
miserably certain that he looked as scared as a singed cat... . The 
M.T.B. got out of it and back to England and the next day my friend came 
unexpectedly upon a fragrant cigar. Cap on the back of his head, hands in 
his pockets in unmilitary fashion, and the cigar tilted to a debonair angle, 
he was walking up a street in utmost calm and contentment when he heard 
one British rating say to another, “There’s our Yank wot we had with us 
—in the same bloody panic he was in last night.” 


SPEED BOAT RACING IN THE WEST 


(Continued from page 47) 


cireus with a clean cut flip in his 225-Cubic-Inch hydroplane Beezelbub. 
The big news was when Herb Rimlinger won the Class C Service event 
to become the first driver to retire one of the huge Perpetual Gold Trophies 
with three wins. There were five drivers in the entry list who had two legs 
on a perpetual but Rimlinger was the only one able to work out the neces- 
sary third win to gain permanent possession of one of the big cups now in 
their tenth year of competition. This year it was almost a repetition of 
last with Harold Ashley and his Tag-A-Long holding a slim lead over Rim- 
linger’s Captain Kidd while the rest of the field of fifteen trailed, hopelessly 
out of the race. Ashley, who had driven from Reno to compete, finished 
first in both heats but. won neither. He had committed the double sin of 
Jumping the gun in the second heat and driving his craft without an entry. 
His boat had been entered by his racing partner Lloyd Huse and even the 
committee did not discover that Ashley was in the boat until the first heat 
was finished. Rimlinger added to his day’s accomplishment with two wins 
in the C Racing Runabout Class. 
There were 22 entries in the combined 135-cubic-inch and Pacific One 
ign classes and the committee tried the experiment of starting the 
classes a minute apart in the first heat. Rough water, stirred up by this 
huge field on the narrow course, made racing conditions too hazardous and 
the classes were separated for the second heat. Gil Ozenne, who has had 
the 135-cubic-inch class eating out of his hand this season, drove his tractor- 
powered Suds to victory although he lost the second heat to Bud Meyers’ 
new Dinah Mite. Bud covered the slow five-mile course in 6:13:06 in the 
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From our experience in building for the Navy, we 
are creating a back-log of ideas for the days to 
come when the seas shall again be free to all sports- 
men and commercial sailors. 
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YACHTING 


second heat and then stepped up into the fast field of “225’s” and placeg 
second to Tommy Ince’s new world’s record holder Invader, whic! had 
little or no trouble with the rest of the class. 
Here are the final winners: 

M Hydro, Pete, owned by Paul Berry, of Pasadena, and driven by Freq 
Mulkey, of Los Angeles; C Service Runabout, Captain Kidd, Herb Rim. 
linger, Culver City; A Hydro, Chiz Briz, Orville Brisbin, Napa; B Hydro, 
Hells Angel, Marcel Hels, Santa Barbara; C Racing Runabout, Captain 
Kidd, Herb Rimlinger, Culver City; F Racing Runabout, El-Bar 1st, Dy. 
H. B. Simms, Los Angeles; C Hydro, J Can Dream Cant I, Perry Peron 
Glendale; Pacific One Design Hydroplane, Jdilon, Dwight Avery, Long 
Beach; 225-Cubic-Inch, Invader, Tommy Ince, Hollywood; 135-Cubie. 
Inch, Suds, Gilbert Ozenne, Lawndale. 


Ix rae eighteenth annual running of the Southern California Outboard 

Championships, which followed the Gold Trophy Regatta by two short 

weeks, six defending champions managed to repeat their 1941 succegges. 

Here are the new champions. The * denotes that they repeated 194] 

performance. 

C Service Runabout, Div. II, Herb Rimlinger *, Captain Kidd, Culver 
City; 

C Service Runabout, Div. I, Herb Hadfield, Miss Vee, Los Angeles; 

A Hydroplane, Div. I, R. S. “Skipper” Hooper *, (No Name), Phoenix, 
Ariz.; . 

A Hydroplane, Div. II, Ed Silva, Green Hornet, Hanford; 

C Hydroplane, Div. I, Bill Schuyler *, Zf, Lompoc; 

C Hydroplane, Div. II, no professional drivers finished; 

B Hydroplane, Div. I, Marcel Hels *, Hells Angel, Santa Barbara; 

B Hydroplane, Div. II, Bob Hostetler, (No Name), Santa Monica; 

F Racing Runabout, Div. I, Bob Jepson *, My Syn, Burbank; 

F Racing Runabout, Div. Il, Hovey Cook *, Millionaire Kid, Covina; 

C Racing Runabout, Div. I, Bill Schuyler, Miss Lompoc, Lompoc; 

C Racing Runabout, Div. II, Herb Rimlinger, Captain Kidd, Culver City; 

M Hydroplane, Pete, owned by Paul Berry, of Pasadena, and driven by 
Fred Mulkey of Los Angeles. 
In a special free for all, with $10.00 in defense stamps as the prize, Bud 

Lundy, of San Diego, got his Nuffy X really under way and waxed all 

comers. Kent Hircucock 


MARBLEHEAD’S FIRST WARTIME 
RACE WEEK 


(Continued from page 45) 


chusetts Bay are confining, with a series of non-contiguous areas set aside 
for recreational sailing. Boats had to come from six different areas and 
most of them had to pass through restricted zones which required special 
permits not ordinarily given yachts. The difficulty was surmounted by ar- 
ranging a series of ‘‘yacht convoys” from Boston Bay’s four separate areas 
and from Cape Ann. The Boston Bay “convoy,” consisting of about two 
dozen Coast Guard auxiliary power boats, each towing four to six racing 
craft, was assembled near Deer Island early on August Ist. 

The Marblehead clubs are particularly appreciative of the codperation 
of Boston’s Port Captain, Commander J. F. Meals, U.S.C.G., and his 
staff in making it possible for the Boston Bay boats and others to reach 
Marblehead. Also deserving a vote of thanks are Lieutenant Commander 
Roy McPherson, U.S8.C.G.R., of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, and Lieuten- 
ant Robert Soames, U.S.C.G.R., who, as Captain of the Port of Salem, 
arranged and directed an efficient patrol of the courses during eight days 
of racing. 

As was to be expected, entries dropped off sharply so that the fleet was 
between 50 and 60 per cent of its normal size. The Eastern drew fleets of 
184, 180 and 174 sail for its series; Boston had 186 starters in its annual 
regatta and 27 more in a special race, August 2nd; Corinthian hit the top 
figures with successive fleets of 189, 195 and 204; and Pleon had 124 boats 
for its Junior Regatta. A week’s total of 1463 may be far below the record 
but, for a wartime turnout it was testimony to the vitality of the sport. 

The 1942 Race Week will be memorable for another cause — the fine 
breezes it offered. It would take a bit of research to answer the question 
for certain, but many old hands believed that a record was set when not 
single class failed to finish within the time limit during the eight days. 
Usually, Marblehead weather is extremely light in early August but this 
year breezes were light and moderate. It was never too strong for the small 
boats but neither were there the tiresome postponements or the dying 
winds in late afternoon. For five days, there were good offshore winds of 
between six and twelve knots. On Thursday and Friday, it was offshore 
in the morning but hauled to E and ESE in the afternoon, and for Satur- 
day’s wind-up there was a wholesome southeaster. 

The honor of turning in the outstanding performance did not go to 4 
boat and skipper who had swept a class or prevailed over good opposition. 
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YACHTING 


Yet the choice by the Eastern Yacht Club’s race committee of Charles P. 
Curtis and his Ellen as the recipient of the Leonard Munn Fowle Memorial 
Trophy could not have been more popular. The owner, in his eighty-thirg 
year, is probably the senior active racing yachtsman in the United States 
and he competes in a racing division — the 30-Square-Metre — which 
furnishes hard competition and is famed for its sail handling requirements, 
Taking advantage of the clause in the deed of gift which allows the 
Fowle Trophy to be awarded other than to a boat which leads her class 
during the week, the Eastern chose Ellen as the outstanding performer by 
reason of the splendid sportsmanship for which her veteran skipper is noted 
and because “Charley” Curtis, after many disappointments in recent 
years, was able, with Ellen, to gather one of the week’s big series and to offer 
real opposition to the favored Viking throughout the eight days of com- 
petition. The trophy was offered not only for competitive skill but to 
further sportsmanship and the best ideals and traditions of yachting. 


As ror the “honorable mentions,” much could be written. In brief, there 
were these fine performances: young George O’Day, Pleon’s commodore 
and National 110 Class champion, who collected the prizes offered 
for the Eastern, Boston, Pleon and Corinthian series and retained the 
Willard Emery Trophy for the New England championship of the class 
with a record of four wins, a second, two thirds, and one sixth in a fleet of 
20 boats. Frances Pitcher Copeland’s Periwinkle won five of seven races 
over the fighting Internationals, which was a real feather in her hat. Bob 
Perry’s Bob-Pat, 1941’s outstanding performer, again turned in a record 
of six victories out of seven in the Hustlers, exceptional sailing even in a 
reduced class. 

The William L. Carlton Memorial Trophy, offered annually to an out- 
standing Race Week class, was taken by Edward Lynch’s Buddy which, 
strangely enough, did not win a single race in the Town Class but turned 
in an extremely consistent record with pairs of seconds, thirds and fifths, 
plus one sixth, over a fleet of 22 boats. The Indian Class Sweepstakes went 
to Bob Dalrymple, at the stick of Charles Piper’s Blue Cloud, against a 
reduced field of these slippery racers. The Charles Francis Adams Trophy 
for the Stars went back to Cape Ann on the deck of Max Kuehne’s Tem pest, 
Andiamo V and Johnny Arms did not defend. A newcomer, George Wis- 
well, with By-George, won the New England Snipe title and an old hand, 
John Black, of “model” boat fame, sailed Cheerio to the New England 
Comet Class crown. 

Not to be overlooked were Alfred Chase’s Viking, with five wins in the 
“Squeaks”; a similar record by “Franny” Cummings and Firefly in the 
M-B Class; the mark of Wilkens Brothers’ Me-O-M y, with seven wins in 
eight tries, even though she lost the Pleon Trophy for the Winabouts; 
Alice Martin’s five winning salutes in the Radios; and the work of Gene 
Grover’s Sea Horse, with four wins, a second, and two thirds in the Yankee 
Dories. 

It was a successful wartime week of relaxation in the midst of more 
serious duties for everyone and it was concluded with an “old-fashioned” 
Cup Night revival at Corinthian when all prizes, mostly of the token 
variety, were distributed. . 

LEONARD M. Fow.e 

The winners of the series and regattas follow: 














CLASS EASTERN PLEON BOSTON CORINTHIAN 
30-Square-Metres Viking Viking Ellen 
Internationals Periwinkle Javelin Javelin Tied | Periwinkle 

Pompano 

Triangles Teaser V Teaser V Vagus 
M-B Knockabouts Firefly Centaur Nancy Firefly 
Star Class Flamingo Sans Souci Tempest Tempest 
Adams Interclubs Quad Trim Three Trim Three Trim Three 
Indian Class Blue Cloud Lark Blue Cloud Tecumseh 
National 110’s Vincemus Vincemus Vincemus Vincemus 
Handicap “‘A”’ Tinker Volante Tinker Dorchen II 
Class T Tied ae Ilex Sabrina Sabrina 

‘ankee Dories Sea Horse Imalone Sea Horse Soami 
Hustlers Bob-Pat Ho-Mack Bob-Pat Bob-Pat 
Town Class Suspense _6-Bells Flirt Retep 
Radio Class Cam-ad Cam-ad Kido Cam-ad 
Winabouts Me-O-My Rhapsody Me-O-My Me-O-My 
Comet Class Cheerio Red West Cheerio Red West 
North Shore O-D’s Close Shave Yahoodi Close Shave Moo-Moo 
Snipe Class By-George By-George Typan By-George 
Handicap “B”’ Ismoll Popover Lacajo VI Beth 
Manchester 15’s Popover Popover Popover 
Zeniths You Whe Trapper Nona 
Brutal Beasts, 1st Rip Tide Rip Tide Rip Tide Swifty 
Brutal Beasts, 2nd Bubble Bubble Dawich Wee Winkle 
Brutal Beasts, 3rd June Bug June Bug Scudder June Bug 
Brutal Beasts, 4th Sea Biscuit Sea Biscuit Myrtle Sea Biscuit 
Herreshoff 1214-Footers Pup Thistle Pup Seal 
Yankee Clippers The Barge Pirate Lark The Barge 
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COAST GUARD OFFERS ACTIVE DUTY 
TO QUALIFIED MEN 


p The Coast Guard has established a sailing vessel patrol, for offshore 
work. On the Atlantic Coast, where the “subs” have been most active, 
there is a scarcity of men experienced in sail at this time, and there are 
openings for men for this service in the Third Naval District. Coast Guard 
authorities are prepared to waive minor physical disabilities. If men are 
not in position to enroll for full time for the duration, arrangements can be 
made for intermittent service, with as little as thirty days continuous serv- 
ice being required at one time. 

A committee, headed by the well-known yachtsman, Drake H. Spark- 
man, has undertaken to pass on qualifications of candidates for this service. 
The address of this Committee is the New York Yacht Club, at 37 West 
44th Street, and candidates should write to the Committee at this address. 
Interviews will be arranged only after receipt of written application. It is 
believed that this service is the only one in which “front line” duty, with 
full military status, may be fulfilled on an intermittent basis. It is a unique 
opportunity for business men to keep their business responsibilities, and 
still serve in a real combat capacity. 


MARENG CELLS FOR TRANSPORTING 
GASOLINE 


> Here is a word of cheer for motor boat owners and those dependent on 
automobiles who have been wondering what the future holds for them in 
the matter of fuel supply. 

Synthetic rubber fuel tanks which can turn railroad box and gondola 
ears into tank cars, wooden barges and boats into tankers, and allow over- 
land trucks to carry gasoline and oil, may go far toward solving the critical 
problem of oil transportation, it was made known recently. 

These tanks, known as “‘ Mareng cells,” are a development of the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, manufacturers of the well-known Martin bombers. 
Their projected use to relieve the gasoline shortage was outlined by Glenn 
L. Martin, pioneer aircraft manufacturer. At the same time, Mr. Martin 
revealed that the transport tanks are an adaptation of the cells his com- 
pany developed nearly five years ago as airplane fuel tanks and from 
which, in turn, were evolved America’s first self-sealing, bullet-proof 
gasoline tank for airplanes. 

As applied to railroads, ship lines and truck transport, the Mareng cells 
are expected to make available immediately an increased amount of 
calrying space in conveyances of many kinds, Mr. Martin pointed out. He 
said, further, that experimental cells have been manufactured and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will shortly conduct service tests in a box car which 
will be fitted for the purpose. The use of the cells for inland waterways 
transportation in wooden barges was advanced before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Sub-Committee in May. 

An interesting feature of the tanks is that, after carrying fuel to its 
destination, they may be rolled up into compact packages and expressed 
back, making the car or barge or other conveyance available for return 
freight instead of returning empty. 

“Because the cells are easy to make from materials of which there is an 
abundance and can use immediately available cargo space, they should be a 
quick and effective answer to the emergency,” the aircraft manufacturer 
declared. “The United States Rubber Company has long been making the 
Mareng cells for airplane use at many of its plants throughout the country. 
There is adequate manufacturing capacity to supply the need quickly.” 





Wooden barge fitted with Mareng cells for carrying gasoline 
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U.S. NAVY OFFICIAL PHOTO 


A Signal Honor 


We at Southwest Harbor are deeply 
honored in being presented the first 
joint Army-Navy Production award in 
Maine. We have been engaged in war 
production for several years and have 
built up one of the largest boat produc- 


tion lines in New England. 


For the duration our entire building 
facilities will be devoted to the produc- 
tion of war equipment. After we win, we 
will be better able to serve yachtsmen 


than ever before. 


* 


a SOUTHWEST BOAT CORP. 
MANSET BOAT YARD: 


Henry R. Hinckley, Pres. 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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The pleasure that men find in Teacher’s comes 
not by chance, but is born of long experience 
in a fine Scottish art... 














PRODUCTION OF BAUSCH 
& LOMB BINOCULARS IS 
AT AN ALL-TIME HIGH 


Bausch & Lomb binoculars 
have earned their reputation 
from the sportsmen and out- 
door lovers, “the world’s 
best—by any test.” Today the 
Armies and Navies that de- 
fend Democracy need all they 
can get of such instruments. 
Our production output grows 
daily higher in our effort to 
supply their requirements— 
and to reach the point of 
making instruments again 
available for private use. 


* 











BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


A New Star over America 


This is the new All-Navy ‘‘E” burgee. With 
its added star, it signifies continued produc- 
tion of Navy material apace of schedule. First 
flown over the Bausch & Lomb plant, it is 
official Navy recognition to B&L workers of 
their achievement in Production for Victory. 

The Navy “E” has always been a coveted 
honor. On gun turret, battleship funnel, or the 
flagstaff of an industrial plant, it is a symbol of 
championship performance. But today, Navy 
officials—and the American public—are anxious 
to see this award as often as possible. Because 
‘championship performance” is what America 
needs today—all down the line. 

Workmen at Bausch & Lomb are devoting 
to the specific implements of war, the experi- 
ence and skills gained in the production of 
scientific optical instruments. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Even the most optimistic yachtsmen down this way were surprised 
(pleasantly so, of course) at the numbers attracted by the seventh annual 
regatta of the Annapolis Y.C., held in July, on the Severn River. A total 
of 168 starters was counted; of these, 140 were sent off on Sunday, and 28 
the day before. The regatta originally was scheduled for three days, but 
was cut to a day and a half to permit those with long working weeks to 
attend. Accordingly, the club counted its biggest field in seven years. 

Twenty-eight big boats of the racing division, Classes A, B and C cruis- 
ing divisions, and the Delta Class started off on Sunday over an 18-mile 
course on the Bay. The going was light and only one boat finished before 
the time limit, Phil Roach’s little Delta Blue Moon. This class sailed a 
shortened course. Six Naval Academy yachts came out. 

The day before, 15 yachts raced down from Gibson Island, and 13 Ches- 
apeake Twenties raced up from West River for special trophies. Norman 
Owens’ Gallivant, a New York ‘‘30” he sailed down from the Sound only a 
few days earlier, won the combined A and B Division, and Emory Rice’s 
Kstelle, Annapolis Y.C., took Class C. Dick Hartge, in Chesapeake, led the 
fleet in from West River. 

Smaller classes, which made up the bulk of the regatta, sailed a two-race 
series on Sunday. All races were well run by the committee headed by 
Comdr. C. C. Davis, club member and instructor at the Naval Academy. 

The winners included: Fred J. Kuehnle’s Juno, Annapolis, Stars; Ernest 
Heinmuller’s No. 372, St. Johns College, D dinghies; Puddles IT, sailed by 
Margaret Clark, Annapolis, Division II Chesapeake Twenties ; Commodore 
Edmond Hartge’s Endeavor, West River, Division I Twenties; Jack Jack- 
son’s Bo-Jac, Annapolis, Hampton One-Designs; Midshipman V. F. Ander- 
son, Annapolis, Navy knockabouts; Midshipman W. A. Siegrist, Annapolis, 
14-foot International Dinghies; Edward Braddock’s Toby, Washington, 
Comets; Richard Bartlett’s Vim, Severna Park, National One-designs; 
W. G. Schreitz’s Crest, Severna Park, Severn One-Designs; Enos Ray’s 
Flying Cloud, Fairhaven, 16-footers; W. C. McNiel’s Wiki-Wiki, Balti- 
more, Snipes; Walter Lawson’s Potlatch, Washington, Penguins; Charles 
Smith’s J’ll-Be-There, Eastport, Moths. 


> The Baltimore Y.C., located off Sue Island above the mouth of Patapsco 
River, staged a race for the Deltas a week prior to the Annapolis affair. 
They sailed an 11-mile course out in the Bay. The winner was Fred Jewett’s 
Seminole. Second place went to Ed Zivi’s Sea B II, and third to Guy F. 
Stark’s Quaker Maid. 


> T. Marshall Duer, one of the founders of the Delta Cruising Class and 
more recently chairman of Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A.’s Records Committee, 
has been commissioned in the Coast Guard. Taking over the CBYRA job, 
by appointment, is F. Harold Loweree, Baltimore. 


> This year, again, the feature of the Gibson Island Y.S. annual small 
boat regatta, in July, was competition for the J. Rulon Miller Memorial 
Trophy, symbol of the Bay championships for Stars. The fleet was smaller 
this time but racing was keen. Several boats came down from the Ocean 
City fleet. There also were races for Comets, won by a Jersey sailor, and 
for Chesapeake Twenties, won by a Bay skipper. 

Dave Dunigan, G.I.Y.S. sailor, won the Star series in his Wave, follow- 
ing a nip and tuck fight with Mel Grosvenor, also of the local fleet, in his 
Escape. The Comet series was taken by John Rogers from Riverton Y.C., 
in New Jersey. High scorer in the Chesapeake Twenties was Bill Heintz. 


> The Rock Hall Y.C. regatta, on the Eastern Shore, also held in July, 
also staged races for three classes. Divisions I and II of the Chesapeake 
Twenties were combined into a single 20-foot Class. Three of the first four 
places were won by West River sailors. Winner was Wilbur “Midge” 
Phillips in Rainbow. Next in order were Dick Hartge’s Chesapeake, West 
River; Albert Strong’s Sally S, Rock Hall; and J. J. Dunleavey’s Cutty- 
sark, also of West River. Rumpus, sailed by Jean Truslow, of Chester River 
Y. and C.C., was winner in the Hampton One-design division. The 16-foot 
Class was won by Enos Ray’s Flying Cloud, Fairhaven S.C. 
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GREAT SOUTH BAY RACE WEEK 
By James Robbins 


p Great South Bay’s twenty-seventh annual Race Week completely 
routed the Doubting Thomases, of which there admittedly were many. 
Some even thought beforehand that it should not be attempted. Others 
could foresee no more than two score and ten competing craft at the most. 
On the first of the six days, there was a fleet of 93. It dropped one boat just 
once after that, and then swelled to 96 during the last two sessions. 

Out on Great South Bay, which borders the lower side of New York’s 
Long Island, as does its Sound on the north, sailing stands out pre- 
eminently. Far and wide, the bay is noted for producing breezes, in con- 
trast to most other sailing centers along the coast. They are ocean wafts 
and the old ones from the southwest, unbroken and unaffected perhaps 
by high buildings and concrete roads. If they don’t arrive earlier, they 
swirl across the water at two o’clock. The baymen hold their watches 
on them. 

This year was no exception, with racing every day in stirring air. The 
local skippers were somewhat apologetic to visitors, explaining that the 
breeze was not up to snuff but this seemed unnecessary. Masts weren’t 
snapped but weather rail clinging was the continuous order of the day. 


p> In size of craft, the Great South Bay fleet still is smaller than the re- 
duced Sound one. The local Interclubs are the largest sloops there and 
there were only two of them in the competition. They are a little longer 
than the Sound Interclubs, much beamier and have centerboards instead 
of keels. The depth of water over the course between Bay Shore and Fire 
Island has a minimum of five and one-half feet, and much of it is only just 
that. Keel boats are out of the question, except for the Stars, and they just 
clear the bottom at times. 

Next in over all length to the Interclubs are the local Class R creations, 
not unlike, above the water line, the fast ‘‘R”’ fleet that disappeared from 
the Sound ten years ago. They have the long ends and, when heeled on the 
wind, make fast time with their increased water length. There were three 
of them out. One, Duncan Arnold’s Querida, led the way home every day, 
as did R. L. Roe’s Interclub Southern Cross. 


> Popular interest centered in the Stars, of which there were eleven, with 
competition not only for the series but for the Corry Trophy. While both 
events were taken by Harold Halsted with his Chuckle V, he knew he was 
in a race every day. 

Chuckle was formerly Johnny White’s Shucks, which he had built last 
year. Halsted bought her to race at Havana, last winter, but did not take 
her there. He says she is faster than any of his other Stars. Bill Picken, 
Atlantic Coast Star champion, who finished first once, now thinks so, too, 
as Halsted won two races. Two were taken by Romeyn Everdell, sailing 
Horace Havemeyer’s Vim IJ, and one by Mr. Havemeyer, in his Gull. 


> Of course, the bulk of the fleet was composed of the smaller classes. 
There were the Point o’ Woods Zephyrs, used in the National Women’s 
Championship two years ago, which are well built knockabouts with fine 
lines and small cabins; the Comets, Lightnings and Snipes of many waters; 
one of the Cape Cod group, the flat-bottomed Narrasketucks from West- 
hampton and the § §’s from Shinnecock, gaff-rigged and with spinnakers 
set by the youngsters who, for the most part, sail them. Probably nowhere 
do the youthful sailors get more enjoyment out of racing. There were 
many all-girl crews, and 23 registered skippers of the fair sex in the fleet. 
These have a system of their own to avoid crossing the starting line too 
soon. They simply drag their feet overboard and so brake their boats. 


> One lasting impression of Great South Bay Race Week is the efficiency 
of the race committee. Instead of working on clumsy, light cardboard 
sheets, the scores are kept in a loose-leaf book. Frank D. Gould is the 
statistician. As fast as the finishes are recorded, he carries out the point 
scores. The committee boat is but a few hundred yards offshore yet each 
day the records were complete by the time the boat was tied up. 

The yachts all sail the same course, the faster boats rounding it twice. 
Bulk finishes, with resultant confusion, are thus avoided. Close ones are 
the order. 

The other class winners of this twenty-seventh Race Week were G. H. 
Zimmerman’s Zephyr Zim-Zim, R. E. Franklyn’s Lightning Maryjo, 
Daniel Wynkoop’s Comet Duchess, R. 8. Hornfeck’s Snipe Dipsy Doodle, 
R. L Ireland, 3rd’s, Narrasketuck Gem, J. F. Palmer’s Cape Cod Puff-0- 
Wind and Charles Clifton’s “S 8” Skol. 

No, not one of the fair skippers took a top prize, but they had a lot of fun. 

On the committee were R. Hamilton Torrey, chairman; Lewis L. Dela- 
field, Jr., Perey N. Edwards, Dr. Merrill N. Foote, Edward V. Ketcham, 

- Irving S. Pardee and Harold G. Pearson, all of whom have been 
through the windjamming game themselves. 





TOO 
BAD 


Too bad for yachting but worse 
for Hitler—this war program of 
ours. Where many large yachts 
might be receiving careful 
Jakobson service today, several 
(censored) fighting craft are 
now on their war path from our 
ways to fighting fronts. 


Silvana, formerly Kirawan 


September, a month of hardening breezes and a reminder 


of lessening activity afloat in another month, is here. Have 


you made winter storage plans for your boat? Space 


in plenty for outside storage is available at this yard, 


served by modern trackage and turntables, completely 


fenced and fire protected. Make arrangement with us for 


absentee-owner care if your future plans are indefinite. 
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FROM SHIP to 


ii fre minutes 


If you have a Chelsea Ship's Bell 
Clock aboard your boat, why not 
bring it ashore for the duration? 
Mount it ‘‘as is’’ on the wall of your 
office or study. Or use it as a desk or 
mantel clock with the aid of the 
handsome Chelsea light-finished ma- 
hogany stand, illustrated above, 


available at leading jewelers and 
nautical instrument houses. 


P.S. Our plant is now 100% in war 
roduction, but some retailers still 
ave new Chelsea Clocks in stock. 

It’s worth an inquiry. Chelsea Clock 

Company, Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


‘'Timekeepers of the Sea’’ 

















HOLTITE 


SCREWS & BOLTS 


Today’s demand for precision, 
strength and uniformity in Screws, 
Bolts and Allied Fastenings finds 
Continental Screw Co. in a position 
to meet the most rigid requirements. 

Long established laboratories en- 
larged with each plant expansion, 
completely equipped with the most 
modern facilities and directed by a 
skillful Engineering Staff assure 
every fastening user of rigid ad- 
herence to specifications to speed 
production — safely, smoothly and 





without interruption. Specify 
HOLTITE on your next fastening 
order. 


ONTINENTAL 
SCREW CO. vnissiitct 
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50 TYPES U. S. FIGHTING BOATS DANFORTH EQUIPPED 


Danforth design decreases total anchor weight . . . saves vital steel and increases holding 
power per pound of anchor. Easier to handle; non-fouling; stows flat or in hawse pipes. 
New 10-page folder tells story of this phenomenal anchor, gives “Hints on Anchoring’’ and 
size suggestions for your boat. Write for FREE FOLDER today. 


R. S. DANFORTH @ 2162 Center St. © Berkeley, Calif. 


DANFORTH ANCHORS 





AMERICA’S FINEST 
RST 


ROBINSON MARIN 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Always the most popular regatta of the season, the annual I.L.\.4. 
meet at Put-in-Bay, O., this year was no exception. It was the 49th regatta 
of the Association and, perhaps, it will be the last for some years to come. 

More than 400 boats were at anchor in Put-in-Bay August 10th—14th 
but only some 100 of these actually competed in the racing events. There 
were no power boat races, the first time in 41 years in which no power 
boats have had a share in the program. 

The most popular class was the Inter-Lake, with 25 actual starters. 
These little 18-footers, designed by Francis Sweisguth and known originally 
as Sandusky Bay Sailers, staged five red hot heats — battles from start to 
finish. There were seventeen boats from Sandusky, seven from Mentor 
Harbor and one from Port Clinton. The winner was Flogeo, owned and 
skippered by George Butts of the Sandusky S. C., with Barnacle, Carl B. 
Arndt, and Vixen, Blain Schoepfle, of the same club, second and third. 

In the larger classes, the feature event, for the Northrup Trophy, a per- 
petual trophy for Class R at Put-in-Bay, the winner was Puffin, skippered 
by Commodore Alex Winton, Jr. Puffin won in three straight heats. Robin, 
Al Edgerton, Cleveland Y. C., and La Salle, Russel Moore, Detroit Y.C., 
tied for second place with Al Mastic’s Vitesse and Pete Ball’s Wanderer X 
tied for fourth. 

Competition was particularly keen in the series for cruising sloops and 
cutters and the outcome wasn’t decided till the last race. Apache, N.Y.Y.C. 
32-footer, owned by W. Gmeiner of the Detroit Y.C., was the winner, with 
Cheemaun II, owned by Thomas Jones, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., 
second and Wind Song, an Abbott Week-Ender, owned by C. B. Seifert, 
of the Toledo Y.C., third. 

Carina, beautiful Rhodes-designed yawl from Erie, owned by James 
Rider, won over Enigma, Ken Eckerd, also of the Erie Y.C. In the schooner 
class, Melodie, Bob Rothart, Toledo Y.C., was the winner, with Squall, 
F. Nemo, Jr., Detroit Y.C., second. 

Ray Watts, of the Vermilion Y.C., took the National One-Design Class 
honors, with Bud Bragdon second and Jack Sheppherd third. International 

14’s went to Gordon Douglass, of Vermilion, with Ted Kuhn, B.Y.C., 
second and J. J. Brennan, C.Y.C., third. Al Wakefield, of Vermilion, took 
Star Class honors in three straight heats. O. E. M. Keller, of the Maumee 
River Y.C., took first in the hard-fought Comet series, with Bob Kromer, of 
Lorain Y.C., a good second and Dr. Smith, of the same club, third. Totem, 
of Port Clinton Y.C., owned by Carlton Allen, was the winner in the Six- 
Metre Class, with Challenge, Fred Mackensen, Detroit Y.C., second; Fred 
Temple’s Warrior, of the Toledo Y.C., won the Eight-Metre Class with 
Pintail, P. J. Darnell, Detroit Y.C:, second and Shamrock, Ernest Grates, 
Detroit Y.C., third; Snipe honors went to Vigo Blegard, Crescent Sail 
Y.C.; the Lyman Cat honors to E. J. Penny, of Sandusky; the L Class to 
Bob Whittaker, of Sandusky; the Y-Fliers to Parker Beach, of Chippewa 
Lake Y.C. 


p> The annual Lipton Cup series for Class R boats at the Cleveland Y.C. 
annual regatta, August 1st-2nd, was won by Puffin, skippered by Commo- 
-dore Alex. Winton, Jr. 


> Carina, Jim Ryder’s beautiful yawl from the Erie Y.C., walked off with 
the Falcon Cup in the annual race from Rocky River to Mentor Harbor 
on July 25th, and Doress, Ray St. John, Cleveland Y.C., took Class R 
honors in the race for that class over the same course. 


p> Ray Livingstone, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has sold his auxiliary 
Spunky Ann to J. Turner Newcomb, who has joined the Cleveland Y.C. 


> John Caster, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his 40’ auxiliary yaw! 
Abreeza II to Bob Fowler of the same club. 


> Six members of the Lakeside Y.C. left Cleveland recently aboard 4 
90’ cruiser for the East Coast, as members of the Coast Guard Reserve for 
the duration. Harry Brett, formerly secretary of the club, was in command 
with Jack Weldey, chief machinist’s mate, Glen Leibner, Wm. Worrell 
Wm. Kohler and Dick Bissell as crew. 


> Vice Commodore Lee Wilson, of the Cleveland Y.C., has loaned his 
48’ motor-sailer Marna Lee to the Coast Guard for the duration and she 
is now on the East Coast. Commodore Wilson himself is on active duty 
with the Coast Guard Temporary Reserves. 


> Ted Abel, of the Edgewater Y.C., has completed a 22’ streamlined 
cabin runabout, powered with a six-cylinder 125 hp. Gray. Ted, who }s 
head of a pattern making concern, did a job that is the envy of all and 
fully up to professional boatbuilding standards. 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


p Constructing vessels for the Army, the Navy and the Coast Guard is the 
ehief concern of the yacht building firms in the Southland these days and 
they are banging them out in great style. Fellows and Stewart, Inc., pioneer 
yachting firm, is launching sub-chasers at a rate that takes your breath 
away. The first launching was 21 daysahead of schedule and the pace is being 
maintained. Hugh Angelman, at the Wilmington Boat Works, performed a 
major operation on that fine yard and is now banging away at the chasers, 
too. Harbor Boat Works, of Wilmington, are launching steadily on a YMS 
mine sweeper program in addition to work on several other types of ships 
for the services. San Diego Marine Construction recently launched two of 
the YMS ships. The Peyton Co., at Newport Beach, built a new yard for 
construction of 110’ wooden chasers and has four well on the way toward 
launching. Its new 400-ton marine railway, for handling and servicing the 
new ships, will be ready before the first is launched. Hubbard’s South Coast 
Co., first of the Southland firms to enter the defense building program, has 
delivered over a half dozen ships, launched another half dozen that are in 
the outfitting stage, and has a steady stream coming from the construction 
yard. The A. M. Rambo Co. has four 36’ Aircraft Rescue boats ready for 
motors and the Ackerman Co., former builders of Pacific Cruisers, is just 
completing a new plant at Newport to build vessels for the Coast Guard. 


p> The Roll Call . . . Monthly the roster of familiar names of Southland 
yachtsmen now in the services grows. Thirteen members of the Hollywood 
Y.C. are now on active duty. They are: Vern Lindblade, Harrison P. Mar- 
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tin, Duane Lake, Warren Fuller, Walter Maertins, Jack Rhumland, Cliff | 


Stines, Robert Steman, John Curry, Guy Andres, John Bullard, Carl 
Schillinger and Al Adams. 

Wesley D. Smith, serving his second term as commodore of the Southern 
California Y.C., is now on active duty as a lieutenant in the Coast Guard. 

John Roche, who served as Commander of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, is 
now a lieutenant in the Coast Guard. 

George Michaud stepped right out of his business as yacht broker on 
Lido Isle and right into the same job with Uncle Sam. He iscommissioned 
as Lieutenant, j. g., in charge of procurement of vessels for the Coast Guard 
for the entire Pacific Coast. Hovey Cook is in the Coast Guard. 

Ralph Lambert, driver of the Class C Racing Runabout Miss Ventura, 
isin the Army and Garry Garrison, owner of Gee Gee, is in the Navy. 

From the fraternity of yachting writers, H. B. (‘‘Skip’’) Warren, dean 
of Western yachting authorities and perennial booster for marine sports, 
has a commission as lieutenant, j. g., in the Coast Guard. He will give 
instruction in navigation to classes of new officers. Incidentally, “Skip” 
served in the last war so the Coast Guard routine will be no novelty to him. 

Two of the top men in California cruiser racing circles are the latest 
recruits to the Coast Guard Reserve. Hollis Strait, skipper of Alice C and 
Frank Ruppert, of Reveller, have been commissioned ensigns. 

Tommy Bouchey, well known to all yachtsmen, has resigned his post as 
Harbor Master at Newport Harbor to accept the rating of Chief Bos’n’s 
Mate in the Coast Guard. Russel Craig, skipper of the 45 Foot Association 
racer Escape, will act as Deputy Harbor Master. 


> Builders and boating men will be sorry to learn of the death of James 
W. Peyton, Sr., father of the three Peyton Brothers, of Newport Harbor. 
James Peyton, Sr., lived long enough to realize his lifetime ambition of 
seeing his three sons operating together the boatbuilding firm which bears 
the family name. 


> S. M. Spaulding’s beautiful schooner Ramona and Ray Person’s famous 
old Zoe H have been taken over by the Navy. Both are fine and dependable 
sailers with excellent records in their offshore cruises. 


> Don Munson was the winner of the predicted log outboard dinghy race 


rove by the West Coast Y.C. to replace the Annual Power Cruiser Race to 
atalina. 


> Barney Lehman slaughtered the competition with straight wins in the 
Star Class Elimination series at Newport. 


> Leon Furrow, vice commodore of the Santa Barbara Y.C. and junior 
commander of the Santa Barbara flotilla of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 

received his commission as first lieutenant in the new Engineer 
Amphibian Command. 


> Bill Inslee, former international Star champion, is leading the field of 
eleven Albatrosses in the summer series at the Newport Harbor Y.C. 
Harlan (“Hook”) Beardslee, another international Star champ, is leading 
in the Rhodes 33 Class. 











BURGER’S (2st 


% ized Yachts in Wood and Steel . 
Repair and Storage Facilities. 
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ve 100% for good old Uncle Sam. . 


Minesweepers and 110’ Subchasers. 


BURGER’S Suture 


Finer than ever Custom and Stand- 
ardized Yachts of Welded Steel and 
* Alloy Metals ...also wood construc- 
tion. Greatly enlarged Storage and 
Repair Facilities. We'll be standing by 


to serve YOU! 





Builders of fine Custom and Standard- 


BURGER BOAT CO. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 

to supply 


A-E-CO 


Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER, NEW JERSEY 


Designers & Builders of Custom Yachts 


























RD WIRE ROPE | 
. FITTINGS 











SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Searchlights 
for 


all sizes of boats 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















When you use TEXACO Navy, Maritime Commission, 
MARINE PRODUCTS you Coast Guard, Army Engi- 
are assured of the same high neers. See your Texaco 
quality as enjoyed by U. S. Waterfront Dealer. 











YACHTING 


> On Alamitos Bay, Commodore George Hart and his wife Beatrice haye 
sailed their Patricia Skimmer Rascal IJ into a commanding lead over the 
rest of the fleet. Ray Harder’s National One-Design Harpy has a slim lead 
in this class. At the Balboa Y.C., Max King, Jr., is putting together ap 
impressive string of wins in the Snowbird series and C. V. Wurdeman 
appears to be the “hard to ketch” skipper in the large Falcon Class. Phjj 
Greene is the favorite in the Snipe series and Carl Long Jr., is always at or 
near the top in the races for the National One-Designs. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Green Bay’s major events, the 100-mile Race sponsored by M & M 
Y.C.; the Escanaba Cruising Race, sponsored by Escanaba Y.C.; and the 
Green Bay Championship Sea Gull Races, were all successfully run off, 
In the 100-mile Race, Ed Erickson, of Escanaba Y.C., won the Large Racing 
Division prize with his ‘“R”’ Yankee; Roger Williams, of the M & M Y.C,, 
took first in the Small Racing Division with his 22-Square-Metre Rinnette 
ITI; while George Burridge, of Green Bay Y.C., took the Class A Cruising 
Division prize with his yawl Geoclare. All three boats are new to Green Bay 
this season. Frank Dory, of Escanaba Y.C., captured the Class B Cruising 
Division prize in Hope. 


> The Escanaba Cruising Race is made up of four legs, one each day for 
three days, then a day off for the Ephraim Y.C. regatta, and then the last 
leg home. Again, the new boats in the fleet showed up well. Charles Stoll’s 
new schooner Rose of Sharon took first in three legs for the Cruising Divi- 
sion. She took two of these handily but won the Menominee to Ephraim 
run by only 33 seconds, nosing out Ralph Horween’s new Alden ketch 
Stowaway IT, at the very end. Frank Dory’s Hope took the first leg in the 
Cruising Division, in a drifting match lasting about 18 hours. In the Racing 
Division, Ed Erickson’s Yankee took two firsts; Roger Williams’ Rinnette 
III a first, and John Mitchell’s Six-Metre Oslo a first. The last leg, of 42 
miles, won by Rose of Sharon and Oslo, was run in a fine breeze, Rose of 
Sharon making it in 4 hours 50 minutes and Oslo in 5 hours 30 minutes. 


> The third annual Sea Gull Championship race saw the Ephraim Y.C. 
take the title for the third year running. Charles Butler, sailing for Ephraim 
the third time, and Warren Davis, Jr., for the first, won first place against 
teams from Fish Creek Y.C., M & M Y.C. and Escanaba Y.C. The Vail 
Cup, raced for annually at the Ephraim regatta, was won on corrected time 
for the second consecutive year by Charles Frum, of Manitowoc, in his 
Snipe Lady II. 


> The Great Lakes Cruising Club has recently issued to its members a 
number of useful pages for their log books. These pages had largely to do 
with forms for navigation work. Among the pages are new charts of High 
Island and St. James Harbor, Beaver Island. The historical notes and 
descriptions given with the charts should send many yachtsmen exploring 
in these islands. 


_» The 1942 Daily News Regatta, the most largely attended annual sailing 


event for some years past, has been cancelled for this year only. The Mu- 
nicipal Pier has been taken over by the Navy and there isn’t any other 
place to accommodate the 50,000 spectators usually in attendance. Colum- 
bia Y.C. cancelled the George Orr Memorial Regatta but, along with Sher- 
idan Shores Y.C., sponsored the International Star Races. 


> Lowell Dowdell, with his Eagle Vanity, is doing well at the Michigan 
City Y.C. A number of boys from Privateer, the Sea Scout ship sponsored 
by the Chicago Y.C., have been crewing in various racing and cruising 
boats this summer. 


> The Engineer Amphibian Command of the U. 8. Army is being formed, 
and men between 24 and 41, with yachting experience, are needed for offi- 
cers. Meetings in Chicago have been held to explain the opportunities. 


> On August Ist and 2nd, the Milwaukee Journal sponsored its third an- 
nual open regatta, with races for various Inland Lake classes, Stars, Na- 
tional One-Designs, Cubs, Sea Gulls, Snipes and Comets, as well as for 
large cruising and Universal Rule boats. 


> The Lipton Series for the R Class was held August 6th, 7th and 8th off 
Belmont Harbor, Eddie Schnabel, in Yankee, taking first in the series. 


> On the same days, the S Class, “Tums” and Stars had their series. The 
Heinemann-Schmidt syndicate, in Romany, took the Nutting Cup for 
Class 8, Gordon Brummel, with Hezxa, the Richter Trophy for Tumlaren 
and Harry Nye, in Gale, the Gehrmann Trophy for Stars. 
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In October 
Yachting 
The 
Mine Sweepers 


MERICA’S marine indus- 
A try means business. Its 
products are already at sea 
dramatically carrying the 
fight to the Axis. Perhaps, 
among the many small ship 
types now being produced, 
less has been written about 
the Navy mine sweeper than 
any other. Yet, in importance 
to the successful prosecution 
of the war, they rank very 
high. 


October YACHTING, fol- 
lowing the tradition estab- 
lished by its October, 1941, 
Naval Defense Issue, will 
carry a wealth of authorita- 
tive editorial material on the 
mine sweepers: what they 
are, how they are used, 
photographs of them in ac- 
tion. 


Whether or not your prod- 
ucts find their way on to the 
YMS mine sweepers, you 
will want to be assured of 
the additional reader inter- 
est and coverage this issue 
will pack. Every marine ad- 
vertiser is urged to consider 
carefully the plus values of 
advertising in this new-type 
reference issue. 


¢ 


Forms close September 
15th promptly .. . Issue 
on sale October Ist 











ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The suspicion is growing that Harvard is going to be the dinghy sailing 
team to beat in the coming year of intercollegiate yachting. With ‘“‘Bus”’ 
Mosbacher and Warner Willcox on hand during the fall season, Dartmouth 
will be troublesome for all comers; M.I.T. has a well-balanced pair in Hal 
Boericke and Sam Parkinson, and Yale will be dangerous with skippers 
such as Dick Besse and Cliff Lewis. But Harvard has topped these colleges 
in the last three dinghy engagements and lost only to Dartmouth in the 
McMillan Cup competition. 

The Crimson talent is good and will be available until next June. Dave 
Noyes, of Cold Spring, George O’Day, of Marblehead, and Johnny Burton, 
of Lake Minnetonka, are certainly top-ranking helmsmen. At the first big 
summer event, a special Brown invitation regatta on the Seekonk, the 
Johnnies turned up with a new team of freshmen, the Van Buren brothers, 
Harold and Paul, who looked promising. 


> The Harvard crews won this six-team event, sailed in good breezes, 
August 2nd, despite a disqualification and a withdrawal. They gathered 52 
points to Brown’s 48. Dartmouth took third place at 46, Coast Guard 
scored 42, M.I.T. 36, and Yale 21. Dave Noyes was high-point man at 30 
to Willcox’s 28 in the first division, while Charles Daniel, of Coast Guard, 
led the second at 27 to Bob Barningham’s 26. The Van Buren Brothers, of 
Harvard, had two wins and a pair of seconds. 


> The Michigan S.C. is somewhat off the beaten track and, with gasoline 
rationing and wartime schedules, Eastern teams are likely to see less than 
usual of the Wolverine sailors. Home-and-home matches with the Barton 
B.C. and the Grosse Point Y.C. have been arranged. 


> An announcement that will spell “change” in M.I.T. and Greater Bos- 
ton collegiate yachting circles is that Walter C. (Jack) Wood has been 
commissioned a lieutenant in the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve and assigned 
to the Seamanship Department of the Coast Guard Academy. 

Because of this and other changes, a new sub-committee to handle mat- 
ters on the Basin and act as a Greater Boston intercollegiate clearing house 
has been formed, with Dave Noyes, of Harvard, chairman; Prof. Rudolf 
Oberg, of Northeastern, secretary, and Ken Warden, M.I.T. Jack Wood’s 
capable assistants, Jerry Read, at M.I.T., and James Marino, at Com- 
munity, will take over the boathouses for the duration. 


Nore: The new address of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the 
I.C.Y.R.A. is Lieutenant, j.g., Leonard M. Fowle, U.S.C.G.R., U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> The 49th Inter-Lake Yachting Association regatta opened at Put-In- 
Bay, Ohio, August 8th, with all indications of being one of the best, in spite 
of wartime conditions. While the opening event, the 70-mile Deep Water 
Race for the larger craft, had a disappointing turnout, probably because 
many were just getting back from the Mackinac Race and Georgian Bay 
cruising, 233 yachts were entered in the series racing, an all time record. 
Ed Wunsch led the Racing-Cruising fleet into Put-In-Bay on the 70- 
mile run for his first victory since 1939, while Ernie Grates won a surprise 
victory in the Racing Class. Fred Temple’s recently acquired Warrior, 
with a picked crew aboard, was supposed to have that race in the bag. 


> Local visitors to Georgian Bay from this area this summer exceeded ex- 
pectations although cruising about in the Bay was limited because of the 
Canadian gas restrictions and light air. Nevertheless, Grant Turner, the 
big man of Little Current, reported business at his woolen goods store good. 


> The first woman to own and sail a boat in Detroit River regattas in some 
years is Mrs. Margaret Howell, whose husband was prominent in English 
yachting for many years. She recently purchased the R Class sloop Neagha 
from Herman W. Scheman and will sail her under the colors of the Detroit 
B.C. 


p> Kitty Hawk, owned by the Timken brothers, of Canton, Ohio, and active 
in much of the large boat racing on the lakes in the past three years, has 
been taken over by the Coast Guard as one of the first sail yachts of the 
area to be requisitioned. 
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Chronometers 
and Sextants 


WANTED! 





Authorized by the Navy Depart- 
ment to procure them, we will pay 
you a fair price for your chronom- 
eter... regardless of its condi- 
tion. Also for chronometer clocks 
and sextants. A fair price guaran- 
teed. No obligation on your part. 


Our expert mechanics are specially 
trained for the intricate repair work 
required. After being completely 
overhauled, chronometers, etc., are 
then turned over to the government at 
the Navy’s appraised valuation. 


= 


Chronometer and complicated time 


piece repairing is our specialty. 
Inquiries solicited 


i 


Ship today, mailing coupon below. Fair price guar- 
anteed. No obligation on your part 


Roth Bros. Chronometer Co. 
104 East 23rd St., New York City 2 


Gentlemen: Realizing the Navy needs every 
available chronometer, sextant, etc. I am 
shipping you the following: 


Make 800 GEOG ic oc cdcccecesiesiccccdes 
My estimate of its value is........seeseeeee 


It is understood that if, in your opinion, above 
is worth more than my estimate I will be paid 
accordingly. If your estimate is less, I will be 
informed and if we do not agree on a price, 
chronometer or other instrument will be 
returned to me at your expense. 








LAST CALL FOR LAUNCHIN’ 
"Stout Fella” and “Stout Fella, Sr.” 


If you are interested in day | 
sailing this season, our “Stout 
Fellas” can be highly recom- 
mended for their fine handling 
qualities under sail, their roomi- 
ness and the economy of their 
small auxiliary engines. A few 
“Stout Fellas” still available for 
immediate delivery. 


Call or write for information 


GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 


Flax Hill Road, Se. Nerwalk, Conn. 


















The U. S. Electric Plant you are going to install after 
the war will be an even beffer plant than the one 


* 4 baronies xa you might have installed before the war. Reason: 
. KW to 94 ° Fo improvements evolving out of war 
KVA, Also gas- | . production. 

oline units start- © 

ing at 500 U. 3. MOTORS CORP. 
x Oshkosh, Wis. 





is fire damages your boat this year, you may 
have to lay it up for the duration, lacking 
replacement materials. So keep your fire 
extinguishers in shape. 





Are your 
extinguishers 
ready for fire- 
fighting? (7 


How long since the portable extinguishers 
have been checked and conditioned? k at 
the nameplate for complete maintenance 
instructions. 


How about your built-in Kidde extinguishing 
system? Has it been weighed and inspected this 
year? Call your local Kidde representative, or 
get in touch with your boatyard. At all events, 
don’t take chances with fire! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 91§ West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 








WHAT MERRIMAN 


BETTER ORDER items vou can NOW! 


Wartime production has for some time completely absorbed all of 
our production facilities 


b t it is still possible that we may be able to supply 
= UL some Merriman standard 


BLOCKS - FITTINGS - RIGGING 


from what is left of our stock. 








Anticipate next season’s needs 
now, and write us your require- 








YACHTING 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> Many yachtsmen have entered the Service during the past month 
among them Fred Hinckley who has gone back into the Air Corps as g 
captain which is where he left off in World War I. Ed Shea, also a veteran 
of the last war, has joined the Navy as lieutenant, senior grade. Barrett G. 
Hinds is now a lieutenant commander in the Navy, stationed at Puerto 
Rico, and Hiram W. Johnson, Jr., is a major in the Air Corps. Lieutenant 
Philip 8. Finnell, a past commodore of the St. Francis Y.C., is on the Ad- 
miral’s staff, in San Francisco, and Dr. Perry Bonar and S. Christiergep 
have been ordered to combat duty. 


> The Navy has announced the loss of Bonnie Dundee II by running 
aground in a dense fog, near Monterey. She broke in two from pounding by 
the surf. Only her engines were saved. 


> Some recent cruises of class boats are of interest. The Farallone Clipper 
Class is to make its second annual class cruise in September. In July, six 
boats of the Bear Class made a community cruise to Steamboat Slough. 


> In spite of the August lay-off in large boat racing on San Francisco Bay 
because of fog conditions, the Small Boat Racing Association has been 
having an exceptionally busy month. Races have been scheduled each 
week-end for Sun, Moon, Snipe, Mercury and Little Clipper Classes, 
Races have been held either in Belvedere Cove and Raccoon Straits, or 
along the Richmond and Berkeley shore, where lighter weather could be 
found than that normal at this time of year in the channel and the Upper 
Bay. The racing the first week-end of August, however, was marred by 
unprecedented heavy winds. Two of the Spaulding Clipper Class, Jean 
Ratto’s Jerka and Bob Candrian’s boat, were dismasted, while Bob Potter 
pulled the jibstay in two on the Bairn. 


p> Templeton Crocker’s schooner Zaca, recently purchased by the Navy, is 
now frequently under sail on the Bay, giving both old sailors and new re- 
cruits from the Navy experience under sail. . . . The Navy has taken Lieut.- 
Commander Hogrefe’s Sea Gal for patrol duty. . . . The Stockton Y.C. 
has announced guest facilities in its yacht basin and has invited Bay yachts- 
men to utilize the unrestricted reaches of Suisun Bay and the San Joaquin 
River. . . . The Stephens Brothers Boat Works, at Stockton, has been 
greatly enlarged; building space and plant capacity are more than doubled. 
Contracts recently received are for a number of 110’ Coast Guard patrol 
boats. Twelve of these have been delivered or are practically completed. ... 
The Berkeley Y.C. annual regatta was held as scheduled for all classes the 
23rd of August, in spite of new restrictions. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Adirondack-Florida School’s auxiliary schooner Winslow has been 
requisitioned by the Navy. Jack Aldridge’s fishing cruiser Captain Jack, 
‘well-known on the St. Petersburg waterfront, is practically in the armed 
forces, acting as a water taxi between the cities and air fields around 
Tampa Bay. William Pond’s school schooner Morning Star, of Annapolis, 
put in to Florida recently after five months of cruising in the Bahamas. 
Most of the students, with so much navigation and seamanship under 
their belts, are headed for the Navy. 


> In Jacksonville, an area of ten city blocks is being considered for an ad- 
dition to the Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Co. The yard has been doing gov- 
ernment conversion and maintenance work. The Company’s Miami yards 
so filled with small naval craft in process of conversion that all yachts have 
been moved to new sheds up the river. Recent conversions have included 
the veteran 180’ steam yacht Florida (ex-Lyndonia) which the Army op- 
erates as the Col. George H. Penrose; Sinclair G. Stanley’s 191’ Seventeen, 
now the U.S.S. Cornelian, and Leo Spitz’ 112’ Caroline, now U.S.S. YP-98. 
Forest Johnson has sold to the Navy the 30’ trial boat he powered with a 
Curtiss Conqueror engine. The Prigg Boat Works is getting out an order for 
32’ landing boats for the Navy. 


> Plans for producing 3000 standardized 30’ motor cruisers a month for 
anti-submarine work are being worked out by the National Boat Builders 
Association. A trial boat is now under construction by the group and Paul 
Prigg, president, is after a small light weight submarine detector. At the 
organization meeting of the south Florida section, Charles A. Mills was 
elected president, S. P. Zaney, vice president, and Forest Johnson, secre 
tary-treasurer. Diretorsc are Paul Prigg, S. A. Christiansen, E. N. Todd, 
Herbert S. Jones, Charles F. Miller, Bernell Sawyer, and P. D. Daniels, all 
of Miami, and T. R. Benson, of Fort Lauderdale. 
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On thousands of yachts, a handy, quick- 
starting Evinrude adds to the pleasure of every 
run and every cruise... willingly does the 
“heavy work” on every trip ashore and puts 
an end to the old argument about “who's 
going to row.” Write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
4959 North 27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 











WEATHER 
FORECASTING 
SIMPLIFIED 


pare the condition of the sky 
¥ and the direction of the wind 
with your own two eyes; note the 
barometer reading and whether it is 
steady, rising or falling; set this in- 
formation up on a simple dial; read a 
code number; refer to a table. That’s 
all you have to do to be as accurate a 
weather prophet as the most scien- 
tifically trained meteorologist with 
only local conditions to work with 
(and who can get anything else to- 
day). The Kenyon Weathercaster was 
worked out by expert meteorologists 
to cover every conceivable weather 
condition in the North Temperate 
Zone. Fully described in Waterfront 
News, July Yacutine. 


KENYON 
WEATHERCASTER 


Complete with instructions 
Post Paid in U. S. A., $4.95 
Add 10% for postage elsewhere 


@ 
Order by mail from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Akron, Ohio, has turned over his Lady Mary to the Coast Guard. 





LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> In a patriotic move, Lester D. Seymour, of Sodus Point, N. Y., and 


Windward-leeward and triangular courses are being used in Sodus Bay 
for Robins, Snipes and the Handicap fleet, with racing active every week- 


end. At the halfway mark in the Championship Series, Commodore Bill 


Croucher leads with his Robin Rampage. 

Three races, called the Midseason Series and designed to break up the 
long grind of championship racing, have terminated with Lawrence Morley 
sailing his Chinook to a consistent second place each race for a final victory. 


> Dick Claver and Arnie Sahs, of the Algonquin Y.C., sailing Restless, won 
the Northern Lakes Open Comet Regatta hands down with three first 
places. Due to lack of gasoline (on which even sailors must depend to trans- 
port their boats overland) only three clubs participated in the event: Al- 
gonquin, Payne Beach and Rochester C.C. There were eighteen boats. 
The Summer Series of seven races at Algonquin has ended with Dick 
Claver in top place, trailed by Joe Ingerson, sailing Floradora. 


> The New York State Snipe Racing Association held a most successful 
regatta at Olcott the latter part of July with two-boat teams from six clubs 
taking part. Host club, Olcott, came off with top honors, with Nine Mile 
Pt. Y.C. 2nd; Canandaigua, 3rd; Newport, 4th; Youngstown, defending 
champion, 5th; and Loon Lake, 6th. 


> The Rochester Canoe Club, on Irondequoit Bay, has completed its 
third series of races and the top boat from each series will compete in a final 
championship series in September. David Babcock won the first series; Ed 
Schlottman the second and Dr. Robert Young the third. 

Among those in the service from the Canoe Club are: Hugh Knapp, Don 
Kerr, ‘‘ Doc” Barry, Jack Corris and Dr. Kennedy. 


> Harold Field, of the Rochester Y.C., has sold his cruiser Musketeer to 
Carl O. Hoffman, of New York. Word has just been received that both Mr. 
Hoffman and Musketeer have been taken into the service of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Fred Gordon’s cruiser Sinbad has also been turned over to the 
Coast Guard. 

Ginny Cole, one of two girl skippers at the Rochester Y.C., gave the 
dinghy fleet a good run for its money, finishing first in Norgin. Whi 

In a stiffly fought competition, Jeff Dale and his daughter Lois, sailing 
Greta, won the right to represent R.Y.C. in the Star Races at Chicago. 

Added to the roster of R.Y.C. men in the service are Henry Maijgren, 
William H. Morris, William B. Morse, Edward Rosenberg and William 
W. Yeomans. 


> The Alarm Trophy Six-Metre Invitation Races were held at Youngs- 
town, August 8th and 9th, in disagreeable weather with rain Saturday and 
threatening skies Sunday which finally ended in a good thunderstorm. 
Rochester sent two entries to Youngstown, Earl Snyder’s Djinn, defending 
champion, and “Rooney”’ Castle’s Stork. The event was won by Bud 
Doyle, of Youngstown, sailing Sprig, with two firsts and a third, thus keep- 
ing the Alarm Trophy at Youngstown. “ Rooney” Castle and Earl Snyder 
tied in points for second but Rooney beat Earl two of three races, putting 
Djinn in third place. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Three of the Seattle Y.C.’s larger power yachts have been taken over by 
the Coast Guard for conversion into auxiliary fire boats, it is reported. The 
trio includes L. A. Macomber’s 96’ Principia, T. A. Peterman’s 70’ Diesel 
yacht Pagan, and Lawrence Calvert’s 52’ Diesel cruiser Uganik. Principia 
carries an Atlas Imperial Diesel. 


> Interest in good used pleasure boats has shown a brisk up-turn, accord- 
ing to Fremont Boat Market, Seattle. Recently, Fremont sold the 28’ 
auxiliary cutter Sea Cloud, formerly owned by Howard Seevers, Seattle, 
to F. J. Christoffers, of Bellevue; this craft has a Gray Sea Scout for 
auxiliary power. Other sales included the acquisition of the 36’ cruiser 
Merrily, with 95 hp. Chris-Craft, by Dan Wise, Seattle, the old owner being 
Dorothy Parker, Seattle; the 30’ cruiser Sea Dream to C. M. McCune, Seat- 
tle, for C. E. Myhre; a 30’ trunk cabin cruiser with 12-15 hp. Sterling, to 
William Tulloch, Seattle, the previous owner being Fred Rindal, Everett; 








and a 21’ utility boat with a new 10 hp. Red Wing motor to Robert Picker- 
ing, Seattle. 
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DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


See 


YACHT SAILS 


















Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











| Wi 
TWIN DISC 


\) 





@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower peepee speeds. By installing 


Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Dise Yacht Gear 


O66. Uv. S. PAT. OFF. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 


1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wie 


nein 
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VO/PER-VICTORY 


Built in America 








In Our Country's 


Service for the DURATION 


...At Your Service 


THEREAFTER 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc., ANNAPOLIS, MD. 











F. S. McLacHLAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Exhaust Silencing Equipment 


1 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














AMERICA 
HEAD OFFICE 


116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities 








GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 


finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Long Island City, N. ¥. 











YACHTING 


> In the matter of sail yacht transfers, Earl and George Montgomery 
have parted with Koru, their 34’ auxiliary cutter, designed by Edwin Monk 
and powered with a Kermath, to Ned Estep, Seattle; Russ Gibson was in. 
termediary in this sale. Arne Vesoja reports another in the sale of a 20-foot 
Avante sloop to George Michelson, Seattle, the old owner being R. f. 
Wolbert, Spokane. Through Vesoja, also, Edward Burmeister, Seattle, has 
bought a 22’ Invader cruiser with 20 hp. Arnolt Sea Mite engine; this is one 
of those Super-Harbord plywood cruisers. Ralph 8. Russell, Seattle Y.¢. 
sold his 28’ auxiliary ketch Typhoon to Al Lyford, Seattle. 


> Cat’s Paws. . . . Dr. W. B. Varey, Seattle, now owns a 26’ fast cruiser 
built by the Hudson shipyard, and formerly owned by Andrew and Palmer 
Clouston, Seattle. . . . Ole Berg, Jr., Seattle, has sold his 30’ cruiser 


Barbob, with Gray 50 hp. engine, to Jim Callender, Seattle. . . . A survey 
of Pacific Northwest shipyards, both large and small, revealed that al] 
yacht construction has now ceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle. 


> The Coast Guard made the Mid-Summer Series week at Marblehead 
possible. With it being no time to assign any of the regular patrol boats, the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary took over the assignment in smart fashion. Harold 
“Puck” Pierce’s Venture headed the yachting patrol. 


» Commodore George O’Day, of the Pleon Y.C., came through a hard 
week’s competition against a big fleet to defend his New England National 
110 Class championship successfully. Commodore O’Day was slated to 
defend his National title in the “Toothpick” Class in the series starting 
August 21st at Marblehead with his green-painted Vincemus. Frank P. 
Scully, Jr., and Lincoln Davis, Jr., former 30-Square-Metre skipper, will 
also represent the Marblehead fleet in the Nationals. 


> Bill Boles is now pinch-hitting for President Len Fowle, of the North 
Shore Junior Y.R.A., who was commissioned a lieutenant, j.g., in the 
Coast Guard Reserve just after Marblehead Race Week got under way. 


> “Simmie” LeBlanc, well known young Squantum skipper, who has 
sailed everything from schooners to Birds, recently an owner in the Adams 
Interclubs, has joined the Army’s newly organized Engineer Amphibian 
Command as a second lieutenant. 


> John Pitt, Eastern Y.C. nautical instructor, is doing a grand job teach- 
ing the youngsters at. Marblehead. Including any one from eight to 18 years 
of age, Pitt has some 50 pupils under his tutelage. 


> The first death in competition in yachting since 1916 at Marblehead 
occurred recently when Cornelius Pierce, veteran Town Class skipper, suf- 
fered a heart attack and died while engaged in a Town Class morning race. 
His boat Tip Top hung up many successful records in the Town Class. 
He was popular and respected by his fellow yachtsmen. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Interest in the CCYRA Victory Regatta to be held the first week-end of 
this month, at Stone Harbor, N. J., has been high. The event will take the 
place of the class nationals though the President’s Trophy, emblem of the 
class title, will not be competed for during the war. Fleet eliminations will 
determine contestants in the regatta. Comets supplied by fleets at Stone 
Harbor, Wildwood and Ocean City, N. J., will be used. 


> A skipper from the Riverton Y.C., N. J., young Johnny Rogers, came 
down to Chesapeake Bay this summer and cleaned up in the Comet races 
held as part of the Gibson Island Y.S. annual regatta. The fleet was 
plagued with a bad squall the first day, which capsized a number of boats. 


> Eighteen Comets came out for Larchmont Race Week, on Long Island 
Sound, for one of the largest, if not the biggest, Comet entry list in that 
important event. Don Peterson, who is captain of the Eastchester Bay fleet, 
at City Island, made a clean sweep in his Blue Peter, winning all five races. 
Ed Scheick, secretary of the same fleet, was second in his Cootie. 


> It’s news when a national high point champion suffers his first defeat 
after three years of having things his own way. That is what happened 
to Dave Gibb, captain of the Lake Hopatcong fleet, in New Jersey. Gibb’s 
nemesis was Charlie Walter, who won over the fleet leader by 14 seconds. 

* Cometeers on the lake have 16 boats sailing. This imeludes two new 
Comets sailed by newcomers to Comet racing on the lake. Inter-fleet races 
with the Green Pond 8.C. have been resumed. 
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The CASEY 45-footer 


for 











a Cutter or Yaw! Rig 


fn the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
distance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 45-footer is arranged with a large galley 
aft, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ing to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
able, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
and crew's quarters forward. 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 


Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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Your Navy NEEDS 


BINOCULARS 


for IMMEDIATE Use 


Bausch & Lomb or Zeiss, 6 x 30 
and 7 x 50, binoculars are 
urgently needed by the United 
States Navy. x These are the 
only sizes and makes now re- 

red for immediate service. 

Such binoculars will either 
be purchased outright, or will 
be accepted for “loan” at $1.00 
per pair for use until the end 
of the poser hostilities when 
they will be returned providing 
the instruments are not lost or 
destroyed. ye Perfect condition 
preferred, but do not hesitate to 
send those requiring minor re- 
airs. “Loaned” binoculars will 

engraved with the owner’s 
name. x Attach tag on instru- 
ment marked carefully with com- 
plete name and address; pack 
securely, with carrying case, in 
heavy cardboard box; ship by 
msured parcel post or prepaid 
express to 


U. S. Naval Observatory 
Washington, D. C. 


__ This space donated by 
Yacutinc PusiisHinc Corp. 
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> The Stone Harbor Y.C. fleet, paced by Jack Simons, Sr., has won the | is 


D. Miles Rieger Memorial Trophy in the first series between that club and | 


the Greater Wildwood Y.C. fleet. The trophy, donated by Mrs. Rieger in 
memory of her husband, who was president of the old Wildwood Y.C., will 
be competed for each year by the two fleets. The prize is held by the win- 
ning club. Individual trophies are awarded high scoring skippers. 

Staged early last month, the series found Stone Harbor sailors finishing 
with 68 points to Wildwood’s 42. Seven of the first ten places were taken 
by Stone Harbor in the morning race. It was a closer affair in the afternoon, 
however, with Wildwood accumulating 27 points to Stone Harbor’s 28. 
Simons’ Jackenpop, with the junior Simons as crew, took a first and a 
third. Ward Bright, of Wildwood, was high scorer for the visitors. 


> Edward Braddock, one time guiding light of the Comets on Barnegat 
Bay, won the Comet series held as part of the big Chesapeake Bay regatta 
of the Annapolis Y.C., in July. Braddock is now in Washington, with the 
Navy Department, and his boat Toby is part of the Potomac River fleet. 
Dick Bartlett, Indian Landing B.C. fleet, Millersville, Md., was second. 
Among those tied for third place was Class President Verner Smythe. 


> Among Barnegat Comet skippers in the armed forces are Frank Mc- 
Grath, Army Air Forces, and Bob and Herb Hutcheson, in the Army. . . . 
Conesus Lake fleet, in Central New York, reports no less than 50 Comets 
racing on the lake this summer. . . . New officers at Red Dragon C.C. 
fleet are E. B. Marter, captain, Ingo Stephan, secretary. . . . Joe Deegan, 
secretary of the Raritan Y.C. fleet, Perth Amboy, has been elected rear 
commodore of the Holy Cross College Y.C. . . . . The Quaker Lake fleet, 
at Hawleyville, N.Y., organized at the end of last season with three Com- 
ets, boasts ten boats now. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> There’s a war on. If any Narragansett Bay boat owner doubts it, let | 


him go to Newport and ask for a special permit to go outside the Bay just 
for the fun of going. It’s really refreshing the way a former yachtsman who’s 
assistant to the Captain of the Port can tell some boat owner who wants to 
know why he can’t go fishing in Block Island Sound, just why he can’t. 
He would make a tough city editor for birds who write long-winded stories, 
for he doesn’t waste words, and ‘‘no” means just that. Darn him, we all 
like him. His own boat has been taking a pounding on patrol outside of 
Newport for nearly a year. 

He has a good running mate in the second in command in the Providence 
office of the Captain of the Port. His official vocabulary consists largely of 
“No” and “ Yes.”” He owns a boat that’s on patrol off the coast of Maine. 


> By the time this is printed the racing season will be about over. All that 
will be left will be the Rhode Island Y.C. long distance race. Considering 
everything, what we have had has been better than we expected, and 
what’s to come promises to be better still. 

But it’s mostly the small boat classes that are making the wheels go 
round. So far, all the regattas that have been sailed have been started and 
finished in Providence River, at the Rhode Island and Edgewood Y.C. 
When it became evident that, even if the Coast Guard would allow it, a 
regatta at either the Newport or the Conanicut Y.C. would be nothing less 
than a damned nuisance, the Rhode Island Y.C. issued a standing invita- 
tion to any club which couldn’t or didn’t want to have its annual regatta in 
its own back yard, to hoist its burgee on its flagpole and use its facilities. 
Washington Park and Conanicut accepted, and the Narragansett Bay 
Y.A. has borrowed the club for two regattas sponsored by it. 


> We have a little personal war on here. There won’t be more than one 
battle, if any, for it’s all talk so far, and the stakes aren’t territory — 
they’s steaks, big, thick, juicy T-bone steaks. (This shortage of beef may 
be used as an alibi, but I don’t know, they may reconsider and substitute 
clams.) But here’s the events leading up to the tragedy. At the Edgewood 
Y.C., there are about 25 proud he parents of kids who sail Beetle cat boats, 
who steal the kids’ boats each Wednesday night and have a race. The Edge- 
woodites are the ‘‘ Peppy Pappies.’’ Another lot of dads at the Barrington 
Y.C., where there are as many Beetles as ever lived on one tomato plant, 
do the same thing, only they do their stuff Sunday mornings. They are the 
“Tired Fathers.’ One dark night, came a voice over the telephone from 
Barrington to Edgewood, challenging the PPs to a team race. A date was 
fixed. Instead of the Tired Fathers invading, they telephoned, and a team 
match can’t be sailed by telephone. So the challenge remains in status quo. 
Each side blames the delay on the other. I’m old and feeble, but come from 
a long lived family. My one hope is to live long enough to sit on a com- 
mittee boat and see that match scratched. 














NAVIGATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


for all types of vessels 
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KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 








Miracles of Modern 





OM keel totruck, there’s 
a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
solve many yachtsmen’s 
problems —provide spar- 
kling beauty and lasting pro- 
tection. Ask your marine 
dealer for full information. 


Devoe & Raynolds 


Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HALL-SCOTT 


The outstanding record of performance of Hall-Scott engines with 
the armed forces is warranty of maximum service ... the long 
record of economy in commercial vessels and pleasure craft is 
sound evidence of minimum operating cost. You can always expect 
top performance from Hall-Scott engines because they are built 


of the best . . . to last! 
© 











HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
HORNS —-WHISTLES-SIRENS 
FOR ALL DEFENSE PURPOSES 
CLARK COOPER CO. a 4 


air horn supplies its own 
compressed air 








Types ‘and sizes for every 
marine requirement 





Diesel Engine Safety 
Controls: Oil Pressure- 
Water Temperature 


CLARK COOPER Co. ~ 
Palmyra, N. J. 


CLARK COOPER CO. 
ELECTRO-PHONIC AIR HORN 
BULLETIN EP 138 D 

















MARINE FINISHES 


September is a Fine Month to Freshen Your 
Boat with a Coat of 


RUMFORD FLEXIBLE DECK PAINT 


Featuring Flexibility and Durabilit 
Against Cracked 


Write for free color book describing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 


as the Best Insurance 
anvas 
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PLYMOUTH'S 
THE ROPE YOU 
CAN TRUST 





PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Minute Man Flag, raised by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN RAISES MINUTE MAN FLAG 


> On August Ist, Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., of Middletown, Conn,, 
received the distinction of being the first war industry in that city to be 
awarded the United States Treasury Department’s Minute Man Flag, 
which is given for more than 90 per cent employee-participation in the 
purchase of War Bonds. 

Charles A. Schaefer, chairman of the local War Bond Committee, and 
Phelps Ingersoll, president of Wilcox-Crittenden, were present when mem- 
bers of the W-C War Bond Staff raised the flag over the main office building 
for the first time. 

In the accompanying picture, from left to right, are: Charles A. Schaefer, 
Phelps Ingersoll, Miss Helen Zawisa, Miss Rose Gondek, Eugene Seagrave, 
Asa L. Ward, and William H. Wilkinson, with Harold D. Ferguson and 
William R. Batty kneeling in the foreground. 


NATIONAL BOAT BUILDERS ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
FIRST CONVENTION 


> The first annual convention of the National Boat Builders Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., at the Capitol Park Hotel, October Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd. All builders who are interested in adding their facilities for 
small boat construction to Navy and Coast Guard needs are recommended 
to attend this convention. Permanent officers for the Association will be 
elected at this time. 


SPERRY GETS JOINT ARMY-NAVY AWARD 


p> R. E. Gillmor, president of the Sperry Gyroscope Co., announced re- 
cently that the company had been selected to receive one of the first of the 
joint Army-Navy Production Awards. At the same time, Mr. Gillmor 
made public a letter from James Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy, 
commending the organization for its high achievement in the production oi 
war equipment. The award is “accorded only to those organizations which 
have shown exceptional performance in fulfilling their tasks.”’ 





Official U. S. Navy Photo 
Seven Landing Boats built by Richardson Boat Co., Inc., 
make a trial run in V formation 
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When the Navy “‘E” burgee was raised over three widely separated Chris- 
Craft boatbuilding plants on the same day, at Algonac (above), Cadillac 
and Holland, Michigan 


CUMMINS ENGINE CO. APPOINTS NEW SERVICE MANAGER 


> Robert Stratton, former regional manager of the Cummins Engine Co., 
of Columbus, Indiana, who replaced David Cravens as acting factory 
manager, has accepted a commission in the U. 8S. Signal Corps. Upon Mr. 
Stratton’s departure to assume his new Army duties, P. E. Letsinger, vice 
president in charge of distribution, has announced the appointment of 
Deloss Cummins as service manager. 


W. F. CROSBY JOINS HUCKINS 


> William F. Crosby, for many years editor of The Rudder, has recently 
severed his connections with that magazine to join the Huckins Yacht 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla., as Engineering Manager where he will assist in 
designing work. The Huckins Yacht Corp. is engaged in completing a large 


order for motor torpedo boats for the Navy and is engaged 100 per cent in 
naval work. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE 


> Folding mess tables and benches for Army, Navy and Coast Guard use, 
with folding all-steel chassis, are being furnished by Howe Folding Furni- 
ture, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, N. Y. 

They have sturdy angle iron top supports, steel tube legs with special 
floor caps, electro-galvanized metal edging around top, and the chassis is 
welded and riveted throughout. All four legs open and close automatically 
and the tops are of wood, Masonite, linoleum or textolite plastic. 

These tables and benches have been in use on Naval vessels since 1940. 


WATERFRONT NEWS 
(Continued from page 56) 


Rubber Conservation Manual. “First Aid to Industry in Conserving Rub- 
ber,” a colorful 48-page illustrated booklet contains complete and explicit 
suggestions for the proper care of most rubber products used by industry 
initial design through inventory and storage use, maintenance, in- 
spection and repair. This book is completely indexed and includes such 
tubber goods as hose of all types, transmission, conveyor and elevator 
; mechanical packing, electric wires and cables; molded and extruded 
tubber goods; rubber lined equipment, rubber mountings, bonded grinding 
s. Will be found valuable by superintendents, plant managers, and 
yacht owners interested in conserving the life of rubber-bearing equipment. 
United States Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Small Boats, Outboard, Rowing and Sail. Whether your fancy dictates a 
‘mart and speedy outboard runabout or a knockabout sloop or a down- 

th row boat, chances are she’s described in Wagemaker’s new 24-page 
Wolverine Boats catalog. Just the thing to whip up the family’s interest in 
new craft for the hot weeks ahead. A line to the Wagemaker Company, 


at Division, Grand Rapids, Michigan, will bring you one of these catalogs. | 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS sty EXPERTS 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Step-by-step through the 
process of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. $2.00 

Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
simplified. No mathematics beyond sim- 
ple arithmetic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 


The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation not require a complete 
understanding of en but does = 
quire use of its m 
Me. Ww ylie’s object. $3. 50 

Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 

A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1. 

Manual of Celestial Navigation, by 


Arthur A. Ageton. A new method of 


working sights, faster than the author’s 
well known HO 211 but which can he 
used in conjunction with it, is here 
printed with the HO 211 tables. As- 
suined ‘position and dead reckoning 
position navigation both in the same 
small volume. $1.8 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of rman” 4 


completeness. 
—— Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 


‘ompkins. vers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 


Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living well 
on a small boat — even * the keeping of 
a dog. Names, prices and sources of sup- 
ply are given. ere best book a yachts- 
man could possibly buy.” $2.50 

Permanent Yacht Moorings, by Rids- 
dale Ellis. A thorough study of the 
problems of anchoring yachts and other 
small craft, with diagrams, formulae and 
results of many tests. $1.00 

Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
No “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
mis, Associate Editor of YAcHTINc. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and lar, er 
I have read for many a year... a j 
fine piece of literature, says tiaede 
Colcord. I}ustrated in color. $4.50 
Cruising North America, by Frederic 
M. Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory 
this volume makes a fine and complete 
job of it. ers of cruising yachts will 
find it helpful in a thousand ways. 
Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox ao are, “Hf all the guides, manuals and 
books of every sort were sw: ~ 
mee ‘acht Cruising would still provi 
reasonably _complete instruction 
amateur $7.50 
The Cruising Mennal, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. 3.00 
Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know how. 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert 
L. Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excel- 
lent book for the beginner with many 
maneuvers illustrated with —, 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experien skipper at 
your side. $3.50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large hoats. sage 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
kene. book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. — 
to date. $3.50 
Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Na- 
val Architecture for the amateur. II- 
lustra $4.25 
Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 
Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 
Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
lans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 
Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing much in- 
formation on round bottom boats, bevel- 
ing frames, laying down lines, spars, 
materials and costs. $3.00 
Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur boat builder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





TRADITIONS AND MEMORIES OF AMERICAN 
YACHTING, BY WILLIAM P. STEPHENS 


No book giving the foundation and background of the sport 
has been published in nearly forty years — not since American 
Yachting by the same author. Disclaiming any attempt 'to write 
a serious history, the author has given the reader instead his 
reminiscences of his association with the sport in all its phases 
for some seventy years. Delightful reading, the volume is most 
useful and interesting and every yachtsman will want a copy for 


his library. Copiously illustrated. 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers 
illustrated by sequence photos of Star 
boat models. Includes the latest rule 
changes. $4.00 

The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, 
by George D. Hills. The standard au- 
thority on racing rules, revised to date. 

$3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing ined 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

—: say Racing, by William F. 

Introduction to the sport of 
pt <ailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, 
Winthro; Moore. A practical ed 
about tion, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats — 
with points on their operation. 

Rigging, by H. A. Caltahan. The first eo 

levoted entirely to ores ee ont and 

ir solution since “polgs 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3. a0 
——— Simplified, by Alan Gray. 
a guide for the amateur who 
wi to make or repair his own sails. 


Illustrated. $2.25 
= “e - "3 mae eg by H. A. Calahan. 
best books. Covers 


oo care of the | ~ both i in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Yachting 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, 


HISTORICAL 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel 
liot Morison. A wholly satisfying ac- 
count of Columbus’ voyages by a sailor 
who followed the same tracks in small 
boats. $3.50 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 
of books on the sea and seamen. Illus- 
trated. 

The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be 
in the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10.00 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the medel 
builder. $4.00 


Traditions and Memories of Ameri- 
can Yachting, by William P. Stephens. 
Reminiscences of the author’s seventy 
years of association with yachting, de- 
signing and building. Delightful reading, 
the volume is most useful and interesting, 
and every yachtsman will want it in his 
library. Illus. $ 


Songs of American Sailormen, hy 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $4.00 


ADVENTURE 


The Cruise of *‘Diablesse,”’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 

Two Survived, by Guy Pearce Jones. 
Introduction by William McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
longest castaway voyage in a small boat 
on record. Over 3000 covered in 70 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. $2.00 

The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliey- 
able, but true yarns of small boat voy- 
ages. Hlustrat $2.75 


Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. 


MORSE AND BLINKER 


Learn the ight way — quickly, easily — 
alone or in orem. le, word names 
of letters, ure, instructions. Ideal 
for U.S.C.G.A. USES classes. 


Morse Code Memorizer. For sound, 
wig-wag or light. Price only 25 cents 

Blinker Visualizer. Perfect light signals 
mechanically. The only way we know of 
for a beginner to learn blinker signaling 
alone and quickly. Price only 50 cents 


We suggest that you order both together 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. The wealth of 
illustrations justifies the cost. $10.00 


Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Illus. $10.00 


Sail & Power. A frum its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 

Racing, Cruising & Design. The come 
of this world famous series. $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Figh hin hting Fleets, by Critchell Rimington. 
ntroduction by Rear Admiral Yates 
Stirling, Jr., U.S.N., Retired. “A Survey 
of the Navies of the World,” this book is 
along the lines of the famous “Jane’s.” 
Best on the U Navy, but foreign 
navies are well covered. Includes naval 
aircraft. Copiously illustrated. $3.00 
The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the ‘simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the amateur cook. 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
radford. This is regarded as an 
indispensable encyelopaedia of the sea. 
New enlarged edition. Illus. $3.50 
Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes to 
observe wind direction and sky condi- 
tion, a barometer, and one of these 
Weathercasters are all you need to fore- 
cast weather as much as 24 hours in 
advance. Prepared by expert meteorolo- 
gists. Full instructions. $4.95 ° 
Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. Military planes in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. 


Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 

Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. oi. 
Ingenuity at sea. $3.00 

Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 
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THEY WEAR PF PROUDLY 


When you see this button, you see 
a mariner and patriot ... a yachts- 
man who is giving his services to 
his country ... and in many cases, 
has already donated his own boat 
as well. Just as the private yachts- 
men of Britain answered the emer- 
gency call at Dunkirk, so are these 





men fulfilling an important emer- 
gency duty on our coastal defenses. 
A salute to the boatmen of the U. S. 
Coast Guard Auxiliary! 


Supporting these men on patrol 
duties are the metals in the boats 
they sail. Like the ships of the U. S. 
Coast Guard itself, Everdur screws 
fasten many of these ex-pleasure 
craft hulls to keep them tight and 
dependable during the long watches 
at sea. 


Everdur, as boatwise men know, 
is the ideal hull fastening. It is tough 
and strong, completely immune to 
rust and highly corrosion resistant. 
It has proved its dependability 
through years of service in fair 
weather or foul. 


A companion Anaconda Metal 
that yachtsmen have been using 
since 1885 is Tobin Bronze Pro- 
peller Shafting . . . a special alloy 





shaft with fine, tough grain struc- 
ture which means good torsional 
strength. These shafts are faithfully 





delivering power from motor to 
wheel in the hundreds of boats that 
stand guard on our coasts... at the 
ready command of the men who 
wear the badge of United States 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. pose 


**Everdur’’ and ‘‘Tobin Bronze’’ are trade-marks of The American 
Brass Company, registered in U. S. Pat. Off. 


“ Anaconda Copper & Cruadd 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY — General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company + In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 














Victory is a matter of Power! 


The men on enemy decks know what 
it means to be terror-stricken. Ask 
the men on one of the Allies’ motor 
torpedo boats. For nothing puts more 
fear into the Axis’ hearts than the 
lightning blur that suddenly streaks 
towerd them from nowhere. The de- 
struction the sleek avengers hand out 
is swift and sure. * * Qur job is pro- 
ducing STERLING ADMIRALS to give 


these boats the power they need. The 
power is delivered with more efh- 
ciency than the marine world has ever 
known before. * * It’s a big assign- 
ment and we’re doing it-in a big way. 
The Sterling Admiral is an engine of 
such exact tolerances that it is par- 
alleled only in the precision of air- 
craft engines. Craftsmen are working 
to tolerances that are measured in 


three and four decimal places. * * 
Yet, we are producing Sterling Ad- 
mirals by mass production methods 
on steadily moving assembly lines. 
x x In this Sterling effort, thousands 
of men from a dozen industries are 
taking part. And we welcome all the 
aid we can get... from suppliers, sub- 
contractors and skilled mechanics. * * 
Because Victory is a matter of Power! 


* BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY * 





STERLING ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg. 








